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TEXTBOOKS SHAPE LIVES 
AND UNDERSTANDINGS 

Welcome to the inaugural issue of the 
Social Studies Review. 
We intend to report to the nation's 
leading historians, social scientists, educators, 
public officials, and citizens on social studies 
textbooks through news bulletins and timely 
articles. Most important, we will begin to 
publish authoritative reviews of specific social 
studies textbooks, a heretofore unperformed 
service to elementary and secondary schools. 
Our goal — and the goal of the American 
Textbook Council — is to improve instructional 
materials and the curriculum through candid, 
expert assessment of what is good and what 
is bad in the field. We art glad to have you 
aboard. We hope that you will find this new 
journal informative, exciting, and sometimes 
provocative. 

It is known that textbook selection at the 
district and school level can be a casual and 
haphazard affair. Buyers with the best 
intentions rarely have internal standards for 
textbook selection; many are misled by stylish 
graphics or impressed by ancillary materials 
that are supposed to make the task of teaching 
much easier. Since textbooks often seem 
fungible to their buyers, publishers' sales 
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forces at times engineer adoptions based on 
financial incentives alone, fully divorcing 
selection from qualitative concerns. 

The cumbersome process of textbook 
production and selection— and the high 
financial stakes of a nondiscretionary book 
market— work against change. While school 
districts and curriculum directors may be eager 
for higher-quality classroom materials, few 
publishers or other gatekeepers, from social 
studies editors to subject-content lobbyists, 
share this concern. 
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When is a state bill relaxing control 
over socini studies and other textbooks 
a questionable reform? 
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They assert that ihoy already produce high- 
quality materials. Competing in a fierce market, 
publishers support current production and 
marketing practices. They hold that safe 
products make money, that heralded innova- 
tions of whatever quality do not. Many 
textbook authors, publishers, and editors, as 
well as social studies specialists, adoption 
committees, and subject-content lobbyists, are 
comfortable with current historiography and 
format. 

While textbook publishers resist change, 
they accommodate and react to external forces. 
Should textbook critics and consumers sustain 
thv'r demand for texts of improved literary 
merit and content, publishers will respond. As 
a result, textbook reform presetits a cost- 
effective opportunity to improve teachinf; and 
student outcomes in history and social studies. 
Unlike revising salary schedules or shrinking 
class size, improvement of curricular materials 
does not require vast infusions of money and 
can occur with relative speed. 

Despite growing interest in improved history 
and social studies textbook quality, a serious 
threat persists. Since the people involved with 
textbook creation and adoption often support 
current products, they may be able to staunch 
calls for reform. W hen public attention turns 
to other educational issues, as it inevitably will, 
the risk remains that textbook producers and 
curriculum authorities will go on just as before. 
Today the salient question is whether current 
reform pressures will have sufficient leader- 
ship, guidance, and direction to sustain real 
textbook improvements in the 1990s. 

American history and other social studies 
textbooks are criticized by diverse individuals 
and groups — often with strongopinions, highly 
focused subject interests, and political ends. 
From the Texas-based Educational Research 
Analysts to the Council on Interracial Books 
for Children, textbook screening organizations 
have recently wielded great power in deter- 
mining text content. Such groups, grinding 
their own axes, have little or no interest in 
brisks moving historical narrative or balanced, 
sound historiography. Nor do they undertake 
their analyses under the direction of competent 
historians and scholars. Textbook producers 



are subjected to all kinds of pressures. But 
no system of expert appraisal, review, or 
criticism, one that would permit leading 
historians and scholars to judge instructional 
materials, has existed. 

During the late 1980s American history and 
social studies textbooks have received closer 
scrutiny than they have in a generation. 
Several new studies, including reports by 
Gilbert T. Sewall for the Educational Excel- 
lence Network and Paul Gagnon for the 
American Federation of Teachers, have thrown 
into harsh light the literary and historiographic 
poverty of many leading American history 
textbooks, especially at the elementary and 
junior high school levels. Diane Ravitch and 
Chester K. Finn, Jr., have documented the 
appalling conditions of historical knowledge 
among high school students — and cited 
textbook improvement as a central area for 
reformers' attention. 

Textbook quality is of concern to the 
National Commiss'on on the Social Studies, 
the Bradley Commission on History, and the 
National Center for the Study of Histc/y. From 
former education secretary Terrell Bell to 
California school superintendent Bill Honig, 
governing authorities assert that textbooks 
have been "dumbed down,'' that content is 
trivialized, and that publishers indulge interest 
groups. The climate for revision and improve- 
ment of history and social studies textbooks 
is more auspicious than it has been in many 
years. 

Responsible elementary- and secondary- 
level educators want expert assistance and 
counsel in selecting estimable history and 
social studies textbooks. They seek some 
authoritative guide and review system to help 
them decide what instructional materials to use 
an(i^to avoid. To remedy this need, the 
.\merican Tex f book Council was created in late 
1988, funded by the William H. Donner 
Foundation. It will now provide a new forum 
for historians, social scientists, educators, and 
others interested in history and social studies 
textbooks. The Council will fulfill two 
longstanding needs: first, to subject publishers' 
products to fair, impartial, and rigorous 
examination, publishing its conclusions in a 
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quarterly review; and second, to create a 
clearinghouseof information about history and 
social studies textbooks. 

Above all, the (x)uncil is independent, 
dedicated to improving the standards of 
textbook review and the writing of history and 
social studies textbooks. The Council is not 
an advocacy group or tliought police. It makes 
no effort to cleanse textbooks, to buttress one 
point of view, to prove that history and virtue 
are pointed in a single direction, or to [)urge 
textbooks in accordance with preordained 
schemata. The Council plans to advance 
history and social studies curricula by 
establishing a national review service for 
in?.^^uctional materials and undertaking special 
projects in the field, in short, bv encouraging 
the production of textbooks that embodv vivid 
narrative style, stress significant people and 
events, and reflei't accurate, balanced hist*^- 
riographii' approaches. 'Ar 



CALIFORNIA CONTROVERSY 

We have recent 1) learned of troubling 
textbook l)attles in California that 
may directly affect the efforts there 
to improve the social studies curriculum and 
the quality of textbooks in general. 

In 1987. (California adopted a new historv- 
centered curriculum that increases the scope 
and substance of social studies. This reform 
effort — and otlier (*urricular advance^ in the 
stale — has drawn wide national acclaim. For 
textbook publishers, however, it threatens to 
up.^et the apple cart. 

California controls over 10 percent of the 
nation's textbook market. Because it adopts 
its elementary and junior high school textbooks 
at the state level, the publishing industry 
closely watches the f)rocess. The new curric- 
ulum in social studies would require publishers 
to develop radically new texts to meet state 
guidelines. 

P'or publishers, this is an expensive prop- 
osition, one that they are doing their best to 
avoid. To make money, pul)lishers cla»m they 
must be able to market elementary-level 



products in 80 percent of the nation's school 
districts and pick up 15 percent of the market 
in each. Since publishers fear that the new 
(California social studies curriculum will fail 
to radiate into other states, they are reluctant 
to make fundamental changes in texts for what 
may turn out to be a thin market. 

Of two related bills on textbooks currently 
in the California legislature, the so-called 
Maddy Bill is more basic. It is strongly 
supported by the American Association of 
Publishers. The bill would create a system of 
"rolling adoption" for textbooks, allowing 
textbook publishers a more flexible system of 
review. 

The concept of "rolling adoption" is not 
without promise. But the terms of the Maddy 
Bill could allow publishers to obtain state 
approval of texts that do not make any genuine 
effort to meet the intentions of state curric- 
ulum frameworks. One early version of the 
Maddy Bill directed publishers only to 
"generally respond" to the "overall direction" 
of the framework; it required only that 
materials be factually accurate and based upon 
an "intellectually defensible pedagogy." But 
who is to det<Tmine — especially these days — 
what is intellectually defensible? The Maddy 
Bill, if enacted in one current form, could 
enable publishers lo interpret state guidelines 
as they wish. 

No one says the (Califorru'a system is perfect. 
But the problems in the system derive mainly 
from marketing excesses, not from state 
overview of materials. Like other big states, 
(California suffers a system by which publishers 
cozy up to "key influencers" and textbook 
buyers. On April 28, reporters Angie Cannon 
and Michael Taylor began an extensive 
investigative series in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: They called the state marketing 
system "riddled with conflicts of interest and 
questionable sales practices" and even docu- 
mented palmy goings-on hosted by one 
publisher at Laguna's Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
replete with a sundown cruise of Newport 
Harbor. 

It is naive to believe, as suggested, that the 
Maddy Bi'i would curb such baroque marketing 
practices. Virtually all abuses of textbook 



j;ejling— all the seductions and kickbacks and 
special deals so widely given to educators — 
occur at the local level. 

I'nder the current textbook adoption 
process, in spite of its imporfections, the state 
of California remains a formidable force for 
progress. The premise that local adoption 
promotes high-quality instructional materials 
is not at all self-evident. If textbook adoption 
were to become the perogativc of individual 
schools and local districts, the clout needed 
to use the state frameworks to move toward 
improved instructional materials could in- 
stantlv disa[)pcar. Hy atomizing tiie market, it 
could rendt^r ('lalifornia's state curricula a set 
of local o[)lions, allowing the publishing 
industry to circumvent the challenge that new- 
state curriculum reforms now pose. 

The AAP has made nuu'h of the (^ouuv'il 
for Basic KducationV support for the Maddy 
Rill. Although the Council recently executed 
a volte-face on the issue, why it undertook 
the lobbying effort in the first place remains 
unclear. Belatedly, the (\)uncil discerned that 
the MadHv Hill would reduce the state's 
leverage with [>ublishers to upgrade textbook 
content. The Council [)icked the wrong state 
at the wrong time aufl, in the end, appeared 
either confused or cynical, depending on your 
point of view. 

.After all, California^ curriculum frame* 
works have set high standards for instructional 
materials and have spurred publishers toward 
creating improved malheuialics, science, 
reading, and language arts books. The Maddy 
Bill could >el >uch elaborate conditions for 
re^jecting textbooks that it could make it 
difficult to weeil substandard books out of the 
classroom. 

The Ma(idy BilPs advocates have it several 
wavs. Some assert that (California's market 
leverage and conc(Mitralion of power indict the 
current textbook selection process. According 
to this view, publishers don't belie\e they can 
make an investment when the process is so 
unstableand overwhelming. Others charge that 
California's vaunted leverag(^ over publishers 
is an illusion, as state proceedings in the [)ast 
have made textbook publishers unwilling to 



respond to calls for change. The stakes are 
too high to make competition worth the risk, 
some critics say, adding by turns that state- 
level textbook adoption is clumsy, corrupt, 
unfair to publishers, and educationally 
unsound. 

What makes ihe Maddy Bill a bad idea? 
I'nless it is fully amended to ensure textbook 
C()m[)liance with state guidelines, it accommo- 
dates the curricular status quo in the nation's 
premier state, protecting the interests of the 
publishing industry on the pretext of local 
control. Should it be enacted in present form, 
the advancement of the history-centered state 
curriculum in social studies and other 
estimable state curricula could suffer huge 
blows. Its passage could demonstrate once 
again the political power and intellectual 
indifference of some textbook [)ublishers. -J^ 

— Gilbert 'W Sewall 



TEN STATES 

STATK KSTIMATKO PKRCF.NTAC.K 
NATION \K OF N XTIONAL 



SAI.KS SALKS 
(millioi'ts) 

1. California S 10.2 

2. Texas \:v2.h 8.7 

3. New York 112.7 7.1 
■\. Illinois «M) rv:> 
fi, Penn>vlvania ^)7.^^ \.\ 

6. Michigan ^.w, \:2 

7. Ohio 4.0 

8. New Jersey oO.:s l^S) 

9. Florida ;^H.:^ :V8 
10. \orth Carolina t.V5 2.^ 



sol K<!K ■\>.-«"«-i,itiori <if \iiuTj(Mn l'iilili*.h«T^ Iti(lu<-tr\ 

The lop ten lexlbook-buying states comprise 
.5o percent of the national market. Four of 
these slates — California, Florida, North 
(".arolina, and Texas — are adoption states. 
The "big four'' alone control more than 25 
percent of the natioruil market. The leverage 
of these few slates on textbook publishers, 
then, is enormous. 
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HOW A TEXTBOOK WINDS 
UP IN A CALIFORNIA 
CLASSROOM 

If a school district uses state funds to buy hooks, 
it must purchase them from a list approved 
by the state Board of Education. 

1. CrRRICULl'M GL IDEI.INES 

In each subject area, a lO-rnetnber state 
Curriculum Com mission, an advisory panel 
to the state Boani of Education, produces 
' curriculum guidelines'' lor the selection 
of sta^e textbooks on a seven-year cycle. 

2. SrBVlISSION 

Publishers wanting ado[)tion submit texts 
to reviewers atHl to display centers, where 
the hooks are available for public inspection. 

3. FA'ALl'ATION 

About 70 volunteer educators sclectt^d 
from about 300 applications — teachers and 
school administrators — review th(* hooks; 
the state trains the evaluators. 

4. RANKINGS 

The evaluators rank the hooks submitted 
i)\ a complicated s( t)ring formula and make 
recommendations to the state Curriculum 
Conmiission. 

5. RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

The Curriculum (^oiTmiission makes final 
textbook rtH'ommendations to the state 
Board of Education. 

6. OFFICIAL APPROVAL 

The Board approves liooks for th(^ official 
state list. 

7. DISTRICT PLRCHASE 

Administrators in each of California's 907 
school districts now set up their own 
selection committees to evaluate which 
Stat?- approved t(»xts their (hstricts will buy, 
and publishers fan out across the state to 
promote their books. 

SOI KCKS: C^tliforum I)r{MrJnirm (i( Kduralion, 
^an Krannvcji (ifirtum'k 



ELEMENTARY GRADE 
TEXTBOOKS: A CASE OF 
OVERSKILL 

By Kathleen (,'arter Nagel 
and Arthur Woodward 

Open the teacher's guide of an elemen- 
tary social studies series and you 
cannot help being impressed by col- 
orful "scope and sequence'' charts, some of 
them as long as twenty pages. These charts 
profess to convey how thoroughly textbooks 
cover content and skills and mirror instruc- 
tional design, often mandated by slate or local 
syllabi. In other words, the charts are supposed 
to match skills to text. 

Unfortunately, the reality is quite different. 
Our analysis of eight re<'ently published 
elementary social studies series reveals that: 
(1) the actual teaching of skills is far less than 
what the charts imply; (2) skills are likely to 
he taught in a segnu^ited rather than an 
integrated manner; and (3) ease of measure- 
ment often determines the tvpes of skills 
emphasized. 

The number of skills an(i subskills in current 
elementary texlbtjoks has [)urgeoried. In our 
study we identified six major skill categories: 
map and globe; charts, graphs, and diagrams; 
study and research; critical thinking; time and 
chronology; and citizenship. Publishers 
divided these skill strands into various 
subskills, which could number as manv as fiftv- 
four. 

Scope and sequence charts give the impres- 
sion that each major skill receives balanced 
and equal coverage. However, we found this 
not to be the case. S(Ties tended to emphasize 
traditional map-and-globe exercises over more 
esoteric skills like critical thinking or citizen- 
ship, which was often the most ill-defined skill. 

L'nlike comparable charts of basal reading 
or mathematics programs, most of these social 
studies charts did not indicate the page that 
addressed particular skills and subskills. In 
addition, they listed pages where the named 
skill did not appear or omitted pages that, 
according to th'^ annotations, provided 



rxfrrises rciatrd lo the skill. Wo called those 
"phantorir' skills. 

The problem of phantom skills was [)(Tva- 
sive, as illustrated by the treatment of critical 
"thinking in the fifth grade texts of each series. 
This particular skill included: interpreting, 
comparing, contrasting, and classifying inior- 
ination; drawing infei'ewces from facts, 
hvpothesizing, and making predirtions; learn- 
ing to make decisions and judgments, identi- 
fying and defining pro[)nganda; formulating 
questions for [)rohlem-solving; defending a 
point of view; and identifving caust^ and effect. 

Among the many skills under this topic, we 
focused on the coverage of "inferring and 
hv[)Othe iizing/* A corn[Kirisoii of scope and 
sequence charts with a(*tual textbook pages in 
these [)rograms reveah^d major discrefiancies. 
Sometimes, prorruscd skills exercises turned 
out not lo exist, and sometimes skills had little 
to do with either inferring or hypothesizing. 

For example, after the class had read about 
the hardslii[)s at \alley Torge aru) the 
privations the colonists suffered during the 
Revolution (e.g., food shortages, the [British 
taking over their houses, melting dow n pewter 
for cannonshot) , the guide directed the teacher 
to ask: "\\ by is it sometimes hard to make 
choicrs? we .sometimes have shortages 
todav? If so, what?" W hile these questions 
may have merit in theitis(dv(>s, tliey do not 
meet the need for fully developed teaching and 
helming activities. 

Inference skills also received superficial 
treatment. Most [)ages referred to review 
section?., which re(|uired students simply to 
answer factual re(\ill (piestions like "Why is 
Africa a less-devclo[)ed eontiiu*nt than F.u- 
ro[)e?'' or "Whv did the people of Rush settle 
south of th(* cataracts?'' One "checkup" 
question designed to test these subskiils asked: 
"Imagine that you lived in colonial times. 
Would vou have [)referred living on a farm 
or in a city? (Viw reasons for your answers." 

We also found mafiv cases of mislabeling 
of skills. Simple questions and activities were 
called critical-thinking skills (»ven though they 
had Httle or no relation to such skills. Such 
questions were erroneously credited with 



recpiiring a high level of cognitive response 
from students. 

One [)rogram included su<'h "Reading for 
Thinking" questions as the following: "In what 
sense did World War I cause World War 11?" 
The teach(M*'s guide told the teacher: "Have 
students read (specific pages in the text] to 
m*t the back^jfround necessary to answer these 
(juestions." Since stud(»nts could eile a number 
of causes Irom reading the text, the questions 
could just as well have been labeled "Reading 
for Answers." 

Nh)st exercises in chapter or unit review 
scetit)ns empliasize activities that only require 
factual recall of content. They often instruct 
students to consult ma[)s or <'harts within the 
cha[)ter to answer questions that are short and 
direct, calling only for simple inter[)retations. 
In one series, \\)V exam[)b\ students were told: 
"Look at the time line. When did the Spanish 
Armada attack Krigland?" 

In "Things to Think .\houl" secti(»ns, where 
one would e\[)ect students to use critical- 
thinking skills — an ex[)eclation reinforced by 
[)ubli>ber statenu*nts — we foiuid that progrartis 
uniforndy nuide little effort to differentiate 
these (piestions from factual recall (picstions 
otluM- than those that occasionally called lor 
an opinion. A question like "Why have rivers 
been more important lo .Africans than oceans?" 
may offer students an opportunity to compare 
and contrast inforrtuition, but the narrative 
sup[)lies all necessary information. 

Skill [)ages are a popular anti visible means 
bv which f)ubiishers can show how they 
incorporate extra practice and teaching into 
tiieir programs. Such [)ages certainly abound. 
Of the eight programs analyzed, three [)rograms 
included one skill [)age [)er chapter; three 
programs, one or more skill pages [)er unit; 
and two programs included rujiie. 

All but one text included a special unit whose 
[)rimary pur[)ose was to review map-and-globe 
skills [)resented in [)revious grades and to 
introduce new information. Most [)rograms 
inters[)erse(l the narrative with sinqjle ques- 
tions designed to have students [)eriodically 
stop reading and use tln^ graphic. In some 
[)rograms these questions referred only to the 



ininit'dialo map at hand ("Look at 
tcmporat uro iiiaf). W'liat is the average 
tornfx'raliirc of your })arl of I'niUMi 
States?''), (^)iu'sjions that riMjuircd studiMits to 
consult more tlian oiu* graf)hir source were 
rare, 

111 general, programs with longer tnap-and- 
globe units (up to 5.^ [)ages) were morr* 
sueeessful than ones with sliorter units in 
reviewing and leaeiiing skills. They usually 
asked detailed questions about the same 
graphic instead of asking just a few su[)crficial 
questions *»efore moving on to the next 
exercise. They also more consistently identi- 
lied a purpose for each activity ("Students 
learn bow a series of historical maps can 
illustrate the changes tliat lake [)lace t}ver a 
period oi time'*) . 

All the programs, incorporating a range of 
gra[duc aids, from charts, graphs, tables, and 
photographs to maps of all kinds, belfjed 
students to understand content and ap[/ly 
social studies skills. How well these gra[)hics 
acti.'allv ser\e(l their purpose varied with each 
program. At a mininmm. the text narrative 
uj-uallv referred to the a[)propriat(* gra[)iiic with 
a page citati{)n, but wIumi questions or lesson- 
plan suggestions directed students to use thes(^ 
aids — not just acknowledge them in (he course 
of r(\iding the text — they often determined to 
what extent infornuil teaching of skills 
t)ccurred in the [)rogram. 

Surprisingly, some [)rograms tnade little 
instructional use ol" graphics, in t)ne series 
ma|)s a[)p(*ared on [)agt»s with related content, 
but the text iiu'luded no direct refcrenee to 
th(» information these maps contained. For 
exam[)le, one [)age showed a map marked 
'"rra(]e Routes of the Middle .Vges'' and took 
thre»* paragra[)hs to describe "The (/rowth of 
Trade.'' ^ ct nowhere did the narrative refer 
to ih' products traded. I'liis lack of coordi- 
nation was typical of the manv "ritissed 
o[»[K)rtunities*' for informally a[)plviMg skills 
and enriching content. 

Kortunat(^ly, the same book sometimes uscil 
gra[)hics well: two gra[)hs on t)ne page pre- 
sented information about the po[)ulations and 
huul areas of the I nitcfl States, tlw^ Soviet 
I nion, and (!hina. (^)uestions iru'liidetl: 



"Which (country I luis more [jcople?"; "Which 
has more land?"; "Which has a larger 
population density?" 

In sco[)0 and scquen(^e charts, [)ublish(»rs list 
brt)ad categories of skills, from map-and-globe 
to citi/enshi[). However, skills that are easily 
measured and that lend thems(»lves to simple, 
self-con taine(] ex(»rcises receive the most 
attention . Such complex skills as critical 
tliinking, wdiich re(|uire mor^ time and effort 
for students to master, receive virtually no 
attention. 

In tluMr nuirketiiig uuUerials publishers state 
that their [jrograms stress ami apply these skills 
throughout the texts, Fbit exercises often ask 
students to locat(» [)laces antj names in history 
but rarelv to consider the larger issues of why 
these same events arui [jcrsons sha[)ed history. 

Highly visible practice sections in chapter 
and unit reviews, skill Images, and ma[)-and- 
ghtbc exercises usually concentrate only on 
recall. Names and places may carry over from 
the cha[»ter and unit information into the skill 
activities. I^ul these activities could just as 
easilv ap[)lv to one chapt(T as to another. Skills 
t»ften do not relate to tin* graphics that liberally 
sprinkle the pages of !lu* daily lessons. 

Whv do these nuitcrials include so many 
skill lessons and eNercis<*s iuid [iresent them 
poorlv? Tradilionallv, social studi<»s has 
been one o\ the c(»nt(Mit or knowledge-base(i 
subjects of th(* elemerUary school curriculum. 
Its [)urpose has been to convcv age-appropriate 
information and coiu'e[)ts to educate young 
[)eople about their countr\, cultur(\ and 
historv and about the wider world. 

W luMi skills exercises serve a [)Ur[)ose t)ther 
than to instruct, the learning process inevitably 
becmiu's re[)etitive. overworked, ur bogus. 
When they are driven b\ lists, syllabi, and 
mandates, tbes(* exercises cease to be authentic 
nu'ans tt)ward skill building. 

Publishers need to integrate skill learning 
and its a[)pli eat ions into a social st udies 
program that does more than just satisfy testing 
re(]uiremt»nts. \W can then reasonably expect 
that students will be able tt) a[)ply these skills 
to content areas arul real-lib* situations beyond 
the immcniiate text. 
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PuMiNluTs sIiodKI givr ;U lra>t as much 
attention to oiisurinf^ that .-.tutli-nt^ liav(^ 
oj)poi1uniti('s to dcvtMof) sound ^of■ial studio 
skills as thoy do to drv<^loping im|)r('»i\ c, alhcil 
niislpadini; lists of >ucU skill? on [)(M'>ua>ive\ 
niarkelahle xopt- and s('(|uiMi('r charts. 7^ 

Social Studies Series Analyzed 

FoUett Social Studies, (Chicago : Folle^tl, 1083 

Holt Social Studies s New York: Holt, Rineliart 
& Winston, 1986 

Macmillan Social Studies New York: Maeniil- 
Ian, 1982 

Our \ation. Our Worlds New York : McGraw 
HilK 1Q83 

People and Their Heritage, Boston: Oirni, 1083 

Scott, Forcsrnan Social Studies, (/lenview, 111.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1983 

Steck-l'aughn Social Studies, Austin, Tex.: 
Sleek- Vaughn, 1983 

The irorld and Its Peoples, Morristown, N.j.: 
Silver Burdctt, 1981 



rills artiolr \> -uUi^Avd from a fnrtlifomin^,' In 
KalhN'rn (airier Nap-I of llw VAiuMmn MattT .lis 
A>MJCiali"s ami Arthur Vt ooduard oT ;hc I tii\rrsrt\ 
(it Rnchr>Ii'r. Tlicir i-rtlirr rt'[Ji»rl riiav ttc cirilcrrd irntn 
Arlhtir Vt^iodward. 'M)'2 Lutirrion- rial!, I r^l\^'r^il^ n[ 
RtK-hr^trr. Kucliotcr. NV 1U>27. 

READABILITY FORMULAS: 
AN UPDATE 

Hy l\Mcr C.annon 

In tcxthook circles rcadahility formulas 
have almost legeiulary noloriet) . For tnanv 
decades they have <'xerted a powerful 
influence in composition and [)ro>e, a^ 
publishers res[)ond (0 the belief among 
edu(^ators that students onl\ understand 
language written to their grade level. 

These formula^— l)e they the Dale-(^>halK 
Spaehe. or Fry — are relatively easy means to 
measure the difficulty of texts. Thev measure 
the length (-f sentences, check vocabularv 
against approved word li^ts, monitor word 



h'Uglh, and count the nuniber of syllal)les. 
Tlun- do not lake into account content 
difficulty, the organization of ideas, or 
narrative and >t\listic flourish. 

During the |980>, readai)ilily formulas have 
(•(Mile under wide attack. The International 
H(*ading Association an<l the National (iouneil 
for Teachers of Knglisli have cautioned against 
thrir use. 

Bonnie B. Artnbruster and other members 
of the (lenter for the Study of Readirig at the 
I niversity of Illinois have (\'illed attention to 
the pr(jhlem. "Decisions about the matching 
of textl)ook^ to children are probably best made 
by trained and experienced judges — the 
teachers and librarians who have worked with 
children and who have witnessed the inter- 
actions of a lot of children with a lot of books,'' 
Arnibrust(»r and her colleagues wrote in 1985. 
"W e think the problem of matching textbooks 
and readers is vastly overrated,'' the re- 
searchers said. "(Children can read and 
understand textbooks within a wide range of 
difficulty, and it is probably to their advantage 
to do so.'* 

Nonetheless these formulas remain, mainlv 
because textbook buyer-^ often insist on them. 
hungr\ for guidance, and wanting to lielieve 
in some "scientific" system through which 
ex[»crts have determined textual difficulty. 

SinctMhc 192l)s, readaliility rcseareluM s have 
eautioocd editi)rs, [mblislu»rs. and schools that 
they not use the formulas ligidlv or mechan- 
ically, according In Jeanne S. ( lhalL an eminent 
Harvard r<'s"archer and a developer ol" the 
classic Dale-dhall readability formula. Wise 
('(litors have echoed such concerns, asserting 
that readability formulas are only valid for 
[irosc tfuit has a natural styl(\ Al)Use l)egins, 
they say. when scales are used in the editing 
[irocess to sim[)lify and "dumb down" prose. 

[ nfortunatcly , these warnings fiave gone 
largely unheeded. (Iritics (barge that echtors 
rewrite texts in order to meet readability 
re(|uirements. "In the process, thev mav or 
rnay not change the essential meaning of the 
original, but. almost necessarily, they remove 
all individuality from tlu» writing, homogen- 
izing it so that it is in fact nearly unreadable,'' 
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said Frances Kilz(J<M*al(i in her landmark 1070 
study of history texts, America Rcviscfi, 

In tho last five yoars t('Xll)()ok buyers have 
come to r(dy les> on rcadalnlity I'ormulas. '\> 
a result, publishers are \n illir^g to include story 
materials that do not strictly conforn) to thesr 
yardsticks. Basal readers at the eleinentarv 
|ev(d, for e\arn[)le, now include mor<» W(jrks 
by conteni[)orary authors than thev previousK 
did. (Ji\en assurances that their [m'osc uill 
af)|)ear as written, an increasing number of 
lalent(»d authors are pleased lo sell reprint 
rights for textbooks. 

Still, overreliance on readability formulas 
remains ;i serious prtjblem. Though many 
education officials and publishers profess 
disinterest in them, the foiwunlas are used 
irdormallv — e\ en secretiv el\ — because thev 
remaiii a handy gauge of deciding how 
"dilficult" a textbook is. Knough important 
textbook niarkrts ^\'\\\ use llie^c fornnilas, 
however, to keep editors t(*tluM'ed to them, ."^ax s 
Harriet T\ sondiernsteiti. a textbo(»k critic: "As 
long as any fuajor market area misuses this 
tool as a priniaiy i-riterion for textl»ook 
adoption, eiiildren vsill coutiiu'e to be boreil 
anti confuMMl b\ inu«'h of v. hat tlu's read in 
school." Like otIuM's. she urges "uiore sensitive 
procedures for ensuring a match l)etween the 
book and the child's reading abilitv." 

Reading fornndas are unlikely to fa(b' awav. 
Indeed, rcsciU'cbcrs in recent vears base 
develo[)ed new fornnilas that attempt to 
measure textual content and cohesion. I'hese 
a[)proaclies (ocus {}]\ rucuiory and learning, not 
on textual features such as vocaludars .uul 
sentem*e lenglh. f^e\erley Zakaluk an*l S. 
Ja\ Sanniels. the editors of /?c^7f/a/)////v: !ts /\/s7, 
Present, and Future (International Heading 
Assueiation, 1088), point out that f)rior 
k?U)wle(lge of a topic as well as word recognition 
skill fiave siguifi(\int effects on text 
eom[)rebensibility. 

Zakaluk and Samuels hav(^ desised a 
procedure to predict text difficulty that 
eni[)lo\s cogrntiv(^ [)s\ chologv. Thev claim 
tlnMr method can be used to hel[) match 
students with appropriate reading materials — 
nor as a shortcut in textbook selection. The 
Tniversity of Fittsburgirs Isabel Heck is also 
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applying rogtu'tive [)sychological res(Mreh to 
tb.e analysis of t(»xtual readability in social 
studi{*s texts. 

While sortu' researchers are attetnj)ting to 
devise m()re sojibistieated readability gangers, 
others have rusfn-d to the defense of traditional 
fornnilas. In Jou,nal of Raiding: (Jainiary 
1080) Kdward H. Fry calls them "one of llu^ 
hvM document<'d (^ducatifuial tools th.-^i we 
have," He derides writ(*rs who would use what 
amouni to "(juill [xmis" in textbook conslruc- 
tit)n. Concludes Fry: "I'erhaps some people do 
ru)l like readability formulas because thev are 
so objective, or even so mechanical, if you 
[)refer. In fa<'l, most of tlu^ formulas are so 
t)bjective that thev can be worked bv a 
I'omputei'." 

Computer ter hnology has served to siniplify 
the task of applying traditional formulas. For 
example, the Minru'sota Kdueation (ionsortium 
offers software tfiat automatically counts 
s\llablcs and consults vcx'abularv lists. Bv 
renujving llu^ tedium of maniuil labor, tln^sc 
[)rograms make the process easier and more 
i'on\(Miient. So far no one (including MK(]) 
has [)roducetl software that is capable of 
linguistic analysis beyoTui this Inisic (juantita- 
tive le\(*l. 

The [)utati\e benefits of readability formulas 
do not counterbalance the opportunities for 
their abuse. The\ are fairly crude instrunuMits, 
all the more dangerous when pr(^senle(l to 
gullible educators tarted up with all sorts of 
scientific [)retensions and [)ro?TUses. Kdward 
Frs ru)thwittistanding, readabilitv formulas 
seem t() be a textbook fashion in (jecline, and 
noiu' too soon. 7^ 



NOTED IN BRIEF 

ik Historian l\nil (]agnorrs long-awaited report 
on the presentatioTi of democratic values in 
.American history textbooks will soon be 
released. On .luly 20 the Attieriean Federation 
ol Teachers will issue the final report, which 
will assess the five most popular high school 
texts and serve as a comf)anion [)ieee to his 
1087 study, Democracy's Vntold Story, Those 
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int(*r(*st(Mi should write or call Hulh \\*all(*n- 
bcrg, the Kduralioii for Dtunocracy I^rojccl, 
American K(Mi<»ration ol Teachers, 555 New 
JerscN Avenue' N\V, \Vashin^;ton, DC 20001; 
(202) H7O45.S0. 

^ The Hradley (lominission on History in 
Schools — estahlishcd in 1087 to r(»view and 
make recoriunendations for irn[)roveinent 
of tile school history curriculiun — has hegnt) 
to pui)lish a newsletter railed History Mutters! 
The newsh^tter contains some real nuggnts lor 
those int(Tcstctj in curricular reform — and 
texlhooks. For exarTi[)le, the first issue ini'hided 
the results of a (iorruru'^sion survey that 
addressed th(» (juestion: What d(> teaclur^ 
perceive as niajor obstacles to history in the 
chMiientarv school {•urriculum? Textbooks 
were' by far the most freejuently identified, cited 
l)y 50 percent of the elementary school t(\achcr^ 
who responded to the >urvcv. Ha^(Ml on the 
sup[)orsit ion that hi^toiy should he a corner- 
stone of th(^ academic progiam, tlu' tiew^lctter 
intrude to k(n»[) its reader^ informed of the 
(lommi^^ionV on^oinpj work and of new^ and 
information about -school hi^torv. It will ^er\c 
a >up[)lcmen! to the Commi^^ionV 1088 
ref)ort, Buildirifr a History Curriculum: (Uiidc- 
lines for Teaching History in Schools. For more 
information write or call Flainc Wri^ley Reed 
at the BradlcN- ( !()nuni^^i(m, 2()015 We^twood 
Road. Suite A.2, W'eMlake. OH 41115; (216) 
8:i'>.177f). 

^ Meaningful textbook re\iew> arc hard to 
come by. Still, ^ome useful a^^essment^ may 
be found here and there. One journal of note 
is 7 he History Teacher, published bv the Societ \ 
for Hij.lory Kducation in affiliation with the 
Americ«;n Historical Asso(M"atioi, Thi> quar- 
terly publisher article^ on a \ariety of 
[)edagogical and liistoriogra[)hi'' is^uc^; it 
contain^ critical review (^ssav^ on textbooks 
and ot lu^r inst met ional materials. For exam[jle, 
the August 1988 i^^ue includes a [jrovocative 
essay on science and Icchnologv in 1 .S. history 
textbooks. It resiews some freshly published 
textbooks in Kuro[)ean and American bistorv. 
but nota bone, at the <*ollege level, rarelv the 
school level. The History 'Teacher is available 
for S22 [)er year through the Department of 
History at California State Tniver^ity. Long 
Beach,' CA 90840; (2 1 3) 085413 1 . 
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l.e^t anyone interested in review of historical 
mnteriaU forget , the Jdins Hof)kins I 'niversity 
Fre^s [)ublishcs a (juarterly called Reviews in 
American History, edited by Stanley I. Kutler. 
This excellent [ud)lication docs not review 
textbooks. Hut it does (M)mpile lively, seholarlv 
reviews of important new trade and university 
[)ress books. It is available for SI8 [)er year 
from the Johns Hopkins I ruv(»rsitv Press, 701 
West M)th Street, Baltimore, Ml) 21212. 

•J^ The Children's Literature Center of the 
Library of Congress has issued a pamphlet 
picking some of the best recent books for 
preschool through junior liigli sdujol-aged 
children. I\ntitled Hooks For (Children, it aims 
"to gather a selection of pict ure books, fiction, 
and nonfiction that will a[)f)eal to children, 
stimulate their imaginations, and meet tluMr 
m*eds for information/" The books arc listed 
in seven categories: picture stories and rhyme 
(up to 0 years old)-, easy'to-read stories ami 
history (()-8 years obi); folktales, Bible stories. 
s(uig and history (f)-8 years old); tales of 
m\stcrv, humor, and ad\"enturc (8-12 years 
old); folktides, histors, verse, ami nature (8- 
12 vears old); fiction (12-11- years old); 
biogra[)hv, history, and science (12-1 1 years 
old). Textbook editors and writers could learn 
nujcli from the vivi(i, engaging books of the 
kind list(Ml here. To obtain a co[)v, send SI 
to the Consumer Information Center, Defjart- 
ment 1 lOV, Fucbio, CO 81000. 

'k The donconl Recieu is a fast inating new 
(piarterly journal edited by Will Fitzhugh 
featuring history essavs by high school 
students. Contributors to a recent issue 
represent a broad getjgrapbic range, from 
across the I nited States to Canada and 
Australia. In the s[)riiig 1080 issue, essays 
co\cr subjects from the \^'ar (d 1812 and 
Alxditionist tactical thinking to the Harlem 
Renaissance arul Sufism. Thes(» essavs exhibit 
the heights ol' historical writing and insight 
that high sdiool students can achieve- 
Teachers might use the review as a model for 
student research papers. For more information 
write to The Concord Review, P.O. Box 661, 
('oncord, .\IA 017 t2. Subscription orders — S25 
for one year: S30 foreign — should be addressed 
to The Concord Review, PX). Box 476, Canton, 
MA 02021. 



^ The International Journal of Social education 
devotes its Winter 1987-88 issue to a survfv 
of current college textbooks in the fields of 
anthropology, political science, and American 
history. Much of the issue is germane to high 
school texts and includes cogent assessment 
of the literature. As William A. Percy and 
Pedro J. Suarez note in their iritroductorv 
essay, "All texts need drastic improvements 
in style, facts, interpretations, objectivity, 
coverage, and conception. Above ail, the texts 
bore/' Other articles include "(Current College 
Texts in (!!omparative Government and Poli- 
tics,'' by James F. Ward, and "The Selling of 
CVio: American History College Survev 
Textbooks," by Michael B. Chesson. Those 
wishing to order a copy of this issue (vol. 2, 
no, 3) should send a check for S4. pavable 
to Ball State I'niversity. to the editor. John 
K. Weakland, Department of History. Ball 
State I niversily. MuncMe. IN 17306, 

The School Division of the Association of 
American Publishers has recently ^elea^c(^ an 
excellent 36-page booklet entitled Helping Your 
Child Succeed in School. Oddly enough, tlu* 
pamphlet does not foeus on textbooks or 
instructional materials. What it does do — and 
very successfully — is address manv broad 
ccjncerns of parents who want to help their 
children get the most out of their education. 
It fontain> sound advice on how parents should 
prepare their children for scho()l. create good 
learning and study habits, and sustain these 
habits throughout their children's (education, 
h also features li[)s on learning methods. 



insi ruetional materials, science memory 
shortcuts, taking good notes, and scheduling 
school work. To obtain a copy, send $1.50 to 
the School Division, American Association of 
Publishers. 220 East 23rd Street, New York, 
NY 10010. 



BAD HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
IN LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 

(Jeorge Orwell taught briefly at a small 
private school outside London, long 
before he became famous as the author 
of Animal Farm and .\ineleen Eighty-four. 
This experience is reflected in one of his 
early novels. .•^ Clergyman's Daughter 
(H)35). His heroine, Dorothy Hare, takes 
up teaching. In the classroom it is not 
all smooth sailing. She finds, writes 
Orwell, "a horrid little book called The 
Hundred Page History of Britian.'^ A 
passage reads: 

After thr French Kcvolution was over, 
the self-b.tyl(Hl Emporcr Napoleon 
Buonaparte attempted to set up his 
sway, but though he won a few victories 
against continental troo[)fe. be ^^oon 
found that in \\\v 'thin rod line' he had 
more than met hi> match. Conclusions 
were tried upon the field of Waterloo, 
where 50.000 Britons put to flight 
70.000 Frenchmen — for the Prussians, 
our allies, arrived too late for the battle. 
\\ ith a ringing Britisli cheer our men 
charged down the ^^lope and the enemy 
broke and fled. We now come on to 
the fireal Reform Hill of 1832. the first 
of those beneficent reforms which have 
made British liberty what it is and 
marked us off from the less fortunate 
nations. 

Orwe!' continues: "Dorothy, who had 
never seen a history hook of this 
description before, examined it with a 
feeling approaching horror." 
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ANY REACTION? 

Do you know someone who would like a copy 
of the Social Studies Review? Do you have any 
comments or suggestions for feature articles 
and textbook reviews? Write us at the: 

American Textbook Council 
475 Riverside Drive, Room ^16 
New York, NY 10115. 
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rc|)()i't?> tluit ;u('r;it:c X'fu'rs on tlir 
Scii(tla>tic Xfiliiiuit* Tc-I frli la-^l yrar. 
acldiiiix lo that ('ducat ional clian^'cs and 

^pciidin^ incr*ca^<*^ arc I'cv i \ in^i ^-cIkh)! (jiialil n . 
Aflcr a decade oi r'cforiri efforts- uc ^ii^pcct 
itti[H(iv cmcnl remain** j-aii^iil at tiie riietorical 
lc\eL deiiated in pnhliratioris like (lie Soridl 
Stadics Rriicu hiil nnt made inte<ir'al to tiie 
'^(dicK)l rnrr i' Mlurn. ^ el a ne\s <ieneratif»n ol 
te\llKK)k> r-* appearrni! llns \ear and ne\t, and 
>oitie u(dc(>rrje clianizr'?> are po^^iMe. ( loin pa me^ 
imdndin^ Houfililtni MiiTlin ami Mc(ira\s- 
flill — now in joitil \enliire uilii Macrrnllati — 
are re>p(mdni<i lo llie new ( '.aliftjrnia cnrrie- 
uluiri in xicial ^luclie?>. Recau^e the lexthook 
indi'>lr\ i^ in >uch iln\ ami [lie >take> lor 
leadership ar<' hi'ih. the Fall i^^ne of tlie 
SocittI Slfulirs lii'vinc inr hides a -special article 
ahonl eoiisohdation in the l)u?>ine>s. What uc 
find i> that the emertiin*: "Bi^' Three that 
pnhli^iier^ and ethical or> arc talking; ahout iriav 
not he as ahntnitif: a> ttianv helicvc. In this 
issne, we also are e\cerj)tiri«f ^otnc conclnsiorr^ 
(rorn Paul (^a^inon ^ new sUidv of ele\enth 
«^rade American hi-lor\ tcxthook^. ()a«^non\ 
rejM»rl sets out with claril\ and elo(pjence llie 
task ahea<l lor im[)r(»\eci instrm ttonal riiateriaU 
and cnrricnhnn reform itt high scliool Amer- 
ican hislorv. In this issne we also hc|;in 
cortuiHssionin': (jnr* own texlhook reviews, 
starling with the standard (^alirf)rnia historv 



iNsn)!-: 

'a^c '2 J)riii(Kra(-\ \s I lalJ^Told Siurv 

iiiiporlarU t<'\tIj(K)k review In Paul 
(itiLMioti lf)r llic Arner'unn Fednatioii 
ol Teacher^ eNarniin"* tin' li\c riu»>t 
cortnnoril \ n ^cfj X rnerican history 
Icxtlniok^. Here are >on)r e\«-erpts. 

^liic '.\ (jilifornia ) rslrnlav find l <ul(i\ 

■\ r<'\ ii'w of ( !alilornia'>* Icailin^ xn ial 
>liit!ie> te\du)<ik ior lourtli grader^. 



Icri lr\ts 



hat ( iliarj^ed 
Our hi\es 



[ rotii (loimmin Sense hi 77/r Feminine 
Mysiifjue, h()ok> that s|ia|)<*f| \niericaii 
liist(»rv. 



a^e I 



'IVxthtKik ( Inrisoiidatinn: 
How Hi" a \h'na< e? 



Willi Xhiciriillan's two aggre>>i\e 
iiu»\('s (liis Vf-ar, c<nis()iidal ion acrrl- 
erato id the {)id)h>liing iiidustrv. 
Kdiicalors talk afxiui the emergence ol 
a Hig Three. The pcrceiN cd threat oi 
rii(jrio[K)l\ and hjrei^n coinrol niav not 
Iw what it M-enis. 
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text hook for fourth graders. \\V will expand 
the nuniher of re\i(»\v> in future ls>ue>. We 
hope Nou will leai'i tiuieh from the article^ 
and re\iew>. and w(» wi>li \oii a line hack-to- 
>eh()()l season. 

DKMOCR ACY'S HAI.F-TOU) STORY: 
An important Textbook Study 

Thr F.ihicdtion for Drmorrdcv Project has tried 
to help schools (Uid teachers strengthen their 
teachin^K of democratic ralues. The latest studv 
to emerjse fram the project I )enu)eraey*> Hall- 
Told St(M \ : \\ hat Xnirriran History Tr.\th()ok> 
ShnuM Vild. a 'iurre\ of the fire most coinnionlv 
used hii:h sehool text hooks, uritten b\ Paul 
(/(i^non and published h\ the Ameriean Feder- 
(idoii of Teachers. The 17^-piiiie study eo/n/s/.s 
niainl\ af textual aiudysis bv paiod and subject 
/roifi the ffreJiei i\lutionar\ rrn /f conteniporurs 
Ameriai, If hat follou are some of Goiinon's 
oh sen fit ion \: 

On ( '.antral ers\ . I lir te\t> arr o\ rrloadcd. 
I M.ilde to rount upon an\ [irinr lur-torical. 
(•nit oral . oi" [lolitii al litrr acN in rcadfr'>. author'^ 
i\u\'\\ idea- a!id anal\^e>. or pitrli tlion) to a 
low ifiunrion ilrnorninatof. j'o a\(iid otlm^r 
l(t intrrr^t^. and to iru ludc ^\ tiijiat lu-tir 

refcn-m 1'^ to tlii'tn. author"^ render their te\t^ 
i rieon^i^ten I . e\en >ehi/i)plirenir. in de.ilitli! 
with cMMit rn\ er^ial ^uhjeet^ — hiand. e\a^i\e or 
pinu^ (Ml ^oine. o \ i -rl \ -en I n al on ntlier^. I he 
>arn<" text that driuuitiee^ pa-t ahu>es jrid 
m^hnernein i^ hkel\ to 'all ^dent on i iirrent 
i>^ue^ ^uidi a- the ' iinderela^^.* *'('.andid** and 
judiznieiUal ahuiit the dead, it udl he e\a^i\e 
ahont t he li \ iti*;. 

On /Ves(7///\///. People ;ind aetitJll^ of the p;i^t 
are iiid«;ecl h\ hii|a\'^ la^liion^ rather than h\ 
the eireii iii^t.\n<-e^ and pi'e\aihnp ide.i^ ol their 
lirrie. Needle-^ to ^a\ . tlii^ !iiake^ \er\ h.id 
hi>t<ir\ . It ih>ti>rt^ realit\ . ^uappin^' triuli and 
laiiiie^^ foi- a temporary «ilo\\ ol moral 
^nperiorit \ . W nr^e. it de[iri\e^ ^tiidetn^ of 

per^[ieit i\ e u[) t lleui^i'l \ e^. M\ iiinorillL: till' 
realitx ol eluniiie (rorn the pa^t. it ignore- a- 
well the I hatiiii- th.it \\ill >nrel\ iMnniinu' .ilt<'r 
n^. pro<hiiinii ^till dilleri'in la^hitni- (d 
tli(in«:ht — h\ whiidi \m' -h-udd not nei c-^iirilv 
ui^h to he jud<!ed. 



On Content. Text hooks would not need to 
he partisan in order to point ont the dar^ger 
of partisan skewing: of puhlie is>ne>. heft and 
Kiiiht >o often prefer to er\ wolf, or eonspiraey, 
wh.en dull laet say> (jlherwi>e. Ami it is not 
r>id\ in ehildr<Trs >toi"ie> (hat when tlm facts 
justify alarm the\ are m)t heede<i lor having: 
lieeii >o often alnised. The (jualily o( puhlie 
did)ate i- not hel[)e(i i)\ the LeltV relnetatice 
to find [»rohlems with Soviet powiH and 
ilietator>hip> of the h(d't. with Third World 
deht . moral ami cultural relat i\ i^m. or the 
general -e<'u lari/at ion and levellintz of >ociet\ . 
It is iu»t ludped h\ tin' Riiiht s rehietanec to 
find prMhlein> with dictat<u"ships of the Right, 
with ^cerct goNcriuiient and covert violcuce. 
with eii\ iron mental desl ruction, the arrn> race. 
c(M[»irate power, n niiUi-hreakiuL!. or extreme 
di>parilit'^ of wealth. Nor i^ it helped h\ the 
lailnri' (d hoth extreme>. eaeh for it^ own 
rea^on>. to :ickin»w ledge the e<Mi-e<|U<MU'e>. in 
foi'cign a> well a^ (i(une>tie allair^. of a weak 
<U" <ii\i<led federal go\erinnent. If the CeiUer 
i- to ludd. a- the Foiui<ler> Indd out in 
Philadeljdua against the ^implc-imndcd of their 
da\. \\c ^liall in-cd' — a> Toc<pie\ille ^aid — an 
auilience read\ t<f h>ten to e(irnplicati<in^.... 

Were text^ hetter orgaiii/ed alon^tlie line^ 
ttf a few cciUral tliemo. tlu'\ \\ould nmch more 
ca^iK impre^> ^tndent^ with eum|ilieation. 
drama, and ^n^pen^e. The thread- <»f immigra- 
tion .ind cultnial ili\ er-it\ . of economic change 
of onr role in the world, am! of demoeracN - 
r.nige aiul ipiaht\. are m>t -nip[ie»l nff jnd 
ueatU tieij. Tlicv ar<' nnlini-lied hn-inc--. 
inext rii ahU wunnd around eaeh other and 
around e\er\ puhlie (pie^tion we dchate. ()n 
lln- theme of deui(Krae\. a useful ending — 
teaeher^ t-(mld .d-^o furnish it ihem^eK e- — 
would he a re\ lew (d the ha-ie prim iple- and 
expeetat ion- of \niericaii (Iciium rac\ tn -er\e 
.1- eriteria h\ \\lii( It -tudent> might iiiea-ure 
fuir pre-eiit c(uiditi<ui ami pr<i-peet-. Ilu'\ 
eiiuhl wtdl appK the {''oiiiuler^* standard- nut 
iuil\ tn i:(»\ernment hut to the power, the 
hell. i\ lor and i i\ie uiinalitN of private iritere-l 
gi tMi[t> and eorp(o at itoi-. Ami lir»all\ lo 
1 1 M'in>e| \ e-. t (» the demaiiiliiig halaiU'c of t hen" 
(»\\n right- .ind ohhgatiiui> a- citi/eii^. The 
-\seep tif \iiicrie.ni ln-tor\ will lia\e taught 
them, we hope, that there are no i-lamU — 
puhlie. [U'i \ a t e or i ml i \ i dua I — <ui t i re (d 



llnMiisclvcs anil nohods uillioul r(»s[)OMf.il)ilit y 
for \Nli;it liapfKMis next. 

On Ciiir Eilucdtion, (Mliication asks 

people to accept tlie lmr<leii> ol li\iii^ with 
teirtati\i' answers and witli unliiiislied and 
(dten dan^eron^ l)u>ines>. It llieiii to 

accept costs and coniproini>e>. to t;ike on 
rcspon-^ihilit ic> as eaHeiK a-^ ihey rlaini ihcir 
ri«:lrt>. to honor tlic inlercsl- oi olliei's wliile 
pnr--nin«: their o\\n. In respect the iicc(K ol 
Inture «;cnerations, and to speak tin* Iriitli anrl 
to flo the risilil thinsi. when an<l doin^ 

the \\ron«; lliinu wonM hi* innre profilahh'. 
(if-ncralU tl a-^k-^ them to j-esiiain their 
appetite*^ arrd e\pee|atif>n^. crlucatioir 
ask«^ all tlii*^. arrd that citizi-rr- irrlorrn tlierrr- 
>el\es orr thr- rrnrlliph- prohh'rrr*^ aird choir-es 
their eh'ctefl «^er\ arrt^ corrlrorrt. 

It i> ea^\ to hr\ urit tlrex- "\aUies*" arrd 
uhoh'snrrre attitude^ rrr I'hissroorrr le-^-^orr-^. 
followed h\ (pii//.e-^ arrd paper"< wherein the 
«-tinlerit*- I'cpeat I Ire plr r a-^e-- and *-wr*ar* dexoiiorr 
t<i tlieiri. Vnd it i> rrot >o Irani e\err to prai'ticr* 
ihein on the pla\uroinicl and rrr the ^^clroril. 
pr ruided a eertairr le\el (»} morale e\ist>, I'lrerc 
i> no trick to \irtnou-^ behavior wlrerr tlriir;:*^ 
are «:oin<: well. \\\)^\ people will hoM riiilrt 
altitiidc-^. wrthorit trrrreir I'orrrral iri>^trnet imu 
whr'Fi tlri'N [eel 1 1 ren rx'l \ e-^ Iree. secure, aird 
jn-»tl\ treated. 

I he ton«:lr par t (d i i\ii- edrreation \^ to 
prepare people lor' had tirrre-^. lire <pre^t ioir is 
nrtt whether tlre\ will reirrerrrher" tire ri^ht 
plna*^r-. |)iit whi'llrer- tlre\ will ptrt llierjr irrto 
practice wlrerr the\ leel wrnn.iiK tr'eated. irr tear 
for tln'ir ireeddrrr ami -^eeurilN. Or* wlreir 
anthoritics airrl lire wclh[)lace(L [»id)lif' or 
pri\ate. ap[n'ai" to rioirt e \ rr s \ alne arrd pr*ior*rt \ 
tan<:lrt irr «^i'lrr)ol. The elrarrce^ lor deirrocratie 
prirn'iplcs to --nrirrourrt eri«-es de[)errd Uj)orr the 
irnnd»er- ol citi/ens who krrow how Tree 
societie«^. their' nw tr ami ot Irer^. Ira \ e rcsporr ded 
to i l i«-e> ol the pa^t. how. tlre\ acted to delerrd 
them-^cKes. arril how tl'.e\ snr\i\efl. W lr\ did 
«-orne «^ocreties fall ami ollrer^ stand? (liti/.eirs 
rreed to tell each other', iielorc it is t(JO late, 
what --t rnt£«:Ie«^ had to he aci-epted. what 
•^aerilice-^ jiinrie arrd I'orrrlorl^ ^i\err ir[;. to 
pre«-er\e Ir'eedorir aird jrr^tn'c. 

It wonid he nirr'ca-^uirahle to e\[)(M't irll 
•-t ndents to thrall to hi^tors and ci\ iced neat ion. 



any more than all thrill to geometry or' [)hysics. 
The deep, diser'irniriat i n^ historical knowledge 
recpriretl to wai'd oil panic, sell-pity and 
r'<'>^ignation is not always fnn to accpiirc.*;^ 



(!(»pies of Dcmocrary's llalfTolil Slory: What 
Amcriaui History 'nwthnoks Should \(ld ;ir<* 
a\ailahle IVom the Ainer'ican Fcderatioir ol 
TeaihtM"'', .11.1 New jer'scv Ave.. N,\\., 
W aslrlrrgtorr, DC 20()(M . for ST.OO per issue. 

CALIFOHMA ^ KSTERDAV AM) 
TODAY 

\\\ l)url\nn Anetna, Honald A, 
Uanaszak. anrl I.)(Minis (1. Iir'elr^ar^ .'^20 pp. 
Morr"i^town, \J.: Silver Bnr'deit Clo. 

Rv Cladwin flill 

This i> what fonrth graders might well 
call "a neat book/* It is attractive, with 
lots of color and good art work — 
pictures. ma[»>. graphs, charts — and arr easy- 
rearlirrg text that touches orr a lot of irrt cresting 
mat ters. 

I'Vom both pupil arrd teacher standpf)ints, 
tlri- starrdartl fourth grade Iristors of the 
I rat ior r*s rrrost populous state is well st ructur<'d. 
Fifteen fdrapters eo\er topics r-airgiirg froin 
geogra[»h\ arrd history to stale goverrurient, 
cities, ami some basics of the ('coiroiriv. At the 
etrd ol each clra[»ter* a review secticnr presents 
"kc\ lacts.'* a \oi'abularv (priz. review 
(prestiorr-^, suggested sii|)plerrientar'y exercises, 
arrd a "skills de\ elopm^'Ut * seetioii oriented 
to cr'calivilv. Appendixes iircbid<* a gazetteer, 
a glossary, rrrap-^ and tables of state derrrograpli* 
if arrd historical data. 

All that a child or" teacher could ask — right? 
\*»t (prite. Irr fact, fpiite rrot (piite. A (dose 
look at substance reveals some jarring 
deticiencie^. 

Tire authors — respect i \ ely. Director of 
I.ifeloirg Learnitrg. aird Director aird Associate 
Director of tin* (!errter for the nevel()j)nienl 
ol Economics l\(hieation. all at the I nivorsit\ 
of tlr<' Pacilic, Stockton, (lalifornia — have 
steere(i clear of some standard pitfalls. The 
work in the main is refreshingly free of the 
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bald bowdlerizing, oslriching, and distortion 
that mark some texts cravenly rrafted to 
survi\e the adoption gauntlet. Generally even- 
handed treatment of contentious matters is 
marred in only a few spots by tlie ble(H)ing- 
heart syndrome. 

Tlie writers go for tlie loaded buzz-term 
"Native Americans" lor Indians and even 
vouehsafe that (ialifornia Indians are kn()\Nn 
as "Native* (lalifornians," althciugh in sonu' K) 
years in the state I have ne\cr heard one so 
called. The brief Indian "occupaliorr" of 
Alcatraz Uland a few years back gets a lo- 
linc overblowing of i(s intrinsic significance, 
(.esar ("!ha\ez gels l\\o-thirds of a page that 
tetuK t<i dcjiiet him as (he alpha and omega 
of the (California bdior saga, in which, -^een 
in j)erspecti\e, lie is more a footnote. 

Hut thes<* are small matters, Tlie big matter 
i^ that tlu* book*-; title California Ycstcr^lav and 
Today is a decid»'d misrc[)resentalion. The 
authors have taken the easv ua\ out and 
devt)lcd the bulk nf the book tc> -aiel\ 
embalmed hi-^lo^y, Of ;^()() !c\l page-, only 60 
— 20 [lerecnl— are i'oeiised on the pt^riod siiK^c 
\\ orld \X ar II, Thi- i^ rather a[)[)alhng. It mean-^ 
that most of the book ctjiild lia\e been written 
in 101 >, considerably before c'lirrtMil grade 
schoolers' pareiUs were in the fourth grade. 
So mui h for "'(California lo(ia\/' 

This obsolescence i> c[)itotnized in a piige 
demoted to motitin pictures. The otilv peojilc 
mentione(i :r<' Sam (]oldw\ ii, Je-se bask v. Cecil 
B. DeMiile. \1 joUon, and \bu \b' \\(.y, Thi. 
coubl hav»' been writ ten in 1 0,S.S, Not hi ng about 
I.os Angeles' multibillion-dollar film, televi- 
sion, ami recording industries making it the 
rntertaiiuuent capital of the world. I didn't 
find records men tioried. and tebn isioii is tiearl \ 
as slighted. 

The book s l(j[)sidedne'>s as b(Mween past and 
present engenders some egre'gious incongrui- 
ties. We are c)verd()sed with the old s(d't-^hoe 
about the Russians at Fort Bragg, the ruissi(»ns. 
and other threadbare hislf)rical vignettes, while 
the section grandioselv entitled "(ialifornia and 
the Arts" is confined to four groles(|ue [)ages, 
one on the movies and (Uie (l(n-oted to the sheet 
niusie of "California Here I Come." There are 
fleeting mentions of Caruso singing in Sail 



Franeisco, Artie Mason Carter founding the 
Hollywood RowK and Arthur Putnam (who?) 
sculpting animals at the turn of the century. 
X^ riters are dismissed with mentions of Frank 
Norris, Jack London, and Mary Austin, Yet 
six lilies are devoted to the "Mutt and Jeff 
comic strip, witfi the cryptically gratuitous 
Information that it was drawn bv "a man named 
Hiuj ..'islier," \X hoe\'er was responsible for the 
Arts section should give the mone\ back. 

Crammed into the short side of that four- 
l(>-one [)ast -[ireseiit ratio are stabs at dealing 
with ( iaiifornla's post-Vs orld W ar II industrial 
boom, the Ktiroa and \ietnaiii conflicts, 
j)n[)nlation growth, the ethnic spcetruni. water 
[iroblenis, state go\ ernnient . and citb's. along 
with some data on (California a^ "a lead(V 
amniig slates." 

lVes-^ures for <M incision e\ ide-ntl v led to some 
inordlnatcK brustjiie treatments as well as 
some poor writing. Ticked off as [)rineij)al state 
problems are air polluti(ni. water re-^our<'es, 
laud Use. energ\. and "man\ of the sauu' soiMal 
problem- that otlu-r -latcs }ia\e." All these are 
treated in one-aiid-a-hair j)ai:<' — something 
!c-s than oOO words. The largest -lice of the 
seclidii oil -late go\ eiiimciit is 200 words on 
the reno\atioii ol the -^tate caj)itol. 

The effort to talk to fourth graders in their 
own terms j>rodiice'- some toe-crinkling 
latiiitle-: "A natural boundar\ i-^ a bouuilar\ 
that e\i-ts in nature"..," A rexcdt lakes place 
when peo[)lc rise up aizainsl their t)wn 
leader- ... N bovcott takes place when [)eople 
will have iiotliing lo do with a [)articiilar 
grou[i." And the undeT-^talement prize: "The 
gold rii-li b If High I hiuulreds of [)e(»j)le to 
California." Ami siircK it'- a wa-te nf fourth 
grader-' time to tell them: "There is much 
airjilane travel in ( !aliforiiia ' . . . "Caliiorniaiis 
like to take part in s[»orts...." W V all commit 
sueli nothing scnlencc- occa-ionalU — in first 
drafts. But t(j profev;sif)nal writers the\ send 
the signal that the thought, if any, needs 
recasting. 

( ) \ e r all, (mI iforn ia ) cstcrda \ a nd Toda \ ■ 
(•(Uilain^ a lot of pith, adecjuately reci>rde<b but 
the te\i badl\ needs rebalaruing. Fourth 
graders i erlainly need lo know about the 
origins o{ their stale. But equally, they should 



ivccivc >ot]W cliicirlalion and correlation of 
tlicy set* and hear around lliern. Califomid 
Yesterday and Today et)ni(^s through as 
e>sentially an invenlorv — a smug diorarrui of 
static labh'aux. Imaginative editing woukl 
de\ote no more than half of sucdi a hook to 
"Yesterday'' and allot ('(jnal space to the 
[)resenl — to dvnaniie re[)res(Mitat ion of the 
interplay of f()re<N that make tociav's ralifcn nia 
(juile diflerenl from the state it was even 'M) 
years ago, 

(irante(l it takes artfulness to knit together 
|}o[)nlaiion. land use, indu^trs, pollution, 
iiousiiig, poverty, ('rim(\ and the other 
converging currents of loday. But if fourth 
grader^ are old enough to ^ee homeless living 
on th(^ eilge. to he injured in freeway accidents 
or [)ossihl\ liil l)y a street-gang hullet. to he 
iKirreil from <'onlaiuinated beaches or a^ki'd to 
a^^ist in recycling, the\ are entitled to — and 
ca[)ahle of tnidcr^landirig — some clues as (o 
hf)\\ all these things fit together, inspir(\l 
tea<'li('r> may he ahle to use this rather 
rnissluifKMi te\t as a s[)ringhoard toward a 
broader vieu of ( ialif ornia, Wul thev and their 
[)U[)ils <leserve hetter,7t 



(iladwin liill \va> the l.os Angeles bureau chief 
of 77/e \ci( )ork Tinirs and is the author of 
Darning Hears a history of California politics. 

TEN TEXTS THAT CHANGED 
OUR LIVES 

Bv J(din (iarraty 

C amnion Sense (1776), l)\ Tborruis !*aine. 
The j)amphlel that, with its bold call 
for outright iride[)enderu'e rather than 
reform of the British iiri[)erial system and with 
its harsh attack on both King (»eorge III, the 
"Hoval Brute, and t he verv idea of morunrch v , 
persuade(] thousands to favor a complete l)reak 
with (ireat Brilain, 

Cnelr Tam\s Cabin (1B.'>2), bv Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, \\"h(\'her or not Abraham 
Lincoln actmdlv said to Stoue, "So this is the 
lirile woman who maile this big war/' this hook 
had an enoruu^us ini()act on hovs North(M'ru'rs 
felt al)out slavery. It (iid s«) [)rinci[)ally because 



of Stowe's ability to describe plantation slaves 
as individual people with deep feelings caught 
in an evil system without treating evt'ry white 
charac*er in the story as an unmitigated villain. 

The Injhienee of Sea Power upon History 
(1800), by Alfred Thayer Mahan, Captain 
Mahan argued that nations with [)owerful 
navies arui the overseas bases to sU[)port them 
wore vii'torious in war and [)ros[)erous in 
peacetime. The book had a wide influence 
among American military and political leaders, 

l^'ealtfi against Commonwealth (1894), by 
llenrv Deinarest Lloyd, This powerful, if 
somewhat exaggerat(Ml, attack on the Standard 
Oil monopoly attracted wide attention. In 
addition to denouncing Standard's busiru.'ss 
practices — Lloyd said that the trust had done 
evervthing to the Pennsylvania legislature 
except refiiu* it — h(" denounced laissez-faire 
economics and the application of Darwinian 
id(\is about survival of the fittest to social 
affairs, 

77(e Sehool and Soeiely (1899), by John 
Dewev. In this bcjok \ he aiUhor developed the 
basic ideas of what was later to l)e knowri as 
"[)rogressive" education. Schools should build 
character and train (^hildren to be good citizens, 
not merelv jirovide them with new knowledge. 
Thev should make use of the child's curiosity, 
inuigiruition, and [jast ex[)erienee, not rely on 
discipline and rote memory to leach. 

The Jungle (1906), by l'[)ton Sinclair, 
Sinclair's story of the life of a Chicago 
stockyard worker described l)oth the filthy 
coruiitions under which cattle were slaughtered 
and the ways in which the meat-[>nckers 
e\[)loited the^r workers. The novel was a best 
seller and led, [lartlv because President 
Theodore Boosevelt reacted to it bv setting 
in motion a goverrunent investigation, to 
fcfleral meat ins[)ection arui the passage of the 
f*ure Food and Drugs Act of 1906, 

Sexual Behavior in the Unman Male (19-1-8), 
bv Alfred C. Kinsev, This study. l)ased on more 
than five thousand interviews with men of all 
ages, and a similar volume on women, 
[)ublished in 19.S.'K demonstrated that [)eople 
of all kiruls engaged in a great variety of sexual 
j)raetices. The books had an enormous 



infliioncc on f)ul)li(' aUitlld('^ toward hunian 
>t'xualit\ . 

The Other 'irncnra (1^)02). li\ Michael 
Harrin«zlon. Thi^lxiok ua> a niajoi' I'orcr ludiiiid 
the >()-call('d War (ui [^^VfM•t\ of tlx- Lviidon 
Jolm>()n era. Harrin«zt<in called attention to 
what he called the "invi^ihle land." KortN or 
fifty rtiillidn >(»nU. Vonicw lier<* hctw een 20 and 
2i> j)erc<Mit of the Ainerii-an j»eoj»le.** wci'c 
li\ iniz helow the poxei ts line, he i'lainietl. Mo^t 
of llieiii were crowded into inner-i'it\ ^lnin>. 
"in\i.-ilih''* t(i the middle <'la--. 

Silnii Sfifiniz (MH)2|. h\ Kaidicl Carbon. H\ 
.-liHwiiii: lidw j)c-t ii idi*- -ik li i\> DDT aflecti'd 
hn(U and titln-r animaU. and indirectU 
hniiiari^. {tnKSihwit Si/rinm a [uddic hirnr 

that le(| \i) the haiiniii^ (d rnan\ ^luh 
>«uli>«laiii-c^ ami li> the niddern at!ack on all 
forrn^ id iMilliitiiMi. 

T/ic I'rfnininc \/\s7/f/f/c (l^)(>!^l. |i\ Hett\ 
rricdari. If tlii- work did not i:i\e hirlli to the 
nKiilrrn lrinini>«t mn\<'iucnt. it ^nrel\ raided 
it tti inatnril\. Kriedan ariiiicd that m()^t uf 
the I ijiirn(iri-^ha[iini; I'tircc!' td rntniern ^ociet\ 
weri* entailed in a witlc^^ cllort tn conxince 
women of the xirtirc^ of dorne^ticit\. H\ ^o 
doiri*!, the\ were w a^t i nn I he talent ^ ol niill ion ^. 
Women sliduld re^i^t the^e j)rc^>nre>. * Ihc 
onl\ \\a\ ftir a wtuiian ... to kntjw her^cll 

a [)cV^jin. * wrote ['ricdan. "i^ h\ creatixe 
work. "7^ 

John (iarrat\ i^ [ir(de^^(M' (d hi^t(n*\ at 
I'.ohimhia I ni\ er^it \ . 

l'.\i i'r[iliMi Willi [M I iiii-'-ifiii Icnjri itiftitiiti Ih riiiiijt^ 
V>. no. H. ( .(i|iM iufil l''M7 i.\ \im rii .hi IIi'i il.ti:«-. ,\ i-imi 
Ml l-..rl..-. In. 

TKXTBOOK CONSOLIDATION: 

HOW bk; a \h:n ack? 

Dnrin;: I he la^t few year> I'onsolidaliiui 
within the tcvlhook j»nhli^li inii indu^- 
t r\ lia> ai ('(derated. 1 iUeiirate(] »■( im- 
nni n ica t ion- em|Mre- with tran-nal i(Hial 
a>[>iration> have acijuired fornierlv imiejicn- 
denl lirni-. tevlheok corn|jani(> hceonie 
>nhsidiarie> in nie^actirporat i(ni> w lio>r central 
actixilie- are nonedncational, coinj)laint> ha\e 
arisen of restraint of trade, enforced prcKlucI 
sainene^>. e\rn a «il()hal [Kd)li>lnn^ carttd. 



Kestnicturinf? is at the hearl of nnderstand- 
in*: dramatic (dlan^e^ in the nati<Mr> textluiok 
market, lint the oclopns iniaeined hy >ome 
educators d(ie> not cxi>t. In I^^MH. the top ten 
te\tli()ok ()ullli•^llcrs controlled 70 [lercent of 
the market: the top three ahont one-third. 
Since Mai'nnllan^ a^i!res^i\e j(nnt \entin'e 
with \h(irawdlill thi^ ^innmer. followed hv 
il^ r(M-ent (inr(dias<' of Merrill. lln>e three ha\e 
ahont a 1.') jicrcent ^liarc. fi^nre^ sn^i!e>L 
(h*^j)il e on«:(iinif i n dn st r \ con >o hda t i (oi , 
tc\tliook pnhli>hci> liartIK cmnjicte a^ anto- 
n^(d)ile or tohaceo firm^ (hi. Man\ ^ntall 
[nihli-hcr-, like \I(d)onifaL l.ittell in -ocial 
^Indie^, conliinie to hohl lm'rati\e nii he^. 

SijjnaU (d nichc-awiirerie^^ on the part id 
puhli-hcr- ahound. I hat i- to -a\ , [itddir-hcr- 
who don't think that the\ can create a "hot 
^cllei' jre (dmo^inii rmt to i (Mnjielc in majm" 
market^, ^omclimi'^ ntil e\i'n r)alionall\. The 
(dctncrMar v di'\ »d iia^al rcadinjj ami social 
-•Indies ^nhnii^sion^ in Texa^ ha\e iirop[MMj in 
half -nnc the carK l*)<S()^. accordiiiii to om* 
Seiilt. iMire^nian ^[mke^nian. 

Scott, ['(n'c^nian. of emn'^c, lia> hceii a ninl 
id I nnc Im*. ^im'c idii^ >nmnier, newl\ 

nanrcd I'ararninrrU ( j ninnnnica t ion^ (fornierl\ 
(inlf Wc-lerril attenijitcil a ho-tilc takeover 
id Firne Inc. The jiid failed, hut n ^lionld ii'wr 
le\llM»ok idi^crxcr- -orn»' pan^e. Paramonnt 
own- Simon Schn-(er (Silver Hm'deit 
(iinn). In 1088 l'ar.irn(Mnn and Time Inc. were, 
re-pcct i\ el\ . the nimdu'r two ami nnnd)er >i\ 
tThi pnhlir-her- in llie I niteiJ Slates. If tlie\ 
had mcriied. the new conij)an\ wonid ha\e 
controlled ahno«-l 20 jicrcent <d the tra>le ami 
would ha\e ludd a \irlual nionop(d\ in -ome 
-nhjcct-. 

The cnxer of l inic Inc.**- 1088 annual r''j)(MM 
feature- tin- -elf -()roruot ional -talcnn'nt: "H\ 
the MU'i-|00(V^. the meiiia and entertainment 
indu-lr\ will i-on-i-t of a handful of verticallv 
iuteeratcfl. worldwide iiiauK. Time Inc. will h.e 
om* of them... True to it- \\ord. Time merged 
with Warner ( !(unnuniicat ion> Inc. this .lul\ 
to form the lariicsl «'onrnninicatn)U.- an<l 
entertainment com[)an\ in the world. 

SinuMi S(hn-ler and Scott. I'ore-rnan 
remain -.eparate. But a \ear a<zo. Mcdraw-llill 
Inc. Ixuipht the a— >(*ts of the college and stdiool 
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(li\isi(iriH of Kniuloiii lor about S2()() 

million in ra^l>. Maciuillan ami \l<"(Ira\N-lllll 
lia\(' rorrirrd a joinl l(»\llio()k coinpam. \Nilli 
McOraw-llill paving $100 inillion Inr (lie 
|)ri\ilc«:r. W ith tin* ar(jui>ition dC Merrill I'or 
lor S2(>() iinllion. Maciiiillan 'M.Crau -Hill 
^(•('Mi^ lo lKi\t» ('(liicH (Mif llarrourt Hraic 
ano\ it'll a^ the nation'^ lar*;cst t-Mii 
pill ili -her. Willi I'-tiinatt'il annual ^alo ol" Sf).')!) 
million. irau-llill uill lui Immcr |)uli|i-li 
a hasal ^n< i;il -indio -ciii'-. W illi a iic\n -eric- 
i^^uril ilii^ ^casnn. i'arr\in^a IMOO < u[i\rii:lil. 
\iai-inillan i- ihiiiii: if lor linlli »)(' ilimi. 
Mi'draw -Hill [ilan-« to locn^ un >n[i|)l\in»! 
^-iijililrMicntars iiialrTiaU -j)t'« ilii- inark<-t-. 
iM>ia|il\ tlic |)li]inrii\ (.alilornia fcxlluiok 
niaikri. nn\N u[) I<h' urah-. 

Ni'arl v r\ i'i \ Mile, iiii huliiii: aulhoi'^. lu'iu'l it*- 
Iriun iIk' iTniininir> {)[ ^ii\\r ihat jUixlucc 
^a\ iiiL'^ in arra^ like uarclmu^iiii:. j>riiitiiiiz. ami 
[lajxT. "ViiV an autliin- tn -a\ that he (liie-iM 

waiU III he lillhli^hed h\ a i'dli^liiilU'iale i- 
ahim^l like a Imniei lu nei- ^a\ in^ I hat he (1< le^n t 
Want lii> eleet rieif \ [iii)\ idej |i\ (!(iti l\ili^(in. ' 
-a\^ «iih' liU'rar\ aijent. \hi^l iinpDrlanl. 
( (tn^nliilalhill allnw> jiuhll-llers tn illleLM-ale 
llh'ir litir line- ami -ale- hnce-. niakiti<: llieni 
ni()r<' ell ieirni ili^t rihutdi -. 

\ lumlainental atliMetidit ol ediieat iniiMl 
fiiihli-liinii i- that e-tahli-luMl piihli-lier- 
iini<'rall\ dn nut lia\e tn worrv aiienil new 
e<nn|iaiiie- enteriiii: (he lijdd. l'f)rliiiMinu 
harrier- Id iiiarket enlr\ ereate a ediiilortahle 
<"lii:n(Mdi-l le -itnalidu. (ielliii<z -larled i^ 
prdhihitiv e|\ e\|ien-i\e. f\\en hi^ eiini[>anie.- 
<an hdler. \le( Ira w d I il I jdiiied hnce- with 
\la<inillan [larllv heiaii-e il- eldii lin*'- had 
«;niN\ n -lale and il wa- h.i\ iu^ t ronhle reniaiiiiui: 
e<nii|ielili\<-. Sniall ednipaiiie- cannot field hi^ 
eii<iu«:li -lalf- Id -ell a priMliiet liiu' effeet i v el \ . 
\loreo\er. th<-\ are inore likeK Id lia\e ea-li- 
lldw jirdlileni> in \Nhat i> a -ea-onal hn-iiu'--. 

lexllnHik- rejire-enl |i\ far the ino-t 
hie rat i\e hVId in luuik |inlili-liin':. w it h uiarLnn- 
<if hetweeii 10 and JO |ierceiil. The total I .S. 
iiiarkei lor lexihcMik- and other in-t rnet ii uial 
material- e\e<M-d<<l SI hi I lid n in h)HM. <if w hieh 
ahrid-t S2 htlli(»n repre-i iiie.l eleinentar\ and 
hi«:h -ehool hook^. Ahdut S l-Uiillion wa- - jieiit 
dii all h<jok>. 



1 e\t hooks eoin pri.^e a ndiidi-ei'et ionarv 
-eminent of the niark(»tplaee. I idike trad(» 
hook-, whieh are -ensiti\e lo hnver whim and 
eeoiioinii' lliietnat idii. te\lhook- »-\i-t in 
mandated market- that provide predieiahle 
eaiiiiiiu Ihiw-. A >ueees>lnl hnok <»r proizram 
ean pi(i\ ide man\ \ear- of revenue-^, and in 
eaplurin^ a lar^'e -liaic nl a market, rin^ up 
liiiue profit- over time. 

New leeln o^'n j)o-(-- no innru-diate llii'eal. 
'l)i--pit e the iiro w i n^ n-<' of eonipn lers. 
lexlhook- remain the loundalitm fdr a- nineh 
a- W of ela--rodiu learning/' iioie- t he 
i'urreul i--ne of the Maramonnl aininal re[)ort. 
The Idim-term outlook for lexllmok- i- hi iulit. 
The nuieli In -raided "hirl Ii dearth"' i- over. The 
po-lwar tieiierat iiiiiV ehildren ar<' nnw uoiiiii 
li) -rluMd. and edueatidiial impi(i\ einent i- 
iinieli on the nhi]tl of middle-* la-- \nieriea. 
U II duels I d r i n - 1 r net idua I material- a re 
inerea-iri^ in re-piUi-e lo hiparli-an eall-. On 
Idji (d I hi-, in-lrui'tional maleiial- ediiiiniie 
Id he a relati\el\ -mall expenditure in I .S. 
-iliodi- and pi()\ide a relati\el\ lnw-ed-l 
(ippiiiiiniitv hir enrrienlar reform. 

I Jiildreu - trade -ale- aie hoomini:. Ni'aiU 
a hillion ddllar- will he -jieiit llii- \ear nn 

hardhaek t k- lor ehildren and tun re than 

millidi) on pajierhaek-, a<c-drdini: td the 
Mddk lnihi-tr\ SiiiiK (iniup. That - u[» i I 
fn'reent lor liartlhai k- and iM) pereenl loi* 
fiaperhaek- eoinpared with fi\e \<mi> aud. H\ 
example. Ilaii onrt hraee hi\ and\ ieh -aw a l!7 
pi-i'eeni im rea-e in ehildiM-n*- Imok -ale- la>l 
\i'ar and i- addinu two new line- o| hook-. 

I he lexthook indn-trv i- in a liiuhK \olalile 
-tale, rile fren/\ of the la-t lew \ear- i- not 
likel\ to ahal(\ let n- e(Ui-ider in more detail 
rnrrent joekeviii'i for power and [>rolit-: 

\\ hat wa- the lar^e-t (Mhn-alioiial pnhli-her. 
llaretuuM Kraee .lo\ano \ ieli. i- running -< ared, 
III Deeemher |0H(,. || MJ hoiitrhl Holt Kinehart 
i\ W in-lon from i]\\S Ine. for ahdiil hall* a 
hillido. flH.I alreadv owned (!oronado. a 
< .alilornia ha-eil e(hn alidnal puhli-lh-r. i*or 
l*)()H it- -(didol -ale> and re\enne- were 
e-timaled at S177 niilhon. Slill. HHJ earries 
eudrmon- deht. in>pire<l lir>t li\ il- expan-ioii 
and -eediid h\ a hd-lile hid Irdni Maxwell, the 
Hriti-li edmnmnieatidn- ^iant that h(m<ih! 
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Maciiiillan in 1088. Siiur iIkmk thr liBJ 
halancc sho<M has hcn\ hl(*(Mlli)<:. and llic 
('()rn|ian\ lia> liccn \ iilii('ral)l(' to lakcovcM' 
allcrnpts. 

\l(Mn\Nhll(\ under the agf^r(•s^lv(• Icadcrsliij) 
oi Richard Snwlcr, Sinion & Sclm^lc^r — iIk* 
iHiinhcr {wo chhi puhli^lu'r h(^f(n'c the Mac- 
niillan/M(.'f/ra\N-Hill \(Milnr( — lia^ l)ccn on a 
huviiit.' >[)r('(\ and a.^ a resell, its rc\ ciiucs lia\ (' 
siirfitMl. In 108.'S, wluit i> now l\\rain()nnt 
[inrcha^cd (linn & (!<)., niahiK an chMiicntary 
[)nhh*>hrr. from Xerox for al)oul S5()0 milhoii. 
The next vi'ar. it at^juirrd SiUcr Rurdctt (.0. 
Vvitiu [\\v>t* artjui^ilion^. it creatt^'^ SiKer 
Rurdctt (iiiui, dedicated lo ch-fiuMitar\ 
. < h(>«»I puhh^hin^, whih* hM\ in<r PrtMiticc-Nall. 
j urcha^cd \\) 1081, to cuinvnlratc on ilie hiffli 
-chool and coHciic markets. 

In Noveiiiher I08f). Tinic Inc. acqiiiicd 
Scott. Korc'>inan \ (lo. lor S.'S2() iiiiHiou. Since 
tlien. tcxthook^ ha\ c hcen [)rof itahlc for Tinie. 
atid tlie Scott, Fore^rnau/lattle Brown hne> 
coinj)ri><* a tent h of t he c()r[)orat ion"^ est i mated 
worth. An '* 18 jKMceut I'i^e in ftpei'atin^ income 
was helped part icuhui \ h\ record revenues at 
Scott, !• ()re>rruui," accordintz to Time Inc."^ 
current annual report. \\ hile ejeuuMitary 
M'hool reading and mathematics remain StMjtl. 
For(^>riKur> major course di^cipliru's, \\^ newly 
jjuhlished soeial ^tndie^ [)ro»ira.m captured 
alm<t>t hall ol" the tiiarket in Nortii Carolina, 
the rej)ort crowed. Because Scott. Foresnuui 
is a nioncN maker, l ime \\ arner nui\ want 
to sell it oH iti the future. 

In Mav 108(). with the aid of sonu' of the 
corupanv's top managtMueut, the Pioherl M. 
I^ass (Iroup 1(^1 a hnvout of Bell and Howell, 
then owner ol Meri'ill, Bass aUo seemed to 
he moving on lloufihton Mitl'lin. when it wa> 
aruiounced in JaruKir\ 1080 that the Bas^ t^rouf) 
held a 5.6'/ slake in the couipaiu. Bv late 
April it had cnt it^ shaic to I . . Houghton 
Mifflin is oru* of the last independent jJa\ers 
in the tcxthook field. Last \ear, it earned S2[ 
milhori on sales of" S'AM million, 8231- miiliori 
of which represents school revenu<*s. 

In 1088 IN-arson, a Bi ilish c(uii;Iomerate that 
owns The Financial Tinier, out hid six other 
contestants in a p?i\ate auction to hu\ 
AddisonAV<*sley for S28l^ million. The coni- 



hined (*ducational tcxthook sudsidiary — 
Addison -Wesley- 1 .on Ionian — has world \n id<' 
sales of ahnul S l-U) million. 

The Pearson hid auil Briti>h-o\N m^l Macrnil- 
huTs texlhook forays reflect the att I'activfMu^ss 
of \mcricnn publishing pro[)erties to iinestors 
frtuu alu'oad. They are the first foreign 
piihli>hcrs to make direct ac(piisit ions of el- 
lii tcxthook lines in the I nitcd States. Some 
thought this c(ud(l not hap[)eu, assuming that 
>tate education couunittces and local school 
hoards would raise ohjections o\er foreign 
conlrol of national cui'ricula. None ha\c to 
date. 

Is consolidation dangerous? In 1800, fiv<* 
large houses, including A. S. Barnes. ApphMon 
c^' (!().. and liai'per, coirihiiu*d their tcxthook 
lists to form the American Book (!()m[)anv. 
\shicli controlled 75 to 80 percent of tlu* market 
at t he height of its inl hiem-e. The uvw comj)any 
gained a total monopolv in geographv j)uhlish- 
ing, foi' (wample. pi'oducing no new ho(»ks in 
that field for nKUi\ vears. But comp<'titi(m also 
inci-eased. The AnuM'ican l^ook ('.omj)any <'ould 
m)t stop ind(^[)endents from bringing out more 
up-to-(iate, fresher textbooks more taiha'cd to 
emerging curricula. Product (puilitv and the 
changing tastes of teacliers made a diffcreuce. 

[ p until now. the two laigest publishers in 
the \sorl(L Bertelsniaiui (W. ()erman\) and 
llachette (I'ViUwe), at least uritil the creation 
of the Tinu* \X arner colossus, have exhibited 
no intere*st in the I .S. texlbo(jk market. But 
the global reach of mult inat ional comj)anies 
aruJ the relentless mionc toward an internation- 
al framework of communication caiuu)t be 
dise(niMte(i. 

The real problem seems not to be the threat 
of global m(uu)polv. Instead it nuiv be the 
subjugatiiju o{ educational [)ubhsliers to world- 
\side communication firms more inter<'sted in 
MT\ ;uh] Nintendo games than in Thomas 
Jef fer>on or (puidratic e<] initio us. The new 
textbook corTipanies ai'e [)rofil dri\cn as never 
before. But when eflucational [)id)lishing falls 
into the harul> of individuals u ho cannot afford 
(jualitN if it doesn't pa\ on!, the curriculum 
ma\ be at gra\e risk.Tt* 

— Peter (lannon and (filbert T. Sewall 
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FLOORS AM) AIM ICLKSOh IM KHKST 

ik Icitrhiiii:: Inti'indlioiml Politico in lli(r/i 
Sr/inol^ii urw luMik edited 1)\ Kaxiniind l\M<:lisli, 
hrin*:-' loiiiMciMr (m>iiI i-ihutni s irn'iiidiri«: \\ illiairi 
Mcrincll and Jan Tucker to tlie -nhjeet, l\n«:lisli 
\\arri«. in In^- foreword, "Many of onr \oiin^^ 
j)e(){dr' reer'i\e liiuli •^^•|)()ol dijdornas de>>[)ite an 
ap[)allin«: i«:noranee of the liasie f'aeK f)f' 
*ie<)ura[»hy, forei«:ri affair-^, ariri I ,S, defense 
[i(di<'ie''. Sncli iizrioranee eridan«:ers the fntnie 
of our '-ell-«:(»\erniii«: rejmhlie/' Tlie vnlnrrte 
addresM's liie ha^ie (jnestion: W'liat •^iIOlI!d 
Arueriea'^ «>(h(K»U teaeli ahoni inlei'riational 
[)(dili<'-> and \\a\> to juviee? Kejeetiii<i rnii^lt\ 
eoneej)lion«> of «:lol);il ediieation, llie liook 
inelnd<'s sonie «>terlin»; e\ani[iles of itistnietitMi- 
al materials on inteiriational juditie^ for use 
in lii^di selnuds. a f'aseiiiat in«: a|)j)endi\ tiiat 
indicates the kind of maps tJial t(Atl»o()ks 
^iioidd Use, ami a elir(Miolo«:\ of inliM'iialioiial 
everrls sinee fOlTi. (lopie'-. — SI1-.75 |)aj)er; 
S28,2.'S (dotli -inay he ordt^-ed from tiie Ktliies 
and Pnhlie Poh"e\ (!( iiKm-, liVM) Fifteenth Si., 
\.W., Snite :'>()(), V/ashin^r((,n, DC 2()()()5; 
(202) 082-1200, 

7^ 'rcxihooh'sin ihr Third World: Policw (Ion tent 
and Contrxt, h\ IMiilij) C, .■\hl)a(di and (;ail \\ 
Kelly (S:^8.0()'lianlhonnd, Carland, 1088), is 
not nearly as definitive as the title su«:«:ests. 
Hut this scholarly gronf) of essavs — with a few 



hrealhlakin^ exceptions — does avoid the cant 
and propagan(hi that too often niar^^ discourse 
on Tliird \\'oi-|d topics. Indi\ idual essavs focus 
on «:o\ (M'nment and internal ional a<;enev 
policies regai'din^ the provisiofi of ti'xl^ arid, 
in a -^er'ond section, oir t he content of text honks 
in countries iindndin^ Nigeria, Nhilavsia, 
( ihina. and Iran. 

7^ The \ati(uial (Jo\er{UM's' Association offers 
a haiidv h(>oklet, Intrnuitioinil Edunition: A 
Resource (/ride, I i st i nno'c than f oi t v 
or«:ani/.at ions that pronuite the understand'n<: 
ol other countries and jieople aiul iari<iua<:cs. 
The dir-eet<ir\ uill aid teacher^ and other 
e(hrcal(u> iriter-e^ted in de\(doj)in<i coni'sc^ in 
world jMililics, izlohal >tndic>, and hi>toi\. i'or- 
a coj)y urite the \atiorud (/<i\ ernoi^' A^^o- 
'■iatuMi. Ill North Tapiloj St., \\'ashiii«:t(in. 
DC 20001, 

ic The Jnru' 1 080 iv^,n(. ,d' l\dii( ^itional l\diry 
i-' de \ oted to I he tojiic "Te\l hook> i rr A mer icaii 
S(n-ict\."' ( !iint rihutois irrdnde \h<dKiel \pple 
<ui *>lal<' coiitr'ol and "(dficial know leil^^" in 
tcNlhooks. Mill Horn^^ ott the Califonna Stjcial 
Stiidie-^ I' ramework, llarriel T\ sor^liern«^l(M'rl 
and \rt hni- \\ ooduar <l on I he lole of text hooks 
in the cinr'eiit <'du<atioiial i-eforrn nuiNemenl. 
aricl \rlhni' R i 1 1 <mi her^z, who reflect^ mi 
lexthook^ from the point of \ iew of a [uihlisher. 
( '.o[)ie^ may he or<lei i'd f rom Ihit terw l li 
i*irhli<at iiiii^, 80 Monl\al<' \\e., Ston<-harn. 
M\ 02180; (017) 1:^.8-8101. Sin-le issues are 

~k DnrioL' the last \ear of his life ihe late 
Sidne\ 1 look t<Mik U[) the issue of the j)i-(iposed 
hnniatiities cnrrieulnui scheduled to replace 
the \\ e^terrr ( !n II ure course at Staiifoid 
I ni\ersit\ llii^ fall. In his la-t puhlislicd 
article, apjiearin«: in the Spriii«: 1080 issue of 
Partisan Rrvint\ Hook sets out an ehxpuMit 
ca-e against the ciirricninm. Hook note-: "If 
the new course carries out the sense of the 
nuUiori as it was nrniei'stood hv its most 
ent husiastic adherents among (he mimu'it v 
^Imlents and faculty, it will he, among other 
things, a r-ompr(du*nsi vc, dilnt{*d course in 
social studies detlicated t(^ the apprecia(i(m of 
the conlrihutions and s\st(Miiatic (^ppr{*ssions 
of racial minorities, women, and working 
nuiss(»s in history, j»ast and present, in all 
cultures studied, e-^pecially Western culture.'' 



Till* (liK'^liiiii, i'oiirliulcs. \> "wlu'lhrr 

\\v lU'r lo ili'\cl(n» inluriiiiMl iiifii ami wihikmi 
(•a[)al»l<' (il ronliiiniii^: lln'ii- own tMlih'aiiiui. 
wilh ii\\v\\ li'cr tjf /calnlrN. aware ol 

tlu' 4'lialhMi^<'- 111 iImmi' nun lii'^t |irinri|il('- and 
\v[ roiifiiliMil in lln' vali^lils n{ lln-ii' nww 
Vi'\'\{'r\'\\i' iliDiiT-. jiiM'jiai'iMj lu ilcli'iul llir 
|irinri[i|i'^ iil a Ii'it ami hlM-ral ili/alinii 
ajiain^l I'lirinii'- {'vowx an\ 4[iiarh'r. ami wilh 
iIh' iinaiiinjl hin tn ilir Ininian ln-mti r\rii 
in iIm' "'nrMn. ' Tin- arlii lr will mici'r-l ans 
4'ilin-at4H" wlm \\ni i ir«« almnl lan'i'^Mil n| i-r--iuii>- 

willi lai i'. -lA. ami i !.i-- in llir liimianilif- 

anil .ilmiil nimnaliMii- m iri|iiiic<l nun^f- llial 
lia\ I' a ili-l nirl I \ part i-a n I ia\ nr. 



\rllnn S. lilrHni:ri-. jr.. maih' lln- clciiaiil j 
-lahaiirnl al lirnwn I ni\<'r*«il\ la-l yar. 
vr\i\ inU'il lo a nat innal amlinirr llii - .Inis 
in 77/ »' \t'i' ) ofl^ Tinir^: 

I'ny 111 iiiT i»r I'll- \M* iiilh iii an 

\ll|i 1 11 .1 II r\|M I H in <■. .1- \llM l |i\t 

iiiIm'i It- .1 \\ »'~hM II i'\jii rn'iii r; .iinl 
.nidi li-.iniiiit; 111(1-1 l<i\i:m wiih iln- 
.ili>>iii-|innii (it iiiir iiwii uniiiii- .iinl 
lij.lilp.ii-. It llii- -iMiinU likr .nt 

I'M- nlllliMti Id IIh' <ii<l 1 1 M 'I Ml It; ■ | n 1 1 . • 
Itr i| I III' linlliU (it cnlir-iuil 111 niir 

-Mrn'i\ .trr -iiiricn iiiK Ir.iLiil*'. hi- 

It -I'l'lll- In MM-, tluil -luillli] till! 

'I r.iiii ili'-in 1»\ I'M i'^-i\ r wta-Iiiji at tin- 

^liUlM'- nl i lllllM lI \ . IilllIlliti.lllMll, 

tziiili.il V (iliui.il Im-i ■ Iiiiii:. .iimI iIm' 

hki'. I I'l II- l.ikr |iriilf III Miir ili-litli li\ r 
i iiltiir.il ililn i il.iiH T tilln i i minn n - 
l.ikr pnilf HI iIm'Ii lulii'l itaili r\ ainl \r\ 

II- limlrr-Unnl lll.ll Ilin lllt INT i MIl lln|if 
lo iiliii'-t mIImT i illtlM'r- .ill vlt nilrr. 

I I'l lviiiiK iinl lii'lnrc ii iMi;i-i- It- Jiwii. 
In -Imri, 1 lM'lir\«' ni Wc-trin 

I l\ lll/.ltinii. 

It i> rrj--inaiii: to In'ar llli^ rn-ih) 
l oiiiiiiji Iruiii <inr ol" our nation - iiio^l 
<li-l injjni-linl lii-turian-. ami our rlo-t'l\ 
idnit ilifd with lihiTal ran-r-. It i- 
iinlortnnatr that ihr inflinMitial Times, 
in cditiiiL' In- ii'iiiark-. ml iho la-l 
>rnt('mM' 1 1'inii ihc carlirr f^i'owii adiirr--. 



ALSONOTKI) 

7^ The Ciiic l*rrsih'('lir(\ a lU'w-hMl^r ol llir 
lii-litiili' (Ol Wriliiiii, H<'adiii»j ami (!i\ii' 
I'.dm'alioii ;il tin- Harvard (iraiiuah- Si IumiI ol 
I'.ilm at ion . f oal iin-- art nd<'- I hat -ii.l^>H'-I 
iiimi \ ati \ <• wa \ - to lirlji -tmli'iit- di' \ <doji i i\ ir 
i(lriilil\ <ir value-. Ill <im" |u'(>jrrt. miti'<l in 
llh' Sjirinsi l^^MM i-MU-, an iMiiili-li and -ori;il 
-imlir- lisudhT in l.n- \laiiio-. New Nh-xioo. 
ha\r Icainrd ii[i to [Hfjiarc a wriliiij: -kill- 
liamllmiit. thai ii-<'- (jmilalinn- on ri\ir \irliir 
Irom -oiiii' iiroat [diilo-ojdu'r- ami -lali'-iiicii. 
I'or [>ara^ra[di ami -('ntcnrc -inirtnro, tlii'\ citi' 
tin- likr- ul lairiTliu-. IIoIiIm'-. TMr(|u<'\ ilh". 
.Iriiri-<Hl. Jlid H/r<r.\n \. Tiipi'ka, whih' iilldrr 
LMMMimar anil ii-aiir tlir\ ([imtr -urh lisiinr- 
.i- Sii-aii \iiilion\, ilorar4' Mann. ai]»l 

iV.nikliii Ko<i-r\rlL Tlio-r who waiil h) hr on 
tin- iiiailiiii: li-l -lundd write <ir rail Sandra 
I.. Stot-k\, l\ditor. Thr r;,Mr l\-lsprrlin\ 'J^') 
i.ai--4'ii ihilL \ji|iian \\a\. ( '.aiuhriili:*'. \1 \ 

i)'2\:vA\ ((ii7) i<):>-;'.r)2i. 

rin' ( '.liiMnai'- Mimk (ioiniril. a min|inilii 
a--oriation ol ('Inldrrn - hook |iiihli-lirr-. .n'm- 

to [ii'oinotr tlu' u-i- ol tra<lr 1 k- in -orial 

-tiiihr-. In inninnrtioii with thr National 
Cdumil hir thr Siirijl Stmlir-, thr i.Wi'. 
[u<'|)arr- an ainnial li-l <il iiotahlr tiadr honk- 
in -ui ial -1 iidir- ainn'd al i liildrr n hrt w rni I i \ r 
and tliirtiM'ii. Thr Imuk- |irr-riit nianv oritiiii.d 
thriiir- and ha\»' a jih\i-iii;: forinat. In 
alitio-t tiiir hnndi'rd luiuk- wrrr -rlrrtrd, in 
lirld- -indi a- \nn'im*an and W orhl lli-liir\. 
I'olk Talr- .jnd Stnrir-. Porlr\ ami Soni:-. 
l^ioi:ra[ih\ and \iitohio<:ra[ihs . I'hi- rtdrrtir 
li-t iiirlmlr- a inniihcr of title- thai ih-al willi 
-mdi -ri itni - - nhjri t - a- -la\ ers . 1 he I loloran-l . 
ami \ irtiiam. Kalhrsn l.a-ks*- no\el. Thr Banc 
U'firs, lor e\atii|ile. -el in ihe lah* iH(U)-. jiil- 
l^old -erkrr- and honr--rrkilli: iire|iaeolo«:i-| - 
ai:aiii-t Anieriean Imlian- in thr j)raiiir- ami 
ha»llaiid-. Sonir readn> siw ihi- ii-l in llu' 
\|H'il \hi\ i— nr ol Sacitil Tdunilinn. 

Siiiiih' rojiie- of the ie|)riiit are a\ailahlr from 
thr CJiildrrir- Hook Cnnneil. (>7 lr\iiiL' Hh. 
P.O. Ro\ TUh. \i-w York, \> 1(VJ7^>. 

I iilikr ill (ireat Miilaiii. eronoinie- lia- 
ne\er he<Mi inle^M'al lo the I .S. -t)ri:il -linlie- 
rnrimailinn. In >j)ile of urow iii<; iiitcre-l in llio 
-nhjei l — llie .Vdvaneed Plaet'inenl i> tieveioj)- 
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m<z (I lU'W ('(•(iiKifiiK'H j)r(»|irani— riui^t ('('(uiorn- 
ic> is coiifnii'd lo >n('(i <lr<'iiiy (jiiarlci's as 
"(•(HWuiiHT (vliicndon * ni- "niai'krl ill*: ('(iiica- 
lidii." Siiic<' llic J<iint (idiiiicil (Ui 

Kcoiin|iii< I'.diical loii lia-- Udi'kt'J l<i «:(M 
iTiitKunir*. iiiid ilic niiriciiliifn and iiii|H(i\(' 
tlir (|iialit\ nl' (M'orxiruit- (vjiKMtidii. 

TliKitiiili h'arlicr tiaiiiin*; |irii<iraiiiH ami tlir 
cldjuiH'iii (il ciiniruluiii iiiah'iiaN. the 
('.oiith il ('(liic.. Ml- al all lf\cU •zain a 

ii(>lt<'i' iiri<l('r-l ai)4)iii<.' <ii Ira^ic crriiKuiiic 
(•(ii)C('jil-. AiiUHit; oilier lliiiiu-. ( '.(iiiiiril 

|innl(iiT- ;m iiiipic-«.i\ r li-i df liiiili(jiialil\ 
h'\tlMMik- and iii^l I iM lional iiialci iaU. Slii- 
di'iiK al all iiradr l('\rU cinrdlrd in (In- 
(;unnrd'"> I )r\ cldjiincnlal l'!riMidiiii<' l''.<inialiiMi 
Pini!iaiii lia\c >riM'<'<] si«:nirii anll\ than 
tld'ir i-(ni nl <'i-(ia r( > in otln-r -ilid(d- dn 
tiatidnall) iMiinicd t(>-t> di' ccdndiiiir nndci- 
^landin;i. (!niicnll\ . I. -rlidnl di-li' l- 
|iailii i|iali' ni llir jH-diiiain. wlndi i- -aid Id 
lia\<' ii'Mi'ln'tl more than HOO.OOO Ifaclh-r- and 
Ui.T) nnlli<in -Indent-. I'di- iiiuir iiddiinatidn 
nr a lataldtini', wntr (ir rail tlir Jdint (inniird 

dn inV I'.ihii al idii. Ww k ^dnlli. 

^ drk. \^ lOOlh: CM J) oa.V:)!')*). 

tV 1 .1-1 Ma\ \r\N ^ Mi k ( :il\ Hdaid id' 

I'.fhn al Kill, aldii"; willi ilir \--drialidn «d 
\iiidni-aii I'lilih-hci- and llir ('.(niiH il t\\ ihi- 

(irral (al\ Sri U. Iir|t{ a inaidr li-Mhdnk 

»dlliMjniniii Id r\aiiiinc \nn'itran ht-ldi\ 
niaJiiial- .ind di-rii-- ihc i in| n nla n re ni 
jii'diiidl i lit: wlial arc -aid In hr hia- Ircc 
iii-1 niclidiial iiialcriaU. 

I h«' main -('--idn Idcu-rd dii the d<'|ii( lMin 
<d iiiiiidril\ mirii|)- and winin'ti. Il(i\\ar<l 
I)(hI-mii id llic S( hdinhnrii ( Icnlrr Idr Mi'-cai i li 
in Pdai'k (iidliirr. and rr)aitlhrir rd lltr tiru 
hAllujdk -lijd\ 'niiul'uii: (ind /{rt/nriLini: I .S. 
fli^t(ft\, -lri'--rd that inindri!\ -Irrcdlx pr^ dd 
alicil dtn- -Indrnl-' -('ll-iina«:r. -niial dcM-l- 

o( '(il. and \ii'\s (d llic world. Mtlnni^h \\r 

ark now l('<li:rd lhal lr\lhtidk- iidw trr.il 
iiniidrilir- and wouicn iiKa-rlairU than in thr 
[ia-1. ihr-c LM nnji- ^tdl lla\r lai- td .i^d. "Pa'a-rd 
h*\l-arra \ dr-t rnr t i\ r iidhirnr('/" DodMiti 
said. Wrddii't kiKfW iiiiirli aliont tin- hi-toi'\ 
ol llir I .S. jirran^r wcddii't klldw inurh ahoilt 
lllr \nirrirail j)Co[)lr. \rrordin«Z to l)<id-oii. 
fdnralor- -hdidd hr awa I'r <d" t In - nnilti* nitural. 
innllirlhnir inak('n|) ol diir -d<'i('t\. Hia>d'r('r 
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All 
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Ml 
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All 
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Ml 
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L' O 
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Ml 




\r\N \lr\ii'n 


Ml 




/I arid (I 
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/'fXtlS 


I .S. 


lll-l<M'\ 


Mahania 


■Ml 




Idahd 


Ml 




f\('ilhirfi\ 


Ml 




\li--i--i|ijij 


■Ml 




Xortli ('.(troliiUt 


Ml 




f'lornlii 


K() 




Sdiith ( lardliiia 


l-() 




'f'f'Xds 
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hatu " At iitt\v ■ nt llir lii[( Lin skill's III h sllKMik -.ilr-. 

I Iji - I \ |»|i .it -l.th - .|il<i|i|M»M i \< t< - I nil. jiHir \ r.M-. l|l«Mli:ll 

It ..UI Ih- i Slriri.!! Im -i\ \r,il-. I I. ill rin|,|- .M itir 
-I.U«- ir\rt lull irvnu- smi.it sIimIh - IrNllhiuk- nil ,| 
Mtltlll*.: srlh i]tlt<- 



I'dni'atidii ran rnahh' -tinlriits to i:aln "r<'^jMMi 
and aji|H<'riation lor other riiltiirr-. a -<'ii-i- 
ti\its to other-, and a retzaril lor Iniiiiaii worth 

\olie <d ulial I)(Hi-dn >a\'- i- ohjer t ifoiahle. 
<'\eii iIkhi^Ii hi- ('diM|ilaiiit i- -liLdillv tired. 
Since the late I ^H)i)> ■-that i- for 1 \sent \ 
\ear^ --te\t hdiik jiiildi-lier-. etlncatoi's. »:o\ * 
eriniieiit (dTirial>. and other c(Hicern<Mi rili/cns 
lia\<' acted to hrint^ into forii- the ethnic 



•irdiiii"., liiiiitlii-.'i|i|M-il. wi'ini'ii. ,111(1 ifi\\<'r^ 
iii'«:l«'i'h'(l li\ lii-hiriaii- in llu- jia-l. DimUom 
Iki^ lii-- n\sii Iidni \\\> |n'r-|M'ct i \ i\ llic 

I iiili'il Slate- ^li-^li'ii'- \silli '•harm'. In a 
Maiiicliaran imiM-r-i'. a -lni»!iilr mi 
liii-t racial, eri hkuiih-. ami izi'ihK'!' iiiju-^liiT: 
|MMi|»li* (if «'(i|«ir ri«:lii aiiain-'l Kiiriirciitri'^m: 
lii«'l<ii \ \^ -Inrs rtl W f-ii-iii ili/alinirs 
(l('^|i<)liat inn nt nature, iiali s r> r'li 1 1 urc-*. and j ii>l 
almut ('\ «'r\ tliiiis: t-Uc. 

Thinlmi: nud HcthiiiLini: I .S, llisi<}r\, an 
anal\-i- dl trMliduk crmtrnt fle\ rl(i|MMj li\ llir' 
( MinrM'il on I rili'rr.i<ial HiHik> lor ( '.liiMrfii ami 
rclca-i''l at tin- ffinli'ri'iiiM', wa*- unrhn u ril I imi 
li\ -iirnr nianir rcliiiiim- nr^ani/atitui- iin Inil- 
iriy (ill- \alinrial <.miniil i\\ i !lun iln^-. Hi*' 
rrjuii t |iniff«»«.e*. lu a«l\ani (' a lua*--! rer rcN i-^ioii 
u( iIm" nalmn " j)a'>l in Icstluiiik*' ami lln'rrli\ 
prdrfinh- "Vj)iial ju'-lic.'. it liaril to tell 
w In tlji'r |Im"*» riaiiii i*- ili-inizcimou*< nv p.nl . l.ikf 
other rcjiort-. it fine*, iioti- tin- near-ah'-rmr 
«il r<'l|i;iori a> a ti'sllmok -.nhjMt. Hiil i\> 
nu'llnnioK>ii\ ri-iljli' ami tin' iiuoKiMnmil nl 
In-torian- i- alnio-t m>m'si«-l('nl . 'riiiiiLm^ and 
Rrlhi'iUiii: I .S. Ili\t(ir\ hri-tli-- willi rifilitroii". 
tinlrai!«'. Vnierica " --lorx iieuin- liml enti*. wjih 
"rla--i*»ni .** ui il i t a r i >ni ami ini|M'riali*'ni. 
iit'rnniile. ri*lii:ion«» (tpprc-'-ifni . fromnnit 
rsjiloilal inn. and racial liiizolrs. It jiivc*- ii 
dc|in'--in«: anti tli-tort»'rl [uclnrc (>{ llic nation - 
jia-t. Mor'c dcprc^-^-inu. lio\sc\cr, i> that >t>mc 
oT il*- ini|H»rlanl tundcr- may take tlii- 
poh'mical, parli-an voi .> he anthnritat i\ e 
and "halanfcd." ( '.f inie*- e ;i\ailahlc (roni tlic 
(!oum il on hitcrracial l^ook^ tor < *.lnldi*{'n. 
IHll ih'oadua\. \c\N ^ork. \^ Um'A. 



SOCI AL sri wimkw 

Niindn'r 2 
Kail hW) 

KDiroH 
Cilhert T. Se\Nall 

\SM)(:i \TK KDITOH 
I'i'ter ( iannori 

KDITOKI \L NSSISTWT 
l.i-a T. H(Mlmian 

The SoridI Slu<li('\ li('\irii \> a (jiiarteily 
jnihlicat ion ol the Anierii-an I e\ll)f)ok 
< .(> nn cil . a national < (Ui>or t i n ni to 
a(i\amT tin- fjinilitN oi >or'ial >tni]ie> 
'.t xthook^ aM(i all in>I rnc| icmal iiialeriaN. 
I'jiilm'ial d/jo-e^ ar*- hicah-tl at 177) 
Ui.ei-ide l)i"i\e. Hoom "iitM. New ^ork, 
\^ 101 IT); (212) a7()-27()(). 

American Texlhtiok ( !(ninr'il 

(iilhcrt T. Sewall. Director 

■\dvi^or\ Roai<i 

(!liarlottc (irahtree .i..T.!'e> (!. (iihlin 

hcni> \\ \)i)\U' hill Iloiu- 

({(iln-rt Kcrrcll Keiirdli T. Jackson 

Paul (ia^oion Kenneth l.\nn 

John (iarratv Donald N. NK'( Hotkey 

Tlie \ ie\\> e\{>re>>ed in \\\v Socinl Stiulivs 
Rcrit'U arc the anthois and do not 
nccc>>aril\' reflect tlie vi('Ns> ol the 
\tneriean Te\th(nik Ctjinicil ov its 
ad\ i-ory hoard. 

® (ientcr (or Kdncation Stndie^ 



W ANT Ml I/riFLK COIMKS OF 
THK SOCIAL STI DIKS HKMKW ? 

Man\ readers have r('(|nt'-tetl mullij)le 
copies ol the SocidI Studies /?c//c;r. W 
are happy to sti|)plv lar^^e an<l small 
orders, hut \sc luust char<ie SI. 00 per 
cop\ to cover [H)sta/z»' ami hamilinj: costs. 
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A PI BLICATION OF THE AMB:R1CAN TEXTBOOK COUNCIL 



W intrr IW) 



iiti'tlainnuMi I Mi;i«:Mjitc Nornian I.('ar 
tllr loundt'i- of tlir IN'opIc loi- llir 

\nirricaii \\ a\ . ati ()r«:atii/.ati()n liial 
lui^ ofh'ti ^{■crrird lo \N(>rs|ii|) /calou^K at the 
>liritir> of [tliirali^ni and ^rculari^m. So it is 
with N(niH' ^iiijjti^r — and ^at i^lar t ion — ur 
rt'porl lliat I.rar. aluav> attentive to trcndv 
idca^ in llir pofndar i-nltntc. uscd t lie annual 
Anicrican Acadc^rnv of Hrli«;i()n nirotintr, held 
in Analiritn. ( lalilorn ia. ()\rr tin- Thank^^i\ in«i 
liolidavs, ii> a loriun to dcclaini on tt»\tl>oc)ks 
and liic ncfil for ^<'lio(d> to "nnrturr >[>iiilnal 
inmjiitialion." l.car <'all('d on tiic tin'olo«i\ 
prof (">^or^ and r('li«iioti> leader^ to join ((H('(*^ 
with oiIhms trvinii to [jcrMiadc [)id>lislnTs to 
crul "an aj)[)allni^ m-tzlcd and ni isin i orniat ion 
alxHi! r(diL'i(m in tcvtiiooks. His remarks j)oiMt 
up an ariinnicnl aliout ^(diools toda\ <-oinin«i 
IVotn <liv(M s(' (jiiartors. "Anuin*: secidari^N. llir 
a\«Tsi()n (ouard disciissin*; moral \alnr^ — let 
alone r(di«iion — can r(»a^'li al)sind rxtrcMMos/" 
I. car a>s('rl<Ml. Man\ others lu'^idcs liic 
Udcvisioti [)rodiMMM* iia\<' come to the snrnc 
«(HHdiir.i(ui : social ^tndic^ IcxtUooks arc 
dcnvint^ a basic ch'rncnt of the Ann-ricaii and 
human pa^l. Accor(hni;K . in thi^ is^nc ssc 
iru ludc a s[)ccial >cction on rcli*;ion. W c arc 
also <'\pan(hn«i onr rc\io\\ (■(i\rra«ic in this 
Issue, puhlishin'; tuo multi()le reviews in 
iniporlant cnrrieular areas. The lir^t c\alnates 
hislorv le\tsnsed in hus crdex el \nierican hi'ih 
srliool ln.stor\ ("lasses. The second considers 



Three Kasv Headers 



■\ re\re\N of tln<'c leadinti Aiui'riearr 
liisti»r\ te\liM)()ks lor U-ss al)h' ln*;li 
seh()()l stiulerits. 

lie \ \laf;nHler an<l r.drnpany: 

Three i .e;uliri<i Xtnerii au 
(I()\crrnru'nt "Texts 

\ re\ii'\\ <»l th<' li-^rndars M(i^ru<{rr\\ 
inuTican (fovi'rnmmt and tsso other 
h'Ms lunk e\i-esr>i\t> iii\eraji<* and 
rrukre. 



IVe ()... 



. i{eh»;i()n in 'Tcxtlmoks: 
\ Sensitive SuhjiM l 
Slighted 



\ sjn-i ial section iin hrdiri«i a surves o( 
how Mormons are tr«'ated in historN 
tcxthooksi also a re\ iew of an excellent 
new hook in a m-tilected snhjeet area. 

,uc |0 Testhook I rulustr\ : 

An I pdale 
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three leading Aiueriean <ii)\ ernnuMi! te\ll)0()ks. 
including! the I'ahled Magnider. which \\i\> 
dominated tiie field fur generali(ni>. \\"e think 
all ihoe i'e\ie\N> and articles arc timely and 
of threat interest. \\"e believe that yon will agree. 



THREE EASY READERS 

B\ Martin Mor>e \X ()o>ter 

//■■<• the People: A llislorv of the I 'nited States. 
2(1 (v/. |)a\iii B, f^idna. Morris S. (jreenherg, 
and Jerome M. S[mI/. D. C. Heath, 1082. 

/.//(* and Liberty: tn American History. Philip 
Roden. I^rurr Kraig. liohwni L. (Ireer. and 
Bett\ M. Bi\ins. Scolt, Foresman. M)87. 

Hxp/orini: Ameiicnn History, 2(1 ed. MeUiii 
Selnvart/. and John J. O'Connor, (ilohe. 

These three leading "easv reader>' are 
geared to high >rhool >tndent> who \Nill 
never again >tnd\ the Mihjerl. Fiasy 
readers are a >j)ecial \arietN of hi>tory text. 
'I'hev aredoigned ftu' high school >tn(lent> with 
low-level rtMding >kill> who nonetheless \m\>\ 
lake an American hi>torv conrse to (jnalily f{)r 
a di[)l(nna. There are manv >nch children, and 
e\ en if tliev are ncM college honrid, t hey desei \ c 
engaging te\tl)ook>. Snch ho(jk> >honld tle\ote 
mo^t of their >|>ac(^ \o the hasic facts, not to 
frilU or theirie> that >honld he pnrMied in more 
advanced conr>e>. 

Of the three titles, onlv Kxploriiifr Ameriean 
History aiM-nrafe!v. il hlaridU. de>cril)e> the 
de\elopnient of the I nit(Ml State>. l^oth /,//'/' 
and lAhert\ and H e the People dv\ o\r too itian\ 
page> to nones>ential IrilU >nch a> >lang 
glns>iirie> and gaMu*> (hat mi>h*ad or hore the 
r(*ader. The>e hoc)k> hase their appioarh cm 
the fal>e and patronizing notion that >tudcnt'> 
are mjlikelv to he interested in the >nhjec(. 
Often tliev frame the great dehate> of America 
in leriii'^ of tfie ag(njie^ of the average teena^zer. 
Kor ex.niiple. i:i the s(H'li(jn in // V the People 
that deaU with Vrtn'ricaV imperial expansion 
in the IROOs, {Ik* author- a-k: "llaxe vou e\<M- 
felt that wanted to make a place for 

\ ours(df ill a group of j)e(»ple and to he accepted 
and respected h\ themy ' 

The authors of Life and Liberty apparently 



a>smne that the growth of America is the 
historical ecpiivalent of achieving pnherty. In 
their section on the Kevohitionary War. they 
offer a pallid story about a teenager wanting' 
to move out of his parents' home: "In many 
wavs, C.hiis was like the people who lived in 
tfie .Vmerican colonies in the 1770V , . . . L nlike 
Chris, the (*olonists had to fight a war to gain 
independence." 

After independence, the hook continues, 
\merica >till acted like a collection of teenagers 
in tronhh*: "America in the [)eriod from 178^) 
to 181.'S might he com[)ared to a class of 
students in their last \ear of school. Those 
students are at a crossroads in t heir life, almost 
independent but not cpiite.' 

Reading Life and Liberty, a critic may wonder 
if ihe authors will extend tlu' analogy of 
.■\merica-as-teenager further. I wanted to see 
a chapter like "The Cniled States in lOtS: 
Crmn[)v (ira'ulpa of the VX orld Stage." This 
image of Am» .'*ica as a person is. of courst*, 
ludicrous. Moreover. b\- condescending to their 
audience, the authors of thes(» bt)oks do iu)t 
achit^ve their goal. 1 have ne\er known a 
sixteen- vear-old who enjoved being talked 
dow n to or bal)i(Ml. TIk^sc efforts at "relevance" 
are likelv to repel. m)t attract, readers. Life 
and Liberty 'i> a eallio[)e of "bells and whistles." 
full of so manv diversions and ginuni<'ks that 
the XnuMiiMii story is lo>t. or wt)rse. made to 
seem cute ami contrived. 

\b)re pern iciousl V . however, all thr<'e 
textbooks distort histor\ . They omit sifrnificaiil 
facts at the sntne time the\ place a mistaken 
em[)hasison the roles of women aiul minorities. 
The most misleading is U"e the People. wlu)se 
authors present the storv of Vmeriea as a 
pageant of characters interspersed with 
snippets of narrati\e. I scd in iTioderation. the 
iiitrodiiclion of biogra[)hies into a history 
primer is a good idea. America's storv is. after 
all. something more than inexorable historical 
trends. In H e the People, however. biogra[)hie< 
occiipv the majoritv of the text, which could 
\[d\e Ikm'Ii bettt'i- spent on pro\ iding basic fact.s. 
The life of the eighteenth-century .American 
e\()l(»rer John bed va I'd gets t w «i pages, for 
exam[)le. hut Renedi{'t .Arnold is never 
ineiit inned. 'i'he eradication of the \ el low -fe\ er 
inos(piito receives two pages. Both \\ illiain 
\bKinlev and C rover ( lie vela nd are absent 



allogellKT. 

If [fV the People \ '\e\s> Ariicricaii history [\> 
a pageant. Life and Librrty prcsiMits tlu' [ki>I 
as a carnival. lu aullior^ offer tiic reader not 
onlv (•harl>, nia[)s» and otiier iliii^lratioii"^ iuil 
a er()>s\vor(l [)ijz/le. seraini)le(l \v()r(l>. and even 
recipes. Some of tiioe hell-and- \^ In^l le frills 
are illuininatina, >ueli as ^ongs from the ( jvil 
W ar (n*a s[)e»llin*i exercise that a>k> the student 
to correct the notori(jn^ly fraetured pro^e of 
Meriwetlu'r Leu is\ journaN. I^nt doe> t ln' Io\n - 
achieving >tuHeTU trulv ru't»d a nnitMUonic aid 
lo help remend)cr the name^ of the [)re>id(Mil> 
that hegin>. "W ilma and Joan made Marvin 
and Jake ' Wry hot Tennessee [)ie"? 

Life and Liberty, more than either of the 
other two books, re'l'lect-^ lh(^ <-nrrent tendem \ 
to stress social and economic hi>tor\ u\ev other 
fornix of anal\>i>. Much of thi> i> fascinating, 
hut much more is >eriuu>ly impleading. For 
<'xample. in their rh'^cu'^xion of pric-e?-. the 
author^ rouliindv forget to [)nt price> in 
context. To that \>(imen \>lio \>()rked in 
the Lowell, Ma^achu^ct t>. cotton niilU in th(» 
18:^ns earned "S:2.r^() to S.'VOO a week, from 
which SL2ri \va> deducted for li\ing costs," 
is meaninglesx out of context, fo students this 
irdormati<)ri gives tin* impression (,f slave lahor 
in what wasafairU enlighteru'd (\irl\ inclustrial 
setting. \^ itiiout information ahout the [)ric('>, 
(d goods anci x-rviccs during this pf'rif)il. ihe 
studeiU caruiot kmi\N \>hellu*r the Loucll 
factorv worker's uages were high. low. or 
a\erage. 

Like manv historians today, the authors of 
Life and Liberty o\e'rs|ate the iin[)ortam-e »>( 
wonum and minorities in our ruUion's liistor\ . 
in<'lndirig uuun ohscure (igures who would not 
have hecn im luded ii thev were wliite nwdes 
with the <ame ac-complishmciits. I grarU that 
textbooks treated woitien and nutu)rities for 
\ears as little uiore than the >^tories of MolK 
Pitcher and Booker T. \\ ashington. Hut to 
in< ludc women and minorities sololv because 
of their race or gender js as rujxious as to 
exchule them for the ■>ame reason. 

Life and Liberty, for e\am[)le. gives Abigail 
.•\damsa half-page hingra[)b\ , !t nu'iitioiis John 
Adams thre(^ tiitics m passing, and igimrcs 
Henr\ Adams entircK. \iu)ther half-[)ag<* in 
the text is de\(»ted to the colorful but in- 
significant AL'irv L(Nisc. the [\)pulist I\irt\*«^ 
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vice-presidential caiulidate in 1802. Why does 
Life and Liberty highlight Langston Hughes ami 
ignoi'f' Robert Frost^ Mar\ M(d.(M)d t^etluuie 
is called "an imjiortant a<l\iser on black 
education and integration lor Presi(iciit 
Fianklin I). l^oosc\clt" when far more 
important I{oose\'ell aides su<b as Harold 
Ickt's. Harr\ Hopkins, and (!ord<dl Hull are 
left out. .A more judicious auctorial team \vf)uld 
ha\e set guidelines sudi as "ex(du<l<' all NVw 
Deal ad\ iscrs an<l Hrain TrusttTs." criteria that 
are not f ounded u\nm race ami g(Uider. 

Exploring Ameriean ffist()r\ is the im)st 
straightforward, ami hence most acccf)table. of 
the thrcH' textbooks. It provides a sober ami 
roncisc* account of American militar\' historv. 
for exam[)le, while the others slight the lo[)i<\ 
(He the People does not e\en m<'ntion the 
causes, battles. c)r ((mstvpu'nces of the War 
of 1812.) Life and Liberty chooses the \Nars 
it aual\/es in an arhitrar\" ami capricious wa\ . 
For exam[ile. the battle nio\erru'nts of armies 
in [he Mexican War are gi\en extensive 
treatmcrn. Matties din-ing the War of 1812. 
including the burning of W ashington !).(!.. g<) 
unrec(trdefL 

Exj)lorini( American History presents the 
stories ti chooses to tell in a m)-iumsense 
manner. In three [)ages the bocjk accuratelv 
describes the Mexican War's causes ami 
conse(juences. including such interestim: facts 
as the Mexican arniv wa"- five times the si/e 
of the victorious .American forces. That is not 
tt) "-a\ that it meets the standards of fiiu- 
historiograpin . It is bland. una[)|)et izing. ami 
ofieii didb It coiUaiiis iH) [jassjon: il could have 
been writtt'D h\" a team of CJraiigrinds. 

Ideally an eas\ reader should deliver the 
basic facts, as P.xplorin^ American History tU)o. 
and sup[)lenient them with a lew of tin* 
at tciU ion-getters that Life and Liberty o\<'ruses. 
Such a book would be \Nritten bv an imlividual. 
not deve|ope<l b\ comnntt(*e. A \n (dl- writ ten 
ami accurate text would do far rm)re to inler<*st 
les> able students than anv nuudier of scope 
and se(pu*m'e charts and readabibt\ formulas. 
Mnt tlu' peculiarities of the textbook imlustr\ 
make this improbable in the ft>rese(Ml»le future. 
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MAGRUDER AND COMPANY: 
Three Leading American 
Governmenl Texts 

H> (:iiarl('> T. Huhin 

M(i^ni(Ict\ American (government, H('vi>('(l Ijv 
William A. McCliMia^lian. Prcnlict' liaii. 

Government in the I nitetl Stotes, Hirliard 

H<Mnv. Larr\ Klouilz, ami \\ illiaiii HitIIii. 

ScrilnuM' Macriiillaiu 1^)87. 
. imerican (rovernment: Prineij)le.\ and Praetices, 

\lar\ Jane rurnrr, KtMinctli Swit/cr. and 

(:harl(»ltr Wvddeiu WevnW, 1087. 

Several \e,\v^ «>f t«*a«liin«z int r()«iurlnr\ 
<nnr--c-- in \uirrrran erruncnt tn 
cnlh'tic >tii(l('iit> led n\e to hrlievc tlial 
tin- ^uhjcrt wa-- imt tau|;Iit in liiirli -riuioU 
an\ more. !t \\a> a fzrrat >nrj)risr to find 
(liat (d the 120 -tiid('nt> I ha\<' in an VintM'ican 
go\ crntntMit ('la>''. IT^ had (akcn tlir ^uiijt'ct 
in liiuh x luml. and >t'\i'ral tliout:i\t tlif\ imd 
u^ed tilt* itook callrd Matinidrr. wliirli Iia*- Ix'cn 
in [>rintfor7i \ «'ar>. -onrt' 1 ()0.(KK> copic- 
a \t'ar, and i('inairi> one of tlic nio>t mii'c('>''IuI 
t('\tl)o(»k> ('\ (M" u rit ten. 

riit'>(' tlirtM' l)ook> (•(Mitairi, and j>r('>jMit 
i'h'ard\, inf orirratiini alnnit jn-'t tlut'-r l>a*<i('*< of 
'\nnM*iran t:n\ t'rnnuMit tliat 1 \\(nild liojn' 
'•Indent - < (nm' to rolle<:r know in ^z. liav in^ rea(i 
tln'-e lnmk-, >tudtMlt- rniild kno\\ -ornetil'lltl 
alioiil (lie r.(ui-titutioii, tiic -trnrturc and 
tiin<'li(ui-- id tlio i!n\eriniiiMil . and \ariou-' 
[nildir pnlic\ i>«-ne«-. T!rt'\ <(uild lie fairiiliar 
with the nieaiiiri^ nf ter-ni> >\ie\] [\> ( ln'ck- and 
halaiift'--, re«lerali«-rir, --eparatitMi of powers, 
intere*-t ^rou[i>-, jnihlic- opinion. 

So \Nlr\ don l in\ >tuderit*- know llie ha-'ic-- 
td \nieriean L:n\ eminent? Siirel\ >oir[e re-^funi- 
<ihilit\ re-t- with tlie><' te\t-. While the-e 
hook> r(»ntain nnieh nf tiie imw inforrrialinn 
>tndent«- ^llould iia\e. tlie\ dn not >eein to 
pre-^enl it in a wa\ likeK to pr(Hhiee tiie 
iinder-taiidin«: id that inluiinatiori that i- 
neee«->ar'\ lor retention. There are two related 
rea-on- fur tln> lailin»:. Fir>t, tlie-e ho(>k> (•(►\er 
Ino itiiH'h irrfMirul, Second, too often the 
material thai i> di-eii>>ed i- pre>ented witluuil 
ail o\ erarj'hiiii; per«-[K'eti\e thai w(uild allow 
>tndeiit> to pla«e di\er«-e f'aet«- in a eontevt, 
Mafzrinler i*- aware that the fir«-t ehar«:e ean 



he made: the pre>ent iiutlior answers it h\ 
>avint: tliat il the hook "i'- a 'lar^ie' one, it 
i> heean>e it> >nhjeet matter i> a \ery lar^ze 
and a \ er\ iinp(n*tanl one." T[ii> is not an 
ade(]nale defense. Iinporlaiit tiling- can he 
••hort and eoneise. The Mihjeet matter i> large, 
hill that doe- not mean that te\t> >neh a> tliCM' 
lia\-e to attempt to exliansl it. in faet. tryiiitz 
In (In >n ineaii> lailini! In make di>tim'ti()ii> 
ahont what i> iiKfre or le>- iiii[)orta:it for 
-Indent- t(f he learning at thi> >tage of tlieir 
ediieat ion. 

Il i- ea-\ to point out tlial tin' \ohime of 
information eontained in all ihe-e hook- i> 
inflated eon-iderahl\ hv tlu' [)ietoral material 
pre-ented in niap>, graph-, (diart-, and 
[iliotograph-. \X hile reasonahle [)eople ean 
<li-agree ahout the e\tent smdi vi-nal aids ar»' 
central to learning, -urely all ean agree that 
-neli material should sii[)[)ort and supplement 
the le\t in stM-iou- wavs. Often tlie\ do not. 
W hat. in Turner'- eha[)ler on state t^\eeutive 
and judieial hranehe-, does a [del ure o( 
eampaign -ign- in frtmt of a hu- on a raiin 
road add to the di-eus-ion of eleeted state 
nffieiaU? What do piiture- of a -lioplifling 
warning and a -tale troojier getting into a car 
atld to a dis< u--ion of a -tale judieial s\-tem? 

Other u-es of \i>ual material seem le-- 
fri\ohm-, hut no more edu(Mtioiiall\ helpful. 
MagniderV ehapler on tlie (longre-- ha- seven 
pieture-, 'Three <if the-e [lietiire- pnrtray 
memlHM> of ( '.ongre— : 1 wo ol t hem are women 
aiid niie a hiaek male. Meanwhile, the te\t 
inform- iis that "the 'a\erage' memher i.- a 
white male in hi- late jO-.** 

Tin- piettu'al material is there to [ire-enl 
informali(ui in a wa\ more likeK to appeal to 
and stiek with -tudent> inereasingK rai-ed on 
\i-nal iniaL'*'-. Hut il it is einplo\ed tenden- 
liousK. how ean e\en this -U[»posed heiiefit 
he aehie\ed? in-lead. e(Uifu-ion is produced 
h\ nieaningle-s or mixed ine'--ages. 

The textual material is e\ee--i\e ami o\cr- 
nielu-i\ e. I induding material of doiiht fill 
r(de\aiiee. Keiin and Magriider hnth lia\e a 
chapter on eomparati \ ego\crnmciit . This topie 
i- w(U'th\ ernuigh in it- own right, hul 
\iiiericaii g(t\ ennnent eoiir-i's -hoiild not hear 
the hiirden (d internal ional ediieat ion. however 
neces-ar\ tw fa>inonahle. Or again, \higruder 
-peiid- lour pages (ui the I nite(i \ation-. 
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Tuiru'r >('\rM. it should he nohMl that Ijolh 
('oV(»r llu' (!on>tituti(>nal ( '.ointMitioii in >o\cn 
piijio —\v^> than a rlKi[)trr. 

\\ luMi \\r talk al)(>ul liou the >iil)j(M'l is 
[»r(»>rnt(ML wr nin\c to llic mmoikI inajrn' 
prohlrni of" th<'M' hooks. A> an lAaiiiplc. takf* 
their j>rcM'iitalion^ ol the nit'aninu o! lh(* V'\v^\ 
AiruMhlincnt. to which all <It'\otr a ('lia[>l('i-. 
Wcvr wr ha\r a lopii' that i-. ami i1c^it\('> lo 
cnMTcil at hM]^Mli. I lir roMTaizr turii> oii( 
t(j he litth' rnoro than a li>lini: oi llif haic 
rinilinji> of varinn^ Suprfiut' (!(iurt rax's. lii 
Nhiurmicr. an t'ru \ rlojji'dic approach rc'>ult> in 
a UHHuitoiiif li>t. Little or nolhiniz i> [jrc>cntctl 
ir> the w«i\ (if ( .nii<.tiluiinnal inter|ircta(ion. 
InrrMM" ili^cn^>e> frecMKmi ol reliuion ami 
>[»ercii witlunU a -iriizle (li>>rntiniz nj)inic)n 
heiri^ n(»te(l in the lest; a chail prexent> a 
^iuninar\ of the varion-- <i[iinion^ in a ^niiilc 
ea>t\ Majzrudcr j)ri»>cnt> >core^ of ci\>r^ on 
reliuinn an«l free «-peech i^^ue- ahme. notinir 
(ii^^ent in miK two ea^e>. ami tho^e are dirci't 
(prnte^ frinii Holnie^^ iilio>\ ni r.it ic ii^tirrin^^ 
(h>>(Mit> orr tree speech i>^ne>. Ht'rrn . lea>t 
^'uilt\ (jf the lann(lr\ li^t approach. \> the t)nl\ 
orre to aeknow liMl^^f* — twici*. in a >entcnee 
e;ieh — what nn>re pro^.iif lii^^cnter^ on the 
( !ourt have iuul to ^a\ . 

Such an a.pproaeh i^ wronj: itu' two rea>on''. 
F'ir^t. iiecau^e it i^ a laundi'v li^l. What are 
>tn(lents >up{>o>e«l Ifi r(*Tain froin >ni'h 
(li^en>^i(ni^? The fintiin':> of [>artienlar ea^e^? 
riie doclrinal >hirt^ o\ er time? Or a >eii>e that 
the ( lonrt rnake> it up a> it iioe> alonu? Seeoml. 
th(» lanmlr\ listV apparent ^implieit\ — the 
Tonrt fonml thi^. the (!onrt fouml that — i> 
!ni>lt*aihni:. Speeilie (lonrt outei)nH*> come anil 
•zo; what retnain^ i^ a ilehate on the Court that 
is part ol an onL'oini: liehate ahont American 
\alne> a^ thev are delincil h\ ihe ( lon^tilntion. 
Sneh dehate^ are one ot the ino>t im[)ortant 
and exciting a^pe« N ol \iTieri(*an ':f)\ ernnit'nt . 
All tht*>e hook> pur[)ort to [)r(»\ifl(' diMais>i(ni 
topic> or i!iateriaN for ^turlern>. \ct here {and 
eUcwhere*) the\ dcn\ >tudent> the opporlunit\ 
ol ^eeiniz what ^eriou^ (h'hate IfMik^ like li\ 
pa^>intz over eontr(i\{T>v. if >tudent> )lf)n't 
understand that, thev will not uniler^tand the 
(!ourt nr the nalnr- (jf the princi[jle> that 
inform our ret;ime. 

The lack fd recoi^nit i(Ui of C.nurt flchate j^ 
e\aeerhate(l h\ ihe mi^leadin^ or- confu-in^ 
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i onlexl in whieh the discn>si(Ui of the right> 
in (pie>tion i^ placed. For example, when 
(li''cu>>in^ IrtH'dom ol rt^liizion, all the texts 
(juote jelleis(ui ahmit "a wall ol reparation 
hetween church and >tate/' Xr-ver mind that 
jelT{M>oii wa^ not a drafter of the iimendmcnt . 
and i> tu»t necc>>aril\ it> ino^t authoritative 
interpret(M". ()nl\ \Iaj:ruder ackin)w led^e> 
c\j>licitl\ that I lu* [)lira>e ma\ he h»^> t han 
accurate a^ an accunnt (d what t he anmndnuMit 
mean^ ar what the Sn[}renu' (!ourt ha> decided 
it niean>; lf)r the other^ it i> allowed to stand 
a> a >uitahle summation ol what follows. 

( )r again, tak«^ the ^ztMieral discus>ion^ of civil 
riiiht^ tlhit in Tur ner and Xhi^zruder open the'^e 
chapters. 1" or Turru"^!-. the W(»ak( ^t of the texts, 
civil riglit> are "priNileize^ izrarn^Ml to iiuhvid- 
uaU h\ con>t it n t ion^ or >tatute>" while ci\il 
lihcrt ie> are "lrecdMm> that indi\ idnal> j)o>>t>> 
that i:o\errnnent iua\ rn)t inlrinize u[)on.' 
l)e^[iilc lire lact that thi> nrrdcr^taruhniz makes 
ri^zht^ merrlv a matter of what tlu^ law >a\> 
.it a izi\en moment, which wouhl lia\<' come 
a^ ''ome >urpri>e to tin* I'ounder> or Nhirtin 
l.uther King. .ir.. ci\il rightr ar** izenerallv 
"rmue ahrolnte than (M\ il liherties. " Foi'gi\ ing 
ihe grammatical ah^urdit v. we a^k w h\ are th(»v 
UKU'e ahrolute'.'' Because the gov(Tnment has 
to >u|jport a legitimate right, while it ina'» onl\ 
re>trict a lihert\ when it can "pro\(» it i> in 
the puhlic rn|er(*^t to do >o." (!an auNorn*. let 
alone a high .-cIkjoI rtiuhMil. iTiak(» >en>(» of 
thi^ muddle'.'' 

Magruder > oj)en ing di>cu>>i(ui. orr the oth(*r 
hand. properU note^ that rights are cornu'cted 
to hmit(^d government, and direcl> the reader 
hai k t{» an earlier hi>torieal treatment of how 
th(^>e idea^ developt'd in Kngland and the 
('.(diuiie^. So lai'. >it good. Perha[» onl\ the 
hrighter rtmlcnts, in the face of the mas> of 
confuting ) a^e law that l(dlowv;. will recall in 
thi^ contt*xt something the\ learned in cha[)t(T 
oru*. II in attt*ni[)ting t(t und(M*>tand rights thev 
trace tluMTi from the ( *.o!ist itut ion to the 
Declaration of Imleperulenee and iheru'c to 
social ctjntract thinker^ mhIi a^ Locke. 
MagrudtT*- judgnu'rit that -ocial eontrael 
thc()i \ ">eerii> larleti'hed to manv of u^ todav" 
ma\ gi\(* them [>au>e as to what all thi> fus> 
alxml rights is has(>(l on. 

It i> just sneh contextual arul conceptual 
shalh»wnes^ that uruh'rmines thes(» hooks* 



al)ilily lo reach their rcaihM''^. Ah'xaiuirr 
llainihtMi ai'izncd that a! ^{i\kv in the aJoiUidii 
of the (!()n>tiluti()n \v;i> whether "lood govern- 
riient eonhl he e>|jhh>he(i on "I'el h'eli(Mi ami 
ehoiee'* or whether reiiiiiies eonhl onl\ ari>e 
froin "aeeidenl and foiee." W V niiiihl U(dl 
»zather from lhe>e hook> that a<'eideiit doe^ 
rnh\ «:«'ner;dl\ h;ii»[i\ aeeident. hnl aerideiit 
none the \v>^. These hook^ make iieee»ar\ 
\n\\\> to the \{Uii> lhal ;niiniale the American 
re«zime. Mnl their real work i^ lelliniz >tndent> 
ahont llie Ihirejn oi l.und Xhinatzenirnt and 
oilier ininntia <it izoveniinent aeti\il\ at all 
levels. Soineliiiies theie ai'e needless foinvs 
inl(» tan«:ential suiijeet matter sneli as Soviet 
a<:rienllnre or state-hasnl elToits at eeononiie 
de\ {»lo(inn'nt . We lia\<' the nnts and l)olt> of 
\ineriean deniocraex in these hook^^. and foi- 
that the\ de>er\e somh* [)rai.se. Mnl the nnt> 
and hohs ai'e meieU filed more oi* h'ss ncatis 
in tlunr hardware siore hins; tlu'v don t hold 
a stnictnre loizeiher. 
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RKlJ(;iON IN TK\ TBOOKS: 
A Sensitive Subject Slighted 

The stors of reliaion — so hasir an 
inllnenee in shapinii the ideas and 
events of t he Anierieati nation — ^lirniik 
to tiearK nothinii in s('|u)(dde\ el histurv 
text hooks dnriri'Z the lOHOs. '[no i)a(L sinee this 
tnrn of" e\ent> evaded, denied, and nnderes, 
tifnaled a eoin[Mdlin^ foree in the Aim'rieaii 
arid hnman [>ast. In tln' last few sevirs. tin* 
residtini! disiorlions in ilu' sorial sfmlies 
eiurienlnm ha\e' heeome evident, llovs to 
correct them remains nneertain. 

The seaieli of Kn^lish Pnritans, Roman 
(iatholics. and other [)is>enters foi- e(m^enial 
snrronndin«:s \^a^ f niidanieiital \i\ the es»ah- 
lislnneiit and |:i(iwtli of the \niei ican eoloni»'s. 
TIk* Hill of Pvi^hts limited reli^zion as it 
a<kno w ledt^ed its ccnlralits in ei\i<' life. 
Helijiions will shajK'd the thinkint: and aetion> 
(d so('ial reforiFiers from Horace Mann anti 
ilarriel Tnhinan to \\ illiam jennini^s f^rvan. 
W itlumt nnderstandin'i of the meanin«z of 



Pi'o\ ideiii e. how can we nndersiand "nianife>l 
destiny" in ninet(M'nth'centnr\ western 
settlement or I went ict li -cent n r \ dl[»l()mac\ y 
I'or that matter. Ii(»w can we understand what 
Rhode Island is? John Adams \Na> a (!nn«:rc* 
^:ationali>t. and J(din I). Hockefeller, a l^a[)tist. 
John K(Mnied\ was a ( iatliolie. '["he nation still 
oM'rwlielmintiK ((odorms to i"eh«iions xMiti- 
ineiit and sacred uill. Presidents are swoi n in 
with theii- hands on the Hihle. the stale 
snj»[)t)it> chaplain^ in the armed forces. 
cliiir<'he> and temples exist in a [»rivileiied f iscal 
condition. \irtnall\ exem[)t from taxes and 
izoveinitient re«znlation. 

In 10H(). New ^ork I ni\ersit\ [»rufes>or 
Paul \'itz first called attention to texthooks 
denial of relii;ion in a seminal stnd\ that izainc(l 
some notoriets when critics charized that the 
re[)ort, fnniled h\ the National Institute of 
Ivlncatiini. coiistitnled ledeial ad\ocac\ (d 
reliizion in education. The >tnd\ found vast 
neglect of the role (d reliiiion in Atnerican 
lilstoi \ dnrin^z the last eentni v. •\cc(n"din^ to 
\ it/. toda\"s texthooks exhihit a * deep x^ated 
ieai" of ati\ form of active conteni[)oiai"\ 
( '.In ist iaiiit \ . espeeialK serious, couimitteil 
Protcstanti'^m.* except in picturcMpie and 
(plaint dcsji^n. as \n i I h the Amisli in 
Pcnn>sKania. 

\ it/*s complaint ha> heen etdioed h\ a wide 
ideoloizical speetrum of [M'<mnnent educati<ni 
i^ronps. Studies hv the People \'nv the American 
\\ a\ and Americans [ iiited for Separation of 
Cliurch atid State lia\e hotli assorted rtdijzion 
has heen iiiiUM'ed in texthooks. e\eii thouiih 
until itM'cntlv tlieii- preseri[)lions lia\e r(*ste<| 
exclnsi\e|\ in the criehiation of reliiiions 
lihert \ and tolerance. 

I .a^t vear, texthooks repoi ts as different a> 
thefionncil for Interiacial Mooks* Thinkini: <in<l 
RctliinLini!; I'.S. I lisl()ry~\s\]'\r\\ takes Pr(»te>- 
lantisui and Konian ( '.at liolici.sin mainl\ t<» he 
s(Mn*ces (if past in iquit \ amhfutni e in^t rumen t> 
of what it calls "social justice"* — and tlu* 
\uH'rican ['etlerat ion of Teachers* Drinocracv's 
I lalf'Told Slor\ — wlii( li lakes reli»zion to he a 
fnuthuueiital and constructive impulse in 
human <n 1 1 nie — noted o|)a(pie texthook 
treatment> of reliiiion. 

Such findiuiis sluuild not snrpris<'. Atmnig 
nian\ e(lucated Americans, the <im\ enlional 
\ iew of (laditional r(di^i()n lan^es from 
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ririlMri'a^H'<l aiiniMMiinit \<\ li()>til(' rontriii[)t. 
IV<'M'r5li-^l> can lia|i|iily in \vliat 

(ia,i;nnii lia> rallrd ilir "trinjiurarx ^low nl" 
moral ^ii(i«M inrii \ since r(*li^inu> ('sialili>li- 
rrn'ril"^ irr •\iiirrii .1 ami llwnu^lioiit llir worM 
^inrr rarlir«.t linu's lia\(' >ain'li(innl wliat 
MKxIrni xMixiliililirs ini'ilil \ irw a** <li>,it:r('r- 
alili\ soiri('liMir> liorril lie insiiiuli()n>. Vrllinr 
H. Srlilr>iri,i;r|- rrrrnll\ <lrii(iinicnl o|i;ani/ro 
rcliirii in V rn nni in Thr ) o/7, 'rint<\<, not 

oril\ (or its *ar<|nicscrn.-r in [in\ rrt \ . ii nxjnal- 
itv. ('\| Joitalinn. ami opp.rrssion . hnt Idr 
cirtlui^ia^tir ju-tiliratinus ol" s|a\rr\ . jn'r^rTn- 
tiiMK torture, lirnni iilr. anJ thr aliamlnrniu'nt 
n( inlanl 

Sirh<' tin- hU)()s ill,- iiati(in'> jirr\ailinii 
.|n«lrn-( !hri>lian iirlicf -\-trni lia- cnrnc under 
(irrrc attack. Traditiou.il rrli«:iiin lia.s iirm 
sulijcj-trd to skeptiral rrrvaminalmn Irnni a 
\ariot\ ol sdnrri's. uliilr what arc ^rni'r'<uis|\ 
railed ultri'nati\ r rrliiiion- iia\ r tiairn-d nrw 
adherent s and media at tent \Km\ reliirinus 
leaders lia\i' tilted t(i\Nard mw loriu^ n[ 
(inlitieal sicuard>liiji. \lean\Ninle. a'!izres^i\r 
luml«nueutali-ts lia\e hur-t nnto tin- s,rne. 
hrininiiriii with chiliasth- \ ismris. m^^ry \\\ turn 
selnnds ititn ai^erieit's n[ (.Inistian ail\(Mae\. 

Sn what are ttAtlunik niaki-rs iiuiuii tn An'f 
Pnhlishrrs realized well hark that the\ Wrre 
dealiri«: with an e\jilnsi\c >nhjeet. Pjetter tn 
delete ur dilute snrh -uhjert iriatt< r a- tn 
a[>[ieal to dr\ersr rustnrru'rs (i{ r.idiealK 
diliererit sjiiijinal irnl irial ii uis. ur snun*tnues 
no ineliiKit i(ms at all. 

•\n Vineriran Tr\th(ink rourn'il inspeetum 
(d majcn" texthnoks ronhrnis the i'lMr«zes. The 
-nlijeel of reli<:!(>n i^ attenuated, in iilth "zrade 
honk-, afti-r eur-or\ notice a^ a Mt(iti\e (d 
se\ ente<Mnll-ceiltnr\ -ettleuieut. the >uhject 
disa[>jicars entireU. In ^eccuularv de\ el tevt'^ 
rtdi^ion is reajijiearin^. a'^ |)nl»h^hers r'esjMmd 
tn critics ()| thi^ e\asi\(MH'^s. I^nt c\en now 
the sacr<'d is sn r\ r\ed a liriost e\idusi\ (dv usirii; 
the litrrnis of reli«:ious Ircedoui. \s the natifufs 
hist(»r\ nio\<'s t()ward the twentieth ceulnr\. 
religion snuu'tiim's r\ol\es into a latinuis 
\ers|(ui (d llic human [lotcntiai niovcnient or 
a lurid >i<iesh(i\\ jn the [lojuilar ciihure. Thr 
(llorious Rrpuhlic (Himghton MilTlin. P^H)). a 
hiizli school te\t. lakes another chcaj> wa\ onl. 
presenting c(mtem|iorar\ reli«:inn with au old- 
chestnut (|uotati(Mi fr(un 'l'nc(|ue\ illc and ii\e 



n in apt in lied . "reprcsental ive*' photo«;ra[)h>. 

"i'he ^trnt:glc lor rtdigious lihertv (imlee<l 
lihcration Ironi e^laldi>hed orthodoxies) 
strikes the doininaiil clnu'd in cm-rent text- 
hooks. Once this point is made. custiuiiariK 
with the earliest srtlleiueiits and the Hill of 
Kighls. the le\ts iuo\e on. [terha[is to mak(^ 
the |Miiiil again. sa\. with the iiiitrration (d tin' 
\|(u-imm> during the IHlOs. W hat i> iujI well 
e\[danied m social studies |e\thook> i> tlie age- 
(dd [ilace id religion in moral and ci\ic lil(\ 
and in tin' ca>e o! \iuerican iii>t(U*v. Imw jndeo- 
(!ln"istian ludicl lias entered into tin* national 
calculus. W liat r(digioii i^ — ami the [»a»ion> 
it i n \ okcs — remains rr \ pt ic. 

'/'//c tnuricfui Trdditinn (Merrill. i'^8()) does 
a hetter joh witli the suhjccl than inosi 
seeondar\dc\el te\ts. It higliliglits the issue 
mI freedom Ironi liie arri\al of the INiritan> 
thnuigh the i'iist ■Viueiidnieiit to tlie Snpreiue 
(!(Uirt selro<d [ua\cr ruling ol V^i^'l. and does 
>o adniiraldy. 'I'lie same te\t features tin- Hare 
krishnas. the Kc\crend Xhuui. .liiu J(Uics, and 
Oral i{oherts as exani{iles of coiiteiiiporarv 
rehgi(Mis jdiemuiieiia. casting an odd shadow 
n\i'r the suhjeri. Indeed llie siihte\t (d the 
lesion is file "dangers of hrainwasliing.' 

lint the liook also acknowledges tlie strains 
lietweeii t raiht loiial and modern relignui. tln^ 
dcidine ol mainline I'mtestant (dnnvdies, and 
increased luiidanieiitahst ent liiisiasui. \ few 
Ixxiks. incliidiiig l.<nid of Pramisr (Scott . 
{•'orcsuiaii. IMP>7). lia\e ingested eiiongli social 
history to notice tlie link hetween religion ami 
aliolitionisui. lor e\ainj)le. On the other hand, 
no niaj(U" text adecjuatcK connects rtdigicui and 
the ci\il rights mo\enient (d the l^)f)()s or 
reeogiii/.es its rnfliicnce (Ui hlack lea(iers ironi 
Martin laitlier king to Malcolm \. 

W orld liistorv te\t hooks ol ten lia ve an <'asier 
time with religi(ui tiian American liistor\ texts. 
Such texts h\ tlieir \er\ nature must consider 
se\'eral diflcrent ^\steiii- (d lielicd. a(i|>»'aling 
to soeial studies edin'al(U*s* cnlliusiasms for 
di\ ersit \ . pluralism, and c(|iial time to all point > 
of \ iew . W drld liistor\ also illust rates [irof ound 
differences aimmg rcdigioris. I'his is l^n* harder 
to do in llie case of AnuTica. over wlndmingK 
( !lu*istiaii in its liis((ir\ ami e\ en now an 
iiitens(d\ tlieistic nation, hound «Millurall\ h\ 
tlu' moral comniandiiiciits that shaped Mosaic 
Law and Scripture. — (lilhcrt 'I\ Sewall 
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P.rriiU'AYS TO riA RALISM: Rrli^ncms 
Issues in Arnrricdii (UiUure, Kohcrl A. 
Sphcv. K(i\viii S. Oaiislad, and KodiU'V 
F. Mini. A(lHisi()nAX rsI('y. 1900. 

Hy Harriet Ty>()ii 

A firowiiig <'()I1><mimi> \v,\> (Icvclopcd llial 
textbooks Tail to ackiiow l<'d<rc the role (d 
rrligiorr in AiiUMlcan hi>torv. Now Icaciiii^ 
('(incators and (Mlucalioiial organizat i()n> arc 
urging tlif M'liools to tea^li niuch more 
aliout religion tlian llu'V curn'ntly dt) and 
rea»nring tt'a(•lt(•r'^ that teafhing (ibout 
religion a> ()j)j)o>e»l lo Icdchinf^ religion i^ 
not onlv [)(M nii>>il)le nndtM* the ( !onst it ut ian 
hnt aflirruati\ (d\ eneonrag(Ml in >ev('ral 
Su[)retue (ioiirt decisions. 

Textbook j)nl)li>liers remain r(duelant to 
publish hook^ that could aggiavale the 
sen>it i vit ics ol" r(digiou> nnnoritie> aiui 
'^[)ark sectarian hatlh'^ (>\vr te\fh(H)k 
adoptions. Adding material about rehgion 
lo standard bi^toi'v l«'x!s runs the ii>k of 
>nper(i<'ial, tneehanical treattnei]! and (*\(mi 
more (»\ (MNt ulh^l book^. 

Now, for teaeher> and others \\\\o lur, <' 
had dilTicullv firrding rTiatcrials strong 
enough lo protect them irom their owr] 
distMMuiorts and knouledge gap^. (•ornc> 
Pdl/uicvs lo Pluralism, a si endear pa[)erback 
>uppleincrUar\ text iiiteruled lor high school 
>tudertls. and an aecomparnirig t<»a(dier*s 
guide. The in>t ruct ional materiaU are so 
emiiU'ntU >cn>ibl(\ balaiu'ed, and iiUei'e>t- 
ingtha! ihev make one u(jnder what all the 
iu» is al)()U I . 

Murb of tln' inlorniation in P(ilhii(ns In 
Pluralism i^ convewMl through ( --igiual 
M)urees. A (i('licion>lv cunning lctt(T Ironi 
Sir llurnphciv (Jilbeit to (^)u<'cn Kli/abclh 
in 1^77 a>k^ lor nionev in the ruunc ol 
Christian p()lic\ to do in the -^hip[)ing Heels 
oi' [''ranee, Spain, atui ^^>rt ugal. A let tcr I I'om 
the Kevercrul H i chard Makhi\ t the \ oungei", 
a [)iou> man, a>k> Queen F.iizabeth to lund 
an expedition to conv/Tt the idcdator^ 
("\Norshipping tlu' >nn. the moon, aird the 
>tai-^") (HI the Nor'th Atncrican eoriliiKUil 
before the ( '.atholic^ ^teal them auay. 



'ibe book (juote^ William Fenn on 
I'eligious libci'ty ami contains a >t ii'i'ing let ter 
fV()m iTiajor ()»Mieral David S. Stanley. I .S. 
\rmy, praising Fatlier l)e Snu't. S..!.. loi- 
making peace belween the Indians and the 
I .S. government — an cfTorl that succeeded 
lor a time IwM'ause oi l)e Stnet's extraor- 
diijar\ devotion t«) the ti uth and willingrre^s 
lo risk his own Hl'e. A 1022 letter f rom Han y 
Kmer-.(m Fo^tlick to \\ illian. Jetunng> Bryan 
attack> creationism on biblical rather than 
NcitMiiilic groumls. 

l.vrics to tin* great >pirit uals [)ut the 
readei"^ in>ide ihe religious experience (jf 
tlu' earl\ black ehurch. and accounts i)[ 
coinei>ion experience> let the reader 
glimpse ferveiU wliite Prr)les{anl ism. The 
book coiUains elo(]uenl letter> (roin ( lalholic 
ami Jewish leadcr> ail i rmi ng rtd igious 
libertv in the i'ace of naliu>l marauder>. 
A letter iVom a Salvation Army \olnnteer 
in a Paragua\an lc[)er coh)n\ makes I he 
>oeial gosj)el more than an abstiacli(Mi, and 
a <ii>('U>>ion ol Ha>idi^m gi\<'> aiuithcr view 
o{ the \uiitv oi faith and work. 

Ail of the dileiimias tr(\ited in this book 
arc crucial to an und(M>>tainling ol the 
Ameriean j)a>l. ami all oi them are still 
dihMiuua> toda\: conioiinity ver>us di\(M- 
>il\. tax sub>idv \er>e> >triiM separation, 
[)(M">(nial religion ^c|■'^u^ the >ocial expre>- 
>ion oi religious valuer, couscieiu'e vei>u> 
the ( '.on^tUution. ^cienee versus biblical 
ti uth, ami tin' <piesli<Mi of wluMher Am<*rica 
i^ l*idte>taiU or [)lurah>t. Thc>e coiUeiU iou> 
i>sues are tamed by the book\ gentle tone 
and bv it> >crupulou> atteiuion to all the 
actor> in llu' Ameriean seem-. 

High >ch<K)l leacdu'r^ who want theii' 
'^tudelU^ to under>tand tlu* role of religion 
in AuuMiean culture \Nill find Patlnrays lo 
Pluralism a W(dcome additioi] to their 
collection of teaching imilerials. Because the 
book Ileal s i>>uc> I hat touch all of us det^pl v, 
\', hcliier \Nc are r<digloU'^ or tu)l, high >chool 
students — natural philosophers that they 
arc — should litul the book a blessed r<'lie( 
irom the dr\ histor\ texts we u>ually ask 
them to read. 
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THE MORMONS: Saints or Sinners? 

Or the (!liri>(iaii religions iialixc to 
America, the (llmi'cli of Jesus (Ihrisl 
of Latl(M'-«iay Sainl>, popularly known 
as Mormons, has hecn th(* nio>t siH'cc-sfnh 
Over (he years <h\ ine re\elat ions ha\e [)rotnpl- 
ed its lea(lt'r> to (iis«'ar(i those tenets (jf their 
faith that have offtMuh-d inainsli-eain rnoralil\. 
One notorious [)ra(ii( e, of i «)ur>e. ua^ p/>lvi;- 
aniy. renounced h\ theehureh a hundred years 
ago, although nndli[)le xsive^ still are ^aid to 
presi«h' nvor a few hou^ehold^ in the outlands 
of I tall. Idaho, atui \\ yorning. In Moruuin 
territory, the wall of reparation hetueen 
ehnri li ami >tale remains t hin at the lo«"al le\ r\. 

Today we tend to I'orget the [)assions that 
thi^ onee radi<al >eet aroused in tlu' la^t 
century a^ it >ought to e^tahli^h a \ew Urael 
on the Xiiu'riean eontinerU. Since the \h)r- 
mons played >uch a promiru-nt role in the 
ofierniig of the we>t. ^tud«'nt^ ^ooru'r or later 
should l(>arii something about tlu ir past. The 
>t<u'\ is rich an<l eonipli«'ated. and one that 
eouhi gi\e teachers and students tin* ehatu'c 
to I'xaminc di<tnrhirig conflicts o\er religions 
helief. 

MlemerUar\de\cl texts terwi to treat the 
Mornum c\[)eri«Mice nicrelv a^ a lesion in 
r(digi(uis frei'd(uu. like that (d' tlu^ Pilgrim^. 
T\[Ucal is this arid pa^sigc in a 1088 Scott. 
Fore^rnan fifth gratie hist(U'\ : "Atutther group 
from the Northeast, the MoriuoUs came to the 
West lo(»king for freedom to prai'tice their 
religion. Thex settled iti nr»thern I tah ami 
fonrnl<Ml Salt hake flitv. Tlu*\ learned to Usc 
the lan(i hy huilding «iams ami canaU for 
irrigation. 'I'odav «>\er thre«' fourtlis of the 
peoph' <if I (ah arc Mormohs/" 

A New ^(irk history in the same program 
di spat (lies t he \h)rin(uis inn hi/arre [»aragrapfi : 
In IH,S() in a small toun neai- Khnira. a man 
named Joscfih Smitli hcgan a ru'u (!hristian 
r<'ligi()n— (he Mormon faith. Siru'tli Ixdii'ved 
that (led lia«l direc(e«l him t«i ^tarl the ucu 
r(digion. hater, the Mormons moved to I tali." 

•\t thi' cighlh graiie h'scl. trcatuwuls \ar\. 
Jacoh^ et al.'s . inicrira^ Sforv inougliton Miff- 
lin, I08H). for e\ani[de, tu<'ks the Nhu'iuons 
under llii' heading "Farming in the W I's}/' 
which ^tatc^: "*riie Morrmm settlers in { tali 
aNo praeti«'ed irrigati«Hi.'* Her*' as «'lsc\shere 



t lu' stresH is (jn the secular vii'lues of these hard- 
working [muieers uIkj ma«ie the desert hloom. 

IViKganiy is a topic too hot e\eii foi some 
I'iglitli grade texts, even though the siihject 
has siu'i'iire appeal to tliirteen-\ ear-ol(i^. \ Cr 
St CI 'g' ^ . / /// oricdu Spirit ( ( ) i n n . 1 08.'S ) sa \ s 
vacuousl\: "'The church wa^ foumie(i in 
uestci'U \c\N ^ ork in 18i^() hy .josepli Smith. 
Smith leti his folloNNcrs lo Ohio, to Mi:-s«Mn'i, 
and finallv lo Illimiis. H\ 181-1 the Nh)rmons 
luuf the large>t and ri(d»est s<'tllenu'nt in the 
slate. Others en\ieii (hem. The Mormons 
sometimes disagreed anuuig (hcmsel\<^s alioiit 
religious (pu'stions. f^ut tlie\ hanile<i together 
ulieii Smith was killed 1)\ a moh of" non- 
\h)rmoiis." 

In eon I last, Oarratv's American Historv 
(llari'oui't f^ace Jo\ano\iih, 1*)80) doi's not 
shirk the p(jl\gani\ issue: " 1 he Nhjrmoiis 
a«iMpte<l religious practices that tended to set 
them a[)art. One was [)olvgamv. which permit- 
ted a man more than one wife at the same 
time. Sniilh aUo hecame (piitc domineering as 
(he- chiircli grew . lie organized a [iri\ ate arni\ , 
tlu' Nainoo l,cgion. li<* r<d*nsc(i to allow critic^ 
of his group to piihl ish a new spaj)er in Nail \ oo. 
Hy 18 M oppositi(ui to tlu^ Mormon^ in Illinois 
Icfl \{i Smith's arrest. 'I'hen a moh formed. He 
Wiis dragged from jail ami Knched." 

If this text easts Smith in a had light, it 
[M'aiscs the <'liurcli's new leader, Hrigham 
^ oung. as "de\()iitly r(digiou>. liandsome, and 
trcmendousl\ str(uig." as well as "an excellent 
organizer." The text also points out that the 
"M(U'moiis* snccess ua.s [lossihlc hecausc 
Hrigliam ^(/uiig had almost t<ital e(m(rol o\er 
the communitN.** This hook is excepti(»nal 
<'om[)ared to other leading eighth gra<ie texts 
ill presenting a hahiui'ed picture of the 
\h>rni(ms (liat dares to lie thought pro\()king. 

\h)st high srhoiil texts liiscnss [)ol\gani\ 
frankl\, hut a few a\oid the snhject. Failing 
to explain that .josepli Smith was murd<M"e(i 
hei-ause lie had [»roclaimed liinisclf a kind of 
Solomon entitled to a harem can lerni to a 
skewed view of the Mormons' perscciit i(ui, as 
in F^)orst ill ami K(dle\ *s . / History of ihr I riitrd 
States ((Jinn. 108^)) : "Tlie Mormons \sere 
reniarkahU snccrssfn 1 . \\ ith tlicir new 
\merii aii religion tlie\ looketi to the \X'«'st for 
their [)roniised land. They set up instant cities 
of their own in \Iiss(uiri and Illinois. When 



llu* MoniKuis prospcrcMl . liowcver, lluMr 
(M)\i(HJ> n(M«zlih<)rs hclicNtMl all kind- ol strange 
stories about tluMJi ami |km*s<m uI('(1 ihctn. in 
late .liine IHU tin* lounder of their rdi^zitni 
and tlieir leader jo>ej)Ii Sniilli as well as liis 
hrotluT Hvniin were killeii [\\ an llliiKMs tnol* 
that iearetl and hated these thstinetive peofjle. 
The Mormons had to move on. ' Smdi »*vasi\e 
treatment sutjorcst^ that (iinn, hy no mt\ins the 
sole mi*««'r(\nit amonu puhli-hers, has hent o\cr 
l)aek\Nartls not to olletid and possibly to flatter. 

Like \"er Stee«z. Hoorstin and Kelle\ slot the 
Mormon- in \Nestward i^\[)ansion. Others j)lace 
them ("irmU in a reliizions context. Berkin and 
\\"oo«l*»*- l.atitl nf Promise (Seott. Fores:nan. 
VW,). lor e\a!nj»le. examines the Mormons in 
a eha[)ter that al-o <'o\ers ;mti-iinmiijranl and 
anti-( ".atholie -.4'ntiment. iilo[)ian soeieties, and 
Tran-ee!nlentali-m. 

The (hseussion ol' tin* Mormons in Bailee's 
American Pdixcant (l).(!. Heath. 1087) r()llo\\> 
se<"tions oil religious re\ i\ al and denomination- 
al di\ei'sitv. \ box states that "PoKgam\ wa- 
an i•^slle ol sueh eonse(]neiiee that it was 
braeketed with -la\»'r\- \\\ the Ke[)uhli(an 
national j)lath)ri!i (d" IHr^f).'" The main text 
mention- the Mormons' near-eonfroiUation 
with a feilcral iu'my \\\ 1837, their rhmrishing 
mi— ioiKir\ m(i\-ement in Knrope.imd theij(da\ 
of I tab stat(dn)(nl ntilil tui aeeonnt (d 

"their nnitjin* marital <'n-(om-. 

hi thi> eentnr\ the Mormo!)- huind a place 
within a j)lnrali-tic nation and dcvcl(tj)ed itito 
one ol' the fastest -grow ing religions in the 
world. No textbook atldresscs the r;iri-m ol 
the (jriginal church, which recruiteil primarily 
in Britain and tanghl that hhn'ks were 
desceiidatils td ( "ain. ( )idy reccntU iliil a decre*' 
peri\nt black tnen to become lull inend)*M> (d 
the clnir(di. al last (digible al(»ng with their 
rannlie- to join the (dect in hea\-en. On the 
other hatid. I tab w;is among the first states 
to grant w(»men -uflrag'-. Ami il militant 
feminism ha- Net to eiUer the Mormon home, 
where the wotuan a- wife and niotluM* r(Mnain- 
subser\ient (o her husband. Nb)rnions b(die\e 
in h4)norable \aluc> of s(d)riety. bard work, 
thrift, comnnmity, and [latriotism. Not mdy 
is theirs a romplex historv that re-ists eas\ 
moralizing. It forms a fascinating story that 
can inspire j)lcnt\ (d liveU narratise and 
student d(d>at(». — ^^'ter Oannoti 



TFATBOOK INDl STRY l;PI)ATH 

What was a t unniltuous decade in the 
textbook publishing industry drew to a (dose 
with a traumatic tjuarter marked by more 
restructuring, troubled bottor.i lines, and 
apparent confusion about the luture. 

.Mter months of rumors, the ruMvly cr(*ated 
Time W arner communications empire sold its 
Scott, Koresnian di\ isicm t() Harjjcr & How for 
Slof) nnllion in late Novend)er. That was 
corisiderabh less than last summer's advertised 
estimates of the asset. Time hie. had bought 
Scott, Foresnian in 1 086 for S520 million: Time 
Warner then ^ecui- to have ^old at a loss. 
Harj)er (S, How is owned by Huj)ert \hir<loch, 
the .Vustralian newvspaperman, not a sentimen- 
talist about his [)ro[)erties. 

The Scott. Foresnian sah^ suggests that in 
^j)ite of heralded demographics atul interest in 
cdncatit)nal <juality. textbook comj)aiues are 
not ihe hot properties they were. Somt* of their 
m*\\ owners are clearlv having difficulty 
digesting them. I'aramouiU, the owner ol 
Simon S(dmster. took a huge Si U) million 
writeoff against the earnings of its publishing 
ojteratious, citing sharp iru reascs in textbook 
de\ eloj)uu'nt and marketing costs. Micha<d S. 
Hope, a Paramount e\<M'utive \ice presideiU. 
^aid that the "cost [)ressures are from the 
increasingU comj»etitive enviroiunent because 
of indnstr\ con^<didation." He added: ' People 
tire [Mitting more monev into their [>roduets 
to ensure that the\ giM irUo the marketplace.' 

In No\end)er. M»-(iraw-Hill [)ulled out (d'tlic 
d\!ianue Oalifornia social studies uuirket, 
abrnptK' and without a[)()logies. \m\r\\ to th." 
disma\ of sonm educators w ho were imj)ressed 
with its editorial direction. Fundamentally a 
college anil vocational [)ublisher in textbooks, 
\b'(iraw-Hill is now in league with ^hlcnullan. 
Macnullan — '\\> new social stuciies jjrogram 
carrying a 1000 cojiyrigbt — a[)parently wants 
to keep the lncrati\(* Oalifornia market for 
itself. The Macmillan K-7 program in jdaces 
conf{)rms. allxut crud(d\, to the new history- 
ctMitered mandates of the stat(^ curriculum. 
Mc(J raw-Hill is losing numey this year and took 
a S22() million writeoff in December. In the 
current industry cHmate. j)ublishers do not 
want tludr own books com[)eting against one 
another. 
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Houghton MilTlin has also conunittcil 
to (^.aliforriia. It \\n> [\\c ri^^hts from Li«iatur(\ 
a major IcxtlxKik prorluctioii ('orti[)any. !(» 
j)ubnsli a 1000 social stu(]i(*> [)ro^'rat)i. The 
publisher promises lo advance narrative and 
historieal content in the>e new irl^tnl(iional 
materials, and Houghton Mifflin i> kiiown lor 
its relativelv lii<:h-(jtialit v [)ro^luet^. Still, ean 
Houghton Mifflin do i'? In late 1980 its ^loek 
[)riees hit lo\v> after earnin*:s fell far short of 
forecasts and takeover riimor> eooled. The 
decreased earriiii^^s ^vere allrihnted to high 
eo>ts in texti)ooks: Houghton MifflinV highlv 
regardeci li t erat nre-hased (dettietttary- level 
lexlhuok> — again, >|)urrc(l hy (California's 
leader>hi[) — have heen co^llv. Tlie\ ha\ e 
resultcMj in declining texthook >ale> and {)roiil>. 

Hareourt Brace Jon anoviidi? HMj e()ntinue> 
to pav the pric'c for the highU leveraged Holt 
Hinehart ac(pii>ition and a hostile takeover 
attr'mpt from Hohert Mawvtdl. who wa> later 
lo [jureliase Maemillan. In fact, it \> losing 
money and >clling off a>>ets ;i} (ji>courit prices. 
In eMii textbook puhli>hing it rce(»ntly 
relin(pii>hed its innnher-one >pot to Maemillan. 
Moreoxer. the troubled coni[)ini\ can ill afford 
to {r{*>hen it> [)rodnet^ \sith n<'w inve>tments 
and \{^\). I.ikc Houghton MifflinV. HKI's 
market \alnc ha> recentlv taken i\ pbuige. The 
value of its properties >eerti> to \\iWv !>eeri 
overc>tinuitcd, and the coni[)anv i> not meeting 
[)rojection> for (hd)t retirement. Takeover 
rumor> coat inne. 

NOTKH VI n n INTKRKST 

T^r In New ^"ork a heralded re[)orl of 

(he Ta^k l-'orce on MifU)ritie^ a[)[>eared earlier 
this year, calling for "a curriculum of 
irudu>ion/' Like man\ earlier ^tudie^. it claims 
that loxlb()ok> fail to take into account racial. 
(MMmomic. and gender inju^lice> in American 
society. The >ong remains the ^ame: Kuro[)ean 
culture, donu'nated hv white itiale^ of pro[)ert v. 
is ritually eondertnuMl. Auu'rica a c(Uigerie^ 
of bigots and xictiju^. flu' rcjiort aUo ;i-^ert^ 
that M'hooU drain rtiinority children of ^elf- 
esteem and cont ribute to f eel ings of su[)eriorit \ 
among whiter. Presented to the New ^ Ork State 
Hoard of Hegent^. the e\ccnti\e Miinmarx 
begins: "African Anu'rii'an^. A^ian American^. 
l^lerto Rican>/l-itino>. and N'ati\-e Xmericiui^ 
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lia\-e all been the \ictim> of" an int(dlectual 
aiul educational o[)[)ressi()n that ha^ charac- 
terized the culture and institutions of the 
I "nited States and the Kuro[)ean American 
world for centuries/' 

These statcunnits and senlinuMits are 
olfensi\e, not onl\ hr'cause (d their abscru'c 
of truth, but also because (d their source. 
Kemember that the rej)ort origiiuUe^ not from 
soitu' sill\ advocac\ grou[j but conu^s under 
tlu* signature of Ne\N ^'(n*k coumiissioner of 
education Thomas Sobol. The rej)ort calls for 
nnrlticullurnl education — the catch phrase of 
tb(^ MHJUU'ut thai em om[)asses a rang(^ of 
re\ i^ionist . gem-rail \ Kuro[)hohic social st udie^ 
\iews — not just in the Inimanilit's but in su(di 
sid)jects as science, uuil hematics, physical 
education, and llu' treatment of nnimals. 

As author Midge 1 )ecter has noted, the report 
is profoundly ra<'ist in assuming that ghetto 
children nuist be given a special brand (d 
eihication -and dangerous in ignoring the 
inijKirNnu e of onler, <lisciphne. decorum, and 
e\en drill in idfci-tivc learning. We are not 
"doing nu'tmrity kids a favor by im[)ressing <)n 
them that the languag** and culture of the 
I'ounlrv in whi(di the\ live is tu>t theirs and. 
\N hat is \N or>c, wvnl not Ur theirs/* I )eeter 
uiote in the No\end)er issue (jf (Ajfitcntiiffis, 

■i (Curriculum of Inclusion is an angry, 
ignorant. [)olcmical document, all this, but 
mainlv it is irresporisibh , In one loonv charge, 
the re[)ort asseits that "the stereotyping of 
Afiican peoples and AfVican Americans 
throujib tlie 'Tar/ini s\ndrouie' and the 'Amos 
and Andv s\ndronu** has a [)arallel for Asian 
Anu'ricans through '( lharlie ( ilian.' f r 1 .atinos 
through Frito Marulito. an<l for Native 
Americans 1 1 no ugh 'The bone Hanger and 
Tonto.' " \\ here have Sobol ami com[)auy boon 
for the last, oh saw twentv or thirty vears? 
7^ Ifistoriad f.itcracr is a ru'w book sul)titlecl 
"The (!ase for Historv in Artu'rican lOiuca- 
tion," edited l)y I'aul (>agru)n arul the Hradlev 
( !onn'nis>ion on Historv in S(du)ols, and 
[)ubli•^hed hy Maemillan. It argues elo(piently 
that histotN gives tu'cessarv context to all the 
humanities and social sciences ami helps 
children undcrstaml their place in the long 
sNNcep of history. Kssays in the multiaulhor 
\olume examine (be origins of today's 
problems from the pseudo-reforn\ of the l%Os 



1(1 llif anlilri>l<)iic iil iiiHiKMU'e of Iclc\ i-^ioii. 
Tlif hook (h*s( lilx's iiicdiocrc ami idrjil 
nrrrlciil:). ami C.liarlolh' (aal)li(M' calls jor "a 
nn'ri<'uluiii thai rcturii-> to (•la>M'0()iiis the 
pIcaMin^ ol stories worth trlling." Othrr 
<'\<(»lh*!rl <'>sa\> ;ir<* autliore*! h\ tin* notahlc 
hi"^lorians (Jonhin (Iraig. Kenneth .liiek>oiu 
Diane Ka\ili'lr.aml Michael Kaiiimcii. 
7^ From 'rianamiieii Scpiare to the l^raiuh'ii- 
hurj: (iate. the (lrear\ lailiii'*' oi* totalitarian 
f:o\ennneiit \> e\idciit. l)ciuoerae\ i> not just 
a \\e>lerti idea!. ^ (m woiihhri alua\s kiiou 
this from texthooks. In the Fall \W) i>sue 
of tnnrirtin Kducntor there a|i|)ear> a >ol)eriiifi 
re\i<'\N of tlu' \va\^ in which texthooks turn 
a loler.mt tu* Mind <'M- tn jlin^e> in totalitarian 
<'ounlri<'^. "(diiiKi*- I ntold Story." hy Vmh-e 
liver><ni. re\ic\Ns leading; in>ti'nctional 
packafZf'*. In an effort m)t to |ja^> judgment 
on f(irci«zn culliiro. H\er>on foinid. ^^)(■ial 
>tndies te\t^ filos^ (►\er tin- e\iU (d tin* 
( '.oimmnii'^t re»;inie that ha> rnled China ^iin-e 
1010; "The .ii-tnrhin,u truth is that 
•\mcrh*an cd uea t iona I material on ( Ju'na. \\ it h 
r<'fuarkahle c-onsistcm \ , a\oid those (jue^tion^ 
that j)erlain to i^'^ne'^ of denmeratir \alne^ and 
hnnian I'ifiht^/' The word "totalitarian" rai'cK 
appear^ ^ince it inifihl pro\oke '*m-«;ali\e 
st erec^t \ [H">. . .ajziii n^t \shi<li teaeher^ and 
>ludeuls are c(uistantl\ warned." he eon(dnd e^. 
Maru te\t^ fail t(u'on \"e\ t hat million^ '-nf fered 
and died during the lunacies t\\ the (ir»*at Leap 
Forward and the Cailtnral Re\olu|j(m. or that 
(he (lliiriese «:n\ermiient strictiv ('ontroU tlu* 
live> of nrdinar\ eiti/en^. Sonu' Ini'^liamK and 
wivo. for e\a!n[)l(\ are forced to li\ e ami work 
in cilie> lnnnired> of' mile> apart. Instead, 
h"a<lin^ te\t^ ueneralK <ii\e the wi^hfnl 
nnpres^ion that the (Ihim-^e li\e in a woi'ld 
e>>enliall\" ihe ^anu■ as our own. 
7^ (ihildren's hooks do a thrivin^^ husiiu'ss. 
i^ut how man\ of iIumu tell «»ood ^lories. U'^ks 
John K. Duidap in the DeccmlxM' 1080 i^sne 
of" 77ic Americfin Spertdlor. A professor of 
Kn^lish at Sania (llara Fnivcrsity, Ihinlap 
sur\ e\> I he pre^t i'zious ami hit^-stdlin*; Newherv 
award-winiH'rs. '"I'he fan las v. . .is written not 
to instruct vt)U or to enlart^i* vour nnderstand- 
inf^, hul to ke<'p vou siltirif^ on the rd^c of 
vour (duiir, " Dnnlap writes. "The prohhwn 
hook, ahsorhed wiili sindi trouhles jjis murder, 
poverty, (diild abuse, aiul ahandotuneni | ami 



\Nith the <'ou>(Mjuent <'moliorral disire>s. 
e\inees a crimped imagiiiat nur which m-cs the 
'real worhF as an impoverished little place 
circiun"^crihed h\ neu^s coj)\ and j)s\( liolo<:\ 
texts." The ad \ eiUn re st(n*\ lik<' Tn'dsurr I shuul 
is m)t in fa->h ion. Si i ice 1 000. 1 )nnlap coiUemN. 
prohltMu hooks l)a\e hecouK* dominant in tlie 
ju \ enile fi<d(f. ! )uida[i rex iew s t he I rend\ hooks 
that win j)ri/.es toda\. Not oid\ are thev devoid 
(d hiumir. Thex coii\ev a didaelic. often pious 
tone — w hie h I )unlap's ow n t\Ne|\e-\car-ohl son 
( liaraeteri/.es as "horinj: and kimi of [jreai li\ ." 
Mor(V)ver, Dnidap assei'ts. tr<'nd\" treatments 
nf (li\orce. I lomosexnal it \ , ^exnal jiromiscui t y. 
rifihls. autl relatixi^in in (duldren's ho<d,^. mav 
lie "telling: a h>t of hi^ fihs to <mu' kid>." 
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Fill' ^r'MT.il iinMilli^ \ini'iir-,rM^ ha\(' lio'ii 
inrkiMl Ii\ r\riil^ in ( ir-ll r i \ . I'.a^t<'lli 
Imi l'< Mini t hr Sn\ jet I IIm Ml I li.lt 

i-nntinuc hi iiiilolri. In <>iir rniiiitrv aitrr 
iillullirr. ''liiMM'iil^ !ia\r I'ollaji^nl. (.(UU- 
iiinn I'ili/rri^ loiiii thoii-ilit i('^ii!iiri| hi onmiii- 
Dh'lit .nnt njt[irr^^i\r rri/ilin'^ lia\r r\ jUT'^^cd 
llirir iinu illiiitinc^^ h) aliulr tlic^c roiulitiuii^. 
at l(M-t in the ali-riire- ti( niili(ars tri'i'ur. 

I.a-t alnnit ()( 17 Miilliiiii Ka-t 

(icririan^ \(it<'(l uitli their In-t. rliod^iim t<i 
llplnnt t linni their hnine^. joh^. ami 

ill (Man\ ea-e^. laiiniie^ in (irtiri- to la^te 
iii4ii\ i<lual treetiorn ami eeotiDiiiie (i|i|iortnnit \ . 

In the Maieh eieeliun^. tim^e u hu l"enianie<i 
\oleJ n\er\\ lieh!iin«rl\ a*;aiiwt lour tjf'eaJe^ nl 
laiiin'e. \-(ierrnan\ inn\ e^ im'\nra|ji \ t(iuai(i 
reunil ieal i(in . <i!(l l<'ar^ ami ari\ictie- aiummi. 
\ll eenlloHM o|' P>() niiilinii jiropie [)r< Mineiiitr 
10 [iere<"nt <ii the I'.urnpean (!(Minmmil\ 
m'o-^ •!< HiK'^t i<- prniiiiet ^hnnlti gu<' paii^e. a^ 
iim^t Oermaiu ^ history oi a_>i«rre^^i \ e tialinii- 
ali^Mi. hi^iile the Sn\ iet I tiinit (ii^e<)r(i Irnni 
1 lie Hal tic Id tiie ( .a Uracil ^ ediitinne^. and \\ hat 
ihe 1^00- uiii iiriii«^ tn tiiat eountry cannot 
he iviidun. 

Tiii> i^ lii^torv ^tiii in tlie d\en. inni'iing 
fd an emi tiie «zedpoiiticai arrangements ol 
ahiid^l hall a centnrv. \hnnenton- elian<^es 
with [lowerful hi^-loric rciot^ ha\e rendered aii 
social ^Indies leNtiuioIvs tint oldate. reminding 
n^ thai hi^f(H\ is a d\nannc ^nhject withont 



end, increa^inglv speculative as it in()\es from 
the chronicled past into current allairs. ^et 
it is the-e texts thai students in <deinentary 
grade-, and in world history and geografthy 
classes, are reading. For tliis reason, we devote 
most ol tliis issue to reviews of" tlie current 
fare in these conrs*' areas, inciiiding a s[)eM'ial 
evaluation of tlie Holocaust's treatment in 
secondarvdevei texti)ooks hv a distinguished 
sclxdar of the sul)j<'ct. 

We ha\e -ui'\esed a ilo/i-n ixidks. a repr<'- 
-entati\<' -electidii (iT tile texts that voung 
people encounter in learning ahoiit the uorld 



INSIDl-: 

P.iM,. :\ (",ri*-i- in liie i\a-l: 

I Inw Tevllxidlv-. 'IVeal Ka-lci ll 
l-.mope and liie Sn\ iet I niiMi 

■\ nuijor ( r\ icw nl I \\<'l\ i- Ir.niini: world 
hi-Inrv ami i:eogiapli\ h-xlimMls-.: al>e 
.1 re\i<'w nl' an <'xc<'[)l ioiijl trxl nn 
h'n^^ia lor liiiiii IkkiI •^hidcnl-. 
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l<iidcan*«l and 
he Te\dK)(jk- 



TIh' lliat world ln-lnr\ |r\lii<iol\- 

prcH'iil an a[>(Kdling iiislnrirai e\cnl 
le;i\e- inurli to lie <lrsir<'d. 



BESTCtIi 



iirdiirnl tlicm. Tln-x- [iciokv aflrmpl to riictJiii- 
pu^^ llir ^j'n^riijili \'. iiiid ciirrriil 

alTaiis dl nil lli*- wnrM. Tlii^ is a la^k a^kiii^z 
lor Irouhlr. Tin' rc>iill can Ix' an iiKji^ciirii- 
iiialc r<utfjiiMMliunr ol \\<ii(U and pirliircs thai 
rni\('^ llic IriMal an<l Ii<'M(I\ with fNciit^ ol" 
u\ ('rar<'liirr«i siifnilicjinfr, \aii'ati\c can lie 
tiriir or alisciit. and poh-ntialK ureal ^toric^ 
an* inis^iri«i. l'.lcrrH'rrtar\ and iiniior liiuli 
si'lio(d lc\|s jirc-cirt llic M^^c^l [jroMciii. One 
ol llic rri'wrr ^radc honk-. Marinillaii - 

histcm llrmisplirrr. dispatdrrs Juliu- (!ac-ar 
arrd lirr HnriKirr I'.rnpirc in .i Irw jiauj-^. \i id 
rarn i!<-l ^ idrn<j-l I lie sirnr iuriomrt of all err 1 ion. 
Mnrro\<'r-. ni ;jradr -flnifd honk-. <ornj)lr\ 
iid orrnalion i- sirri|ililicd rc}icalcd|\ to the 
(Hiirn (j( rin««r<'jirr-cii l.M ion. ("Irna^irrr liow 
lioii-cpl.irn - wonid r< ;i( t if ihrs were -jirinklcjj 
wmIi \inrLMr! } 

il I- -idu-rinL: In rcnirmhcr llial in -[lih- ol 
lad'li-li rlial .dniMl Ldoh.d ><lndi<'- .ind irrh-r- 
I lr[icirdrniv. r'rrcril ««in'M's> lias*- doi inrirrrlcd 
[iroltiitiKl urouraphii- illilcr;M \ . llian hall 

n| I .S. Inuh -< liool -lndrnl- lakr aru world 
hi-liir\ at all. In ^orin- rhi--roorn- luiropran 
hi^tnr\. rin|jh!\ Kiiropr;in politicd hi-l<ir\. i- 
r\irrrni'l\ nrda-lnon.ihlr. \oriot ludr^^. mn- 
i rjit- likr hal.nr< i' (d pourr. -o\ rrci^rrt \ . ;in<l 
nat io[i.di-ni li.)\r \n-\\ irrnnrdiiirx . W ill Xrnrr- 
Iran ^tndrrn- \slro hfhc\o — irrrnrrrrth — tluit 
llir Uorlin Wall lia- rn.i<:iralls di^;i[)pcaicd 
think that all lui- Itirnrd out for llic hc-iy Or 
t.ikiiii: their hcrdom lor iir.mlcd. will ihc\ 
c\cii ijirc il il II,!-".-' 

lc\U iImI riM utiipa-- .md anals/i- lu'c.ikiin; 
)-\riii- in j'.Mropc. a- well a- Khina atid I.Jilin 
\rneriea. will iierc^^ariK lie -onie lime in 
coniiiiii. in ^<miic ca-c^. iWfj oi- lliicc Ncai"^ 
lieiiii". and ol eoiir-e there i- iHi unaranhw 
that liitnre e\('tit- will not dale ihein aUo. Il 
i^ rea-^nrina. howeser. llnil a new •^(■neral irni 
<i| -oeial ^Indie- te\l|)nok- i^ in d<'\ i 'I opj in • 1 1 1 
or on pre--. We will -ee iii.iii\ new — or lnll\ 
re\ i-j'd - liiiok- lor (deineiilarN and liiuh 
-elmni -Indeiil- rorne onto the niarkel dnriii<i 
the ,-arlN \'VH)-. 

\- it fiajjpen-. rahlornia i- ri<jlil now in the 
midst oi a statewide adoption of" -oi ial --Indii-s 
te\ts fnr kiiider<jarlen tlirouiili eit^lilh <irad<". 
riie -talc*- eiirri* idmii differ- from ino-l -late 
aii<l local mandate-. !l -eek- to <-onihinc tin' 
hcs| elements (d a li i-t or\ -cell I <'rcd ciirrieiihim 



with licsh snlijecf iiiJitter and ;i mull ieidln ral 
perspreii\ e. I *ii M i-l i els drhatcd the ( !alil on I i<i 
approach tliron^dioin the lat<' IOP>()s, Hr^t, 
hccaiisi' I ln-\ coiihl not ;i( I ord to ignore 
enlirel\ the nation'- iiin-l popiilon- slate, 
contrnllin^' ahniii 1 I pcr««'nt <i| the iiati<iiial 
niai'ket . 

This spriiiif. jnddishers were e\peeted to 
make jmhiie in (ialilnrnia their new product- 
he.iriii^ h^'K) and \^)^)\ eop\ri^lil-. Dnrin^ the 
preceding week- piihli-h<'r- eii^a^icd in iinndi 
hackiii«i and lilliii«i. ."^omc coiiipanir- were 
lr\in^' to tart up ohl le\|s hi mcci ( !al ilnrnia's 
-iMiidard- ami at tin- -aim* time eonrorm to 
other -tale .iiid local enrriciila. Olln-r- were 
-ittiii^ out tlu- adoption, (akiiiu a wait -ai id •-(•(• 
.illilmle and wtunleriii^ if ?>liitedia-ed le\ihook 
.idojiiion in Tali lor iiia aiul (d-cw lirie mi^lil 
i i I -I L'o a w a \ . 

Klemelilar\ lc\el -ocial -lildi<'- te\thook- 
are in lln\. I.a-I \e.ir. Maeiiiillaii r<»||cd out 
a new scrir-. mmdi iiiipid\ed in coiilciit and 
de-iun < *Mnp.n<M I lo ii- -lale, <'ll re\ i-rd jirim- 
prouram. It i- repnrt<'d|\ cnttiiiu d<'ej) into 
Sil\ <-r Ihirdel l' - -rrie-. wlii( li during the I^HO- 

doliii iia I e(| e|ruienlar\ dcN el -ncial -tudie- 
-ale-. Uul the Mariiiillaii pro<.n-ain -till adhere- 
In e-lahli-hrd ciirrH ular rrariiew<n"k-. and the 
i-oi:ipan\ at lea-l Iciuned the jM>--ihilit\ (d .i 
l.i-t •iniiinle withdrawal Irom the (!alihu"nia 
< ninpet it ion. ( '.oncnrrciilN . H(iut:liloii MilTlin 
ha- de\<-|npcd a rieu -eric- lor kilider^iarteii 
tlir<m«!h ei<ihtli ^rade ha-ed un (lalilornia*- 
cnrriciiliim. Tin- impurtanl -late .nhiptiori uHl 
h<- plaM'd nut diniiii! tli<' iir\t lew moiilh-. 
<ii\eii it- n.itional -iuniri<aiicc. we will return 
In the -nh)e< |. lealmirii.' il in the iie\t i--iie 
n| the !^iu i(il Sfiidics Ret icl( . 

In the meantime, we ar<- miiNineed tinil tlii- 
i--ne - w ide-ranf!iii|: n--e--nieiii nl' elciiirnlar\ 
a n< I -ccomLirs le\t hook - on mat ter- nl I'.a-tern 
iMirojie and Kn--ia will [iroxt- illniiiinahMi:. < hi 
I he prcnii-e al-<j thai uo(,d i n-t met ioiial 
material- are mil .ilw;i\- le\lhnok-. we -u<:;ic-t 
that -fime eiilerpri-inu te;icher- dii-l (dl their 
ctipic- ol (ictiruc Orwell - wonderfid little 
lahle. Aninidl Farm, and • on-idcr n-inn it a- 
a -npph-ment in junior hiuh and -eiiior lii^ili 
school cla— Tlii- meiiuualde -t<n'N i-on-id- 
cr- what h.ippt-n- when t-rnmeiit doe- not 
ehu'iNc Irorri the coii-eiit ol llic iio\eriH'd. 
W ritlen ;it tin- end ol W orld W ar II. when 



SlaliiiiMii was allowing ii^ inic colors. OrwcllV 
i lassji- viill j)r()\ a ri\l('v loxon iluil 

all Aiiicrirj II >tii(l('ii|H can and >li()iil(l take to 
licail. 

CRISIS 1!N THK KAST: 
How Textbooks Treat 
Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet I nion 

(laillKUl 

Oii«Z(Miit; turmoil in Rn^>ia and Kast(Tn 
l\m(>j>i' lia> rautilit all of \i> h\ 
Mirju i>c. i)c*«[)itc' Idiim^lainiiiii; p)c)|)ular 
iiiirol and ('coiioinic >ta«znati<)ii in ci^twliilc 
Si)\i('l ^al(dlitc'^. lew could lia\c forecast 
«*\crii^ lik(' the luiMcli of the [Berlin \\ all and 
the l.illnianian declaration (d inde[)eii(icnee. 
Jn^l a^ ania/ini:. lodalec\cr\ i"onntr\ o\ the 
Ka>teiii hloc. e\ecj)t Hniiiania. lia> re\olted 
[)cae('rnll\ . «:oinu far to dcc(ni>truct the 
lotahlariari <zo\ernirieiit^ in j)lace >iiiee the 
h)lO^. llo\N uell do eleineritar\ and lii^di 
^choid texthook^ jM'ejKire ^tiident^ lor tlie^e 
ilrartial i<- de\ clojnnmt ^'f' 

H tin* carl\ ^n«i-e>> ol tlic^*- (h-riiociatic 
riic»\ cincn 1^ a-torir^hiii<z. the \eariiint; for* 
frci-dnrii and (MorKHuic relorni ina\ ha\e 
-liijck rn.ni\ \onii«: Vnn-riran^ a^ cnrioii^. 
I rihnrdciicd h\ a IdooiUtained r<-ceiit hi>tor\. 
Ii\inu ill a x-cnrc and free ctmritr), tlie\ have 
(he lii\in*\ of hemg aide to it^inire \N()rl(l 
aUair'^. \m«'riiaii ^ludenN. c>j)ccial|\ tho>e 
tau<zht lo regard "Knroeeritrir ' a^ a iKni«:litv 
word. nitt\ iii»t Iia\4' rerci\cd tht- iiiiortiuit i(»n 
llie\ need jrom their tc\tho(>k> to nnihM>taiid 
llie lii^torieal ^i'iiiif icaiiee ol current e\i'iit^ - 
or to aj)[»re<aale llie uull hiMueen W e>t and 
\\A^[. W itlioul a firm ide;i ol what (lorinnuni^m 
i^. how can tlie\ nnder>taiid il^ denii>c? <!aii 
rhihlreri accn^toim'ij to neat tele\ i^ii)ndike 
emlintl^ eornprcherid e\erit> that mav taki- 
\ear^ to ri"-(d \ i-y 

•\ nnmhi-r (d eh rncntar\ de\ (d ti'\t> ^taiid 
a«« tcslaiiu-nl^ In the hard fait lhal !-i>uir 
ah^traet j)(ditiral and iM(uioiriie concept^ are 
too diffienit for i^rade ^choolcr'^ to ma^f). On 
thi' other liarnl. i'\<'ri Jl the ^ccondjir\ lc\cL 
^om4' iri^trurtiorial rri;ilerial i^ too (d»\iuu^. 
iiiniinieralde **eritir';il thinkin«:* <|ue^tiou^ arc 



often f()oli>^h, ><)nietiiiie> od(L a^ in Exploring 
U Orld flistorVy a di>nial text hv every measure, 
whiidi a^k>: "How do von tliiuk Slalins 
lKd()n«:in«: to a race of mountain [)(M)|)h' may 
lia\'e alTeeted the way he ruled?'' 

r^domenlar) Social StuHit's 

While tcxth(jok treatme!it> of the Ka^tern 
hloe \ar\ in (juality, instructional inat(Tials 
are least sat i>faet or\ for elciTUMit arydev(d 
>tLnleiit'>, \\li(» normally enconiittT »vorld 
lii^tor\ in >i\lli tirade. Part of tlie prtdilem ol 
«-our>e i> t he >o()histicate(i sul)j<M t rnatt(T. 
OiiK thr()u»:li artful teai hiii«z, careful elironol- 
(»«:\, and e\citiiitj j)ro>e can a I w (d\"e-vear-old 
fathom loj)ics like the Hu»iaii e\[)aii>i()n over 
the Kura>iaii eoiilinent under the e/ar^, the 
late arrival ol Kurojicaii eulture into Hus>iaii 
domain^. (U" the iiim'te<'ntl\-reiilnrv worker 
mo\ement> that <ulminaled in the l^oUlievik 
re\(diilioii of 1017. And how can aiiv text at 
thi^ l<'\(d <dearl\ con\c\ the in\>lcri<'> of the 
So\ict ecoiioni\ or financial >\>t<'iny 

Many (dernentarvdevel sotdal >tudie> h()ok> 
del\e into >U{li Mil)j<vt>. l)ut not with «zreal 
in>i'zht and ecrlainlv not with the dramatic 
and evc-o[)enin«z ^torie> that eould l)e >uhsti- 
tuted for maiiv current h*>>oii>. How ahout 
the >t(M*\ <)f the W liite Rn>>ians against the 
Hcil^? Where are the memorahle, spine- 
tiritrlin^, even Jame^ Hon<J-like storio aliout 
(!o>>ack^. Siherian lahor ('ainps. or the KOB? 

llie one to[)ic tlie-e texthook^ do addre^^ 
i^ the i^^ue {»! freedoiu. Moll. Hiiuduirt*^ 77/r 
(/ or/d slates: ' Peojjlc in the So\iet I iii(ui 
ha\e \cr\ little freedom, dliosc uho criticize 
the «zo\erinm'nt can lo>e their joh^ or he [)ut 
in jail. * l^nt llii> judizmcnt ha^ litth- meaniiiii 
in a text that iie\er mention> Marx or Stalin. 
\ n>s\ one-p;ii:e [)rof ile «)f Peter the (ireat 
juajscs his efforts to UKjderiii/.e the eonntr\ — 
"Peter iilso -ct up new industries that li(df»ed 
Kussia hecorrie a st r(uit:. UKMlcrn iiat ion * — 
while the main nari at i \ e sends an almost 
ojfposite r!less;mc: "He! ore the 1 020* >. the 
S' .iet I nion had \('r\ little industr\. It was 
a [>o(U' fariiiin<: nali(»ii. 

I'lie text «:oes <ni to state that the coniitr\ 
loda\ is an industrial p(»wer: "Idle So\ ict 
I nion iiiaiiufaetures almost e\er\thiiii:. froni 
hiiscs ti» (hjtliin'z. from r(d ri'zeiatnrs to 




(•()!!!j)ut<'r^r But il fails lo cotiunciil oti 
(♦hroiii*' >li<)rta«i('s of ronsuiiMM- goods of 
rolrictcd accr» to ('C)rii[)iit(T>. While The 
World (Iocs remark on social itio(]iialit ics iti 
Sovi<M MK'icly. congest ion in tin* riti<'s. and 
j)riniit ivc ('onditioiis in rural areas, it neglects 
!o pin n»>[H)nsil)ilit\ for >ncli j)rol)l(Mns on tlie* 
(♦oirnnand fH'oriomv. lake the S()\iet> thein- 
s<'lve>. it extols the heruTils ol sociali>ni while 
ignoritii; the is>ne of (juality: "1 he So\ iet 
I nion [)n>vid '> all oi" its people with tree 
inerliejl care Tree dental <'ar(\ free <lay eare 
for small ehihh'eri. ami Iree \aeatii)ns. 

77/e World \> esjieeialK ueak (>n the Kussiaii 
'•{4*\ohition: **ln e.irls l^MT. the people staged 
strikes lo prntest -hnrtagc- ol foo<l dwd eoal. 
l.al<'r tliat \ear a man named \ ladirnir llyieh 
l.eiiin I<m1 a nnolutioii and the tsar uas 
o\erthro\M!.' So itmeli lor the Kei'ensks 
go\rrnnient. which ren!o\ed Nirhohis II. not 
Lenin, ami the struggle helweeii the BoUhe- 
\ iks and the \h'iishe\ iks. 

At the elerneiUar\ le\el. ol course, history 
tr\|s |ia\e to he lili^hK -eleeli\<'. 77/c Worl([> 
design and t\j)ograpli\ arc appealing, ami the 
text aspire- t() he an eas\ read. But it is 
pii/./.ling \\\\\ the authors (dnK)se to highlight 
Detnnark a- a rcprcsrntat i\ e Knro[)can coun- 
tr\ \et fail to discus- an\ oi* the nations of 
Mastrrn I'.nrojn*. 

Scott. Foresiiian s Om \\ Orld: ) rs(crd(iv and 
'I'oddv supplies iiun'li of* the [)rc-re\(}hitionai\\ 
Hus>ian hi-tor\ left out h\ the Holt hook, 
touching on sueh c\eut- a> the Mongol 
in\asi(}n iu the thirtci'uth century and the 
ahoiiti<m ol siTlcloni under \lcxaiuler 11. Peter 
the (Jreal and (!atherine the Oreat are ahscnt. 
hut a -pceia! nuip section inccK illustrates the 
(•4Mirs(» of Russian cxpai^r^^iou. The text 
(»x[)iains tiiat t jumnnuisni was rooted iu the 
ideas of a uiu<'le(»nth-cenlury (Jerman [>hilos- 
opher named Karl Marx, ulu) i- (]uotcd. It aUo 
gi\<'sa uiore accurate [licture ol the I'cvolutiou 
than the Holt program, slating that for "ahout 
eight months, llie Hussiau goxerium'Ut was iu 
a state ol Conln-ioir* hclorc the Bo|she\iks 
s<M/.<'d power at the end (d 1*)1T. 

Our H (trhL ln>we\er, falls short of the idcah 
Tin* hook sa\- little more ahout the enormity 
of StalinV cri!n(»s than "Mdlioiis died umler 
Staliifs terror/' \ usclnl Icssou on how the 
('.otmnunist piirt\ and go\eriuuent work toda\ 



is j'ollowed hy "Life in the Soviet rnion." a 
feature ahout a fictioind girl named laid\a. 
'riu)ugli Ludya ami her fauuly h(dong to the 
Nhiscow elit( — her father is a j)arty mem- 
l„.,-__the\ li\e nnulestly hy Western stand- 
ar<ls. ThcN' do not own a car and are grat(dul 
to h;ive their own a[)aiMuu'nt without ha\ing 
to share a kitcdn-n and hathroom. 

While the text hook's de\ (dojx'r'^ ha vc 
designed this generic Russian girl to help 
American sixth graders relate to a foreign 
culture. l.ud\a <-<uucs across as kind of sap[)\ . 
At the hallet. for cxamjjle: "\\'at(dung tin* 
hallerituis glide and soar across the stage iu 
'Swan Like.* I.ud\a wishes she were talented 
enough t() he so grac(dul."' Lud\a is aj)t to 
pnuu[>t vawiis or Miickers in an Amerii-an 
classroom, where sixth graders are tm)re 
attuned to MT\ than 'r<diaiko\ sk\ . 

In the chapter on Kastern Kurope. which 
treaJs indi\i(lnal <-ouuti-ies and their differen- 
ces. Our \\ orld does iu)t dwell on ecouonuC 
matlers. though it does point <nil llic (h'sin* 
of manv citi/ens for a market economy. Like 
most texts, it gi\e^ Rumania tin' heu(dit of 
the donht. "'The Homanian go\<'rnm(Mit is 
tr\iug hard tn imj)r()\e the country s iudus- 
tr\/* the ti'xt rcails. neglecting to mention tin' 
nation's export polic\" at tin* cxjK'Use of its 
citi/.ens* <lict and cijudort. 

•\ hox on Tastlc Draeula unglit ha\e heen 
an oj>jK)rtuuil\ t() link j)ast with [u*es(MU e\il — 
a c(uuuM'ti(m that iu fact made reauccx u and 
his heu(dnuen uueas\ — hut instead the 
authors oulline the fannliar vampire stor\ an<l 
present the castle as Rumania's e(pnvalent (d 
I)isnc\laud: "'riionsauds of touri>ts come to 
Romania ea(di vear to see ( !astle Draeula. I he\ 
walk around its stone walls and look through 
its narrow w ind(>w >. What \ on sn[)pos(» 
thev expiM-t \i\ *^ee?** \\ hat the "right** answer 
is. \se eaiumt he -ure. ( !oun"ade ( .eauct'siai . 
rtdMirn as a tinv hat? 

Ilarconrt Rrai'c .|o\ ano\ i('h*s l he World: 
Pasl (Hill Present co\crs topics ni nujrc depth 
than either the Holt or the Scott. F4H'4*sm'ni 
programs. The design is less flashy than that 
of these otluM" tw(j hooks, (loutent and st\le 
are far su[»crior. While tin' authors i'xiduile 
earl\ Russian histor\. the\ g!\e Karl Marx ami 
the (lomnmnist \hunfesto a separate sct'tiou 
an<l j)roperl\ stress the ha(*kwardin'ss oj the 



(•oiiMlry ht'foro 1017 I'cvol iit ion : "In (lie 
IBOOs tnosi |{iis.sian> lived ju>{ as Kuropcans 
had in the Miildlc At^<•^. KuropiMn hi^l()Iy — 
ihc RcnaissaiK'c, the lioforniatioiK tlx* lndu>- 
li ial ion — had IoucIkmI the Hussiaii 

people only >li^hll\, il at alh" 

The text al><) niake> it char that awr 
aiitoeralie rcfiinie \\a> replaecd hy a govern- 
nienl ju>l as ()p|)re>>i\ "In Noxeinher lOiT, 
ijMiiri and the K()lslu*\ iks sci/cd control o( the 
govcrnrn<'nl. Fhev made the (!<)rrnrnnii>( [)arts 
the ordy legal political party in iiu^^ia. The\ 
de>(ro\e<I «;r<)ii[)> that (li>agreed xsith them. 
The ( !(jnnnuni>t> arrested or killed religions 
leader>, hnsine>>pe()j)le and anyone who 

opj)o>ed their go\ernniern. The go\'(M'innenl oi 
riilhle>> (•7ar> had hi'en rejdaeed with set 
anolher har>h go\ernment. ' 

liar<-ourt Hra<-e'> 77/e U orld i^ hhint ahout 
Slalirfs rnle: "He ^vn\ eonntle^> millions of 
peoph* irUo ^lave lahor eamj)>. It is estimated 
that at least 30 millitni So\ iet citizen^ di<Ml 
a> Stalin's |)rison(T>. His police ^pieci on. 
arresltMl. and often tortureil anyon(* snspeeted 
of opj)o>ing hini. ' Th.i> kind of writing is a 
[)l*'asarn eonlra>l to the namh\-pand>\ pro>e 
of sorne elenienlar \ de\ el hook^. 

■\ new(M" hook. Marmillan's Enstvni llcini- 
sf)In'r{\ is a earni\al of colors and design. Some 
<jf" its les^otis are e\c<dlent. even thongh tin* 
1<'\I has difTi(nlt\ competing \sith an o\er- 
ahniidance of dislraeting s(iid\ e\ereise^. 
()\<'rall. the hook does rn)t match liarconrt 
Rrace'> Tlir World, \gain. iidnriatingls , it 
makes the error that l.enin o\erthrc\s \icho- 
Vd> W: "Hv No\cnd)er 1017. l.enin's follower- 
look o\er government hnildnigs arnl arr<'s|cd 
the h'aders of the tsar's go\ crnmetU .** 

luislf'rn f Irmlsf/hrrr i'i)\er^ the Soviet 
I nimi's gef)graph\ and mnlti< nltnral lensi(^n^ 
with some dexteritw It e\en mentions tin* 
ojK'ning of the Herlin Wall. Hnt the literary 
prr)hleni> in tr\ing to jam landmark e\cnts 
irUo one lasl-rnirnite paragraph are e\jdent: 
"H\ PW). the conntrie> of Ka^lern Kurope 
\\er<' charrging (jniekls. People derrranded 
greater free<ioms, and tfre commnnist govern- 
nii'nls were respomling. Free elei'tion- \sere 
held in IN))aii<l. l'.\en the Herlin Wall, long 
(he -.\ riihol (d I he Told War. \sa^ opened. Mast 
(ierinan- orn-e again were alloweil to tra\el tii 
the W<'s|." Here, all \er\e di^aj)pear^. and 



stlldr^l|^ are left with ntterly flattened, dead 
w rit ing. 

Secdudar) World History 

Jniiior and ^enior high ^ehool world history 
te\th(^ok^ are ^u peri or to their lower devel 
counter[)arts. With greater se(;j)e, these texts 
provide a more >afi>fa«'tory [jietnre of >ueh 
snhjee(^ a^ the 1017 revolntioru Stalin's ris<^ 
to power, and collect ivizul ion. There are 
I'xeeplions. Exfflnrin^ World History duinhs 
down suhjeet matter to a <legree that wonid 
make a literate elementary l)o()k lik<' Hareourt 
Hrace'^ 'rhc World a j)referahh* text h)r le>.s 
ahl(* seeondarv >t udent>. Exploring U arid 
History (loe> get the" S(M|nenre of everns in 
1017 right. Hnt >nhseqnent history i> 
coinpre>>ed and disjointed a> (o he meaning- 
les>: 

"TlH)U^and^ of Kn^^ian^ were again>t the 
(!om^luni^t government. Many of ihem were 
\n\\ ill j)ri'^on, sent to forced la[)ar carnj)s in 
Siheria, or mnrdercil hy tho^e in [)ow<m-. W orld 
War 1 and the l{ll^^ian He\olntion ha<l lieljxMl 
to (h'strov the Russian economy. ('.omnnnn>t 
r<*lornl^ were miahle to solve the prohleiiis, 
food crops were poor. Man\ j»e(jple were 
^tar\ing. 1 he (!olnmnln^t [)art\, howexer, 
remained ma>tcr of the nation. When Lenin 
died, in 10121, .h)>eph Stalin took place as 
dictator. Stalin uas a lnn>h ruler. He de^- 
lro\ed (hose lu' thought were enenn'es of 
coiininniism. He aUo j)lott<'<l the nnir<ler of 
fionurnniisl leaders he helieve*! were against 
him. Stalin remained in [jower until his death, 
in lO.VV" 

NhMTilPs (llolud hi sights is a he Iter hook 
than Exploring If orld History. 'Y\\\> i^ not to 
sa\ that the te\t is ^ati^la<•l<^ry. \mong other 
things, it sjiortchange.s iMirojn*. past and 
present. It irulndcs a nnit on the Soviet 
1 nioii. hut l^a^tern llurope .simply mi^^ing. 

At lea^t (ilohfil In sights hring> into high 
relief the eollaj>se ol ihe czari>l reginu' and 
the advent u{ ( '.onnnuin^m . heninV nithless- 
ness — "Ml < )[»|)osi I ion to tin* (ionnnunist 
leader-^hip wa-- hanned. and an\one suspcr'ted 
of h<*i ng an *ejn'iu\ of the [)eoj)le* was 
imj)ri>oned, --hot. or force<l itUo exile" — forms 
a jirelnde to Stalit) ^ e\ce^^e-: So\ iet eni/eus 
accn^ctl (d disloyalts were ^hot or ^ent to lahor 
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('a^lJ^^ in Sili(Tla, sslici't* oiils tlir liar(li<^^t 
Miivivcfl. Kv(Mi riKMiilnT^ ol the (!()innumi>t 
|)ar|\ were n(»t >:\\r. In tln' late 10!^()'>, Slaliii 
[»ur<i('(i. or riMruncii. uiauy of LtMiin ^ old 
a^MK'iatr^ from their |)o>ilioti> and had ihciii 
tried and exci-iitcd.'* 

All of thi^ i^ criliuhtcnin^^ lor ^tiul<'iil^. who 
^I'arcelv need for uri(h'r>tandini: an inane 
"eritieal thinking * i|iie>-tion at the end ol the 
-e«tion. "llou uonhl son feel ij" von li\<'<l in 
a ••ourilr\ uhere \on eoiild he iirre>led and 
inipriM»n<'<l or exiled lor a larue [)art ol \our 
life with >«» little to >a\ ahout tile iiiatttM*'/" 

(f/oftd/ Insiir/its, like ni;ni\ texts. tend> to 
exauuerate the ^n4 < »'-«-« of the Sn\iet eenn(Jir)\. 
h a<-kno\\ ledue^ that "widespread eorrnption 
and irieirieiein'y in the hnreau<"rae\ oltcn ha^ 
hlnnle»l elleet i v ene^-. in ei-rtain area^. >ni'h i\> 
t he qnanlit \ and ipi.ilit s of eon>nnier ^ood^,** 
It alxi a>^erts. In >»pite of >neh \N(Mkne»e>. 
the Soxii't eeonoiM\ ha^ exj)anded r*apidl\ 
nmh'r ihi^ ^N^teni. and tiie So\iet I nion now 
rank> >eeon(] onlv la the I nitetj States in 
u\erall iihin^Irial prodneti \ it \ . 

Mi>sin«l here i^ ari\ eonnnenl on the 
^laurijil i<Mi o( ihe f^re/lnu \ era nr the I SSK ^ 
prirnili\e trelumhii^v . I he ^i/e ni tiie Soviet 
eeunorn\ ha^ lor \ear^ het-n ha^ed on data that 
irian\ ^e|i(d;n*s have heiznn to ehalleri^e a^ 
urn'eliahle. \eejir<iini: to ^ohh' e^tirnate^. the 
Soviet rnii\ he eloper to 2.^ [)»'reern ol 

(lur^ iii^leatl ol hall, a- nm^t texth()oks 
itulieate. I ntil the So\iet t:n\erinnent >tart> 
t(i rrlea^e ae« nrate lii:nre> on it> eeoiiornv . the 
tru(* sj/<' eanrM't lie kno\%n. 

hike (flolud Insii^htys^ Human llrrifas^r: A 
K (trid llisforv \> pnhli^hed hv Merrill, now a 
unit of Maerin'llarr. It i> t\\^o aimed at junior 
hi'zfi ^ehotd students hut afjprojn'iate a> an 
eas\ reader at the fiitifi ^ehool level. It is a 
r!uieh fini'r h(iok. Fir>t «d ail. it take> ;i 
(•hroiU)h»«:ieal aj)j)roa(di that more <'lfeeti\ e 
iImu tliat ol (/lohdl In^i^lits, wiiieli he«:ins witii 
.\(ri<'a and nio\e> alpiialM'lieallv tiirou'iii 
i"o«:ioMs ol tiu" W()rld. 

Human llrntds^r eover< earlv [{ns>ian 
ln>«lnr\ nior»' tiinr«jn^hl\ tlian (llalxil Insii^lifs, 
aitiiouiih it devote> >orrM'\siial lo^ >ji<iee t<i tlw 
niM<'t<'enth and earl\ tweritietii eenturie>.. Tile 
uritiri«: i^ ade(prate or hetter: "Like the t>ar^. 
Stalin maintained lii- power tiir<)n«:li een^or- 
^hip anil terror. He e(jntrolled e\er\tinnf: tiiat 



wa> pniilielv writlen. >aid. or iu-ard in tlie 
Soviet I nioiL In lOiU, he carried out a >«erie- 
of [)ur«;e>. or removal ol nn<]e>irjii)le niemher^. 
of tiie (!»mniinni>t [iarl\ and tiie i{ed Arm\. 
riie ^eeri't police arrc>ted million^ ol [ict^ple. 
\laM\ were ^i\eii Viiow trial>' in wliieh lhe\ 
j>nhliel\ conlo^x'd tiieir ini-^take^' helore 
i)ein^ xMUeneetl to imprixumien I or deatii. 

limn (in llcrilaixv min<*e^ no word> a^ it 
ideiitilie> >nei[ cui'rcin Soviet proldein> a^ tin' 
econorn\. icli^ion. dissidenl>. ami the ^ateliiti' 
c(»uinrie> oi Kasterii Knrope. i^»ut v\iien it eite> 
Soviet ai liievemei il>. like other (exlho<)ks. it 
o\erlook> tiie lailuro ol >oeiali>m: i lie 
So\iel izovcrrimeiU fii'oxide^ Iree iiiedieal 
-erviee for all eitizen-. it iia> taiiiziit alino-t 
evervone how t<i read and write, it iia> iuiilt 
nni^euinr- and tiieatrc> all <u<*r tiie (•oiintr\. 
W iiat al)out the ipiaiitv ol that Iree medical 
care? flow iiieaiiingi ul i^ ;i lii'ili litera<'\ rate 
in a country tiiat ceii^or> wiiat pe<>[)le can read 
or write? l)oe^ iiaviii<j: ;i ricii ciiltiirai iierita«ie 
mak(* tiie averaiic Scf\ ict citizen leel anv hetter 
ahout i)eiii«z miahle to tra\(d »)Ul>ide the 
(.omniiiniM iiioe? 

One of tile liot iiiizii -< ii<»o| text- in the 
Held, llarcourt Hrace .lov aiio\ ieir> World 
History: Prop!*' and \(iti()ns. <;eared to ( (dleiie- 
hoinul student- in the tentii to twelltli iirade^. 
rij^iitlully [ilace- the indu-triiil woe- ol tiie 
i'!a-t at center -ta^e: "Diiriui: tiie late hrO- 
and tiie eeoiiomie- of tile Ka-teril 

Kuro[>ean nation-, in »:erier;iL lie«ian to -how 
>i*:ii> of Iraiziiitv. ()ntdate<l lact(n'ie- ami 
ma»iiiner\ . prodint- of [K)or (pialitv. I<>w 
le\el- t)f worker [)roduct i vit \ . llie iiui»alaiiee<] 
trade arraii^t'iiient-. aiul a iui«ze foreign del»t 
all corilrilnited to tin> c< onomic wcakne--.'* 

File text [)roceed> to outline the recent 
lailiire^ e\ en of sncli putative "economic 
niiracle" countries a- i'!a-t (iermanv. Iluii«zarv, 
and ^ iigo-la\ ia: " Kor example, in ^uuo^tavia. 
oiu'i' on*' ol I'.a-tern Knrope - nio-t vi«zor(ni.- 
ec(nioriiie-. indii-trial ontfuit iticrea-ed oriK 
marginailv in i^)P>7. and larm output aetiiallv 
tell, The- annual rate of iiillation reaciied i .'SO 
[lercetlt. atid unern[i|oMU"nl pu-hed towar<l 10 
j)ereeiit. i)ei)t- oweil to otiier coiiutrio [irovcd 
to lie iiU[o>lav ia - nio-t ern-liin«i ecfuiomie 
jM'ohleriL however, in M)H7. tiie «io\ernment 
liad to :i-k i(- « reditor- to re-ehedule rcjiav- 
ment i'e(piirenient- (or S i^) l)illi<>n." 'I'lie Inekv 
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slii()(Mit who al»()rl» ii j)-l()-(hilc Icxt will 
•zaiii r<'al in^ijzlil inlo ('coiioniic alTair^ in 
Ka>lcrn Kur(i|)r todax. 

Anollicr MijMTior f loii^zlitoii Mifllin*^ 

llistorv of (he H' orhl, Tlii- I look \>V{i\ \(\r> I hr 
(ItMaiU thai otiifr world l«i>l()ii(> ollni lca\<» 
oiil. likr ilir |)cr-^«M-ut ion of" tlic kulak>: "Slaliii 
>aw llic kiilak> a> ciitMiiio ol >ociali'«iii. and 
\\v told l*arl\ \\orkci> to 'l!(jiiidato thr kulaks 
a^ a ( la>^.* riioiwainU wei r ^liol or ^ciil to 

•znla^ii (oricddalior caiiij)-. \iari\ (jI the 

rcrriainin«z |ica>aiU- killed their hor-c-. cow-, 
and |»iL'^ rather than tnin tlirni o\er to the 
eollceti\r/* Ili^forv of (fir H 'tnid make- the 
eon^e(|nenee- of rolh-e(i\ i/atiori < h-ar: "f arni- 
in«: ontj)Mt jdnnniieted. The |o>- {»f' li\e-toek 
ean>ed -4-\err -hoita»:e- of rrn-at. dair*\ 
j)roihM-t^. leather ■rood>. and fertilizer, in 
\'):\2-\^y.VA a -e\ere lariiine hit many j.art- (.f 
the S(»\iet I riion. MthoiiLdi lii> own jjro|)le 
w«-re -larviriii. Stalni went on >i'liirrii food 
ahroad. X-^ rnan\ a- 10 million (jeojile died a> 
a rc-irll of eo||eelivi/at ion. 

( fOod >eeoTnlarvde\ el lii-toi io of l*.a-ter ri 
i'.nrojie and the So\iet I riion e\i-t. (iontrarv 
to -oirr*' fear-, tlie->e le\t- pn-^ent (!omrrnini-t 
o|ipr.'->ion ami eeonornic failnre aei iirat(d\ 
and -onietiirie- holdl\. \ot -ur|jii-iriiil\ . the 
nio-t rnnnn eil writing i- fon*id in liiiih -elu)oI 
te\t- fiir enlleiU'djou ml -tndent-. The -nlijeit 
matter, after all. i- diffienlt. Bnt a hook like 
Hitman llrriidtrv A\u\\^ that rurnnH-ndahle fare 
i- |)o--ihl<' for \onri«z<*r an<l le-- ahle -tiideiU^. 

\\ orld (Feo«;raph s 

( ieo<;raj)li\ te\t- eannot he e\(jeeted to 
4-\arnine poh'tieal lii-tor\ in depth. But the 
evasion- ni \h j)on«;ah Littelh- li'O/lil (rrojj^- 
niffhv -hould di-tnih: "After l.eiiin died in 
lOlll, Jo-ej)|i Stalin heeame tho eonntt\'- 
leader. A -erie^ of ^ear Plan-' wer'e 

launelied in 1^28 to tnoder ni/e So\ iet indn-ti"\ 
ami a«;rieidtni*e. \- a re>nlt. nnllion- of -niall 
farm- in the S(uiei I nion were eornhim-d h\ 
tile •!o\ernment into lai«zor farm-. The j)nr[)0^e 
wa- to im rea-e farm ontpnt throuiili rne» li.ni- 
i/alion and ttj r'dea-e nnllion- of" hnriier-> to 
work ni llio laet(n'ie> heiri«i hnilt in the < itie-/* 
Stalin liim->elf eould -<areel\ ohjert to ihi- 
aee<mnt. Withont an\ et)rTimern (oi the 
I krainian re-i-tane(> and •jenoi ide of the 



I03()h. the [>ro<'('>s >onn(l> rrasonahle, at wor^t 
an ineon s enicnce to people foreed t(j "rive uj) 
their jir(jjj(*rt s . lroni<*allv. tlic next para<iraj»li 
mUe-« that "ten- of" nhllion>" died a- a re'siilt 
(d tin' \a/i invasion in W orld W ar I i. 

A hroad view of what the autlior> of W orld 
(ia>iir(iph\ call the i'airojiean "eidtnrr rcalnT' 
liarel\ diH|in/jni-lie- het\\<'en WV^t and Ka>t. 
In tin* name of hahniee. ea-<' -tndirs examine 
a Hnl<zaiian fMa' k Sea re>ort and the lOi^'lisli 
(.hanmd Ininnd jii(jp'et, foeu>in<: on tin- 
he nefit> and < I raw hack- (d eaeh. After di>eii>s- 
iiiil the (".(jrnmon Mai ket. the text niere|\- >a\> 
(d" ('.()\1K(!()\, the Ka>tern <-onrU('rpart : "It 
t(jo wa- -n<-ee->-(nl in inij>r<>\ in«r the flow (d 
^i^jod- hetween it- rn<'mher- a- well a- with the 
re-t of l*.nr<jp<' ami the world/ Not (udv is 
thi- imnrr<'et. ()rn*e ai:ain. -tudrrit> are I(m1 
to think that life in \\C-t«'i-n and l'!a>t«Tn 
|-.nr*ope i> |ii-etl\ nnn li the >arrie. 

1 he eom ln-i(jri. 1 he Fntnre (d [Mn*(jp<'." 
idernifie- ethnic inirot arrioni: riiinoritie- a- 
niainlv a \\ e-tei*ri eorn-er ri. citin«: "the 
Ba-qne- in Spain, tin- (.rcKitian- in Yn;zo-la\ia. 
the Se()t- in (iiiMt i^)iitain. tin- [h<-ton- in 
I* r anee, and the Merrnri«z- in f^el^'inm." Far 
inoiM- re|e\arn would lia\e heeti c<jrrnnern on 
the I'lirki-lr ;:ne-t worker- in \\ e-t (ier iiian\ 
o!" tin- forced ah-orjjtioii of the Bailie repnhlic- 
irno tin* S(»\iet I riifni. Tiii- te\l irr-tead 
tri\iali/e-^ the ca-*- of \/erhaijan llirou;:li an 
in\erUer| -i(jr\ of Inirnan rinht-. (".an<a-n-- 
-t\le. 1 he ethnic teri-ion- and denuj^'rajiliie 
c( mijde\ it ie- of I\a-ter n i\nroj)e and the S(j\i<M 
I riion. ke\ -nhjects foi* a ize{)«zraph\ text, are 
left nnlofd. 

1 wo other >cc(nrdar*\ devel ^'eo<zr*aj)h v texts 
ha\c heltcr lii-tori<al c(nitc\t than the 
\lc!)oii";al. Lit tell hook. Holt's World (icnij^nh 
jthv Toddw for- e\anrple. deerihes col lect i \ i/a- 
ti<ni with harsh rcah-m: 

"StaliIr**^ i''«\e Year- INarr- resnlt<'<l in 
drarrratic indii-trial «zr*(jwth. ihiwe\er\ Stalin's 
|)olicie- wcr'e ()j)jK)sed h\ rrranv. lire Soviet 
peojde were forced to rrrakc /jrcat -ai-r'ificcs in 
order to iirake indn-trial ;:rowth po-^ihle. 
Stalin - ^r-eaie-l oppo-ition eanie from 
farmer-. \lari\ farnrcr- were rrrdrapjis aliont 
lo-irri: their land anti animal- to c(dlecii\es. 
In the |iro-|)eron- I krairie. lar'rrrer- reheljed 
h\ allaekirr'T (jffi<-ial- and Imrnirr^ farm 
linihlirr<z-. \Ian\ were killcil and olher*^ were 
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>r\\\ to Silx-rian labor <'iuii|»>. In lli<' middle 
103()>, StalinV fann j)ollci('s caused a ^real 
famine in tlie rarmini: rei;lon>. More than >i\ 
million peojde diei^ of ^taixation/ 

ll"orl(l (Irotrniphv ToddV also «zives a >oiuher 
pieture of the eoiUeniporary Soviet I iiion. 
jioing \\(dl Ix'vond jieotirapiiv to de^crihe the 
lar«z»T enllnre: "All Sf)viet eiti/.en> are 
e\|)eete(| to sacriTiee and make eonnnnnism 
the mo>l impoilant a-«[)ee( id" tlieir live>. The 
Soviet *i<>\ernmeMl iia> made iiea\ y industry 
and the [)ro(luetion ol militarv <^ood> more 
iiTJportant than [)r(i\ idinjz e(tn>inner go{)d>. As 
a re>nlt. r-ooMiiner ;ioo(U are <'\[)ensi\t\ and 
there i> little \ariet\ a\aihihle. Soviet peo[)le 
mn-'t rre(jnentl\ line Mj> Id hnv "zoixU at 
^tore>/" Here th<' ridation hetween the sy-^lem 
and the life of the nrdinar\ S(>\ iet citizen i> 
elear. 

(ilemocV World ('fVo^rdjihy flevoto tin* 
linlk of it-^ -section on Ka^terii I'jirope to a 
enllnral and economic snr\ey. 1'lii^ text 
remark^ erurectiv <in the riehne>> of Kn>sian 
eontril)Ution> In literature, mu>ie, hallet. iuul 
film, while enij)ha>i/.inii the diflieult j)o>ition 
(d tin- arti-^l: "\nlhor-'. ^■onlpo^er-^. poet-^. 
painter^, and r)ther arti-'t-^ are not alhiwed 
complete freedom (d e\pre>-'ion. in>tead. thc\ 
arc cncfon'aued to rreate \N(uk-' that refh'ct 
p >\ erinnenl i«leolr><;\ .* 

The (ilencoe hook excellent \Nhen it 
i nn>ifier-' the eeoiuuii\ of the rr'uif>n. it j)lacc-« 
the Idanie lor cereal crop •'horta<;e> tmt !n>t 
(III had \Ncalhcr hut aUo mi ecnirali/cd 
plaruiiui:: For example, in ^ettni^ «ioal> lr)r 
milk jin iduct irui. So\i<-t planncr> ha\e n-'cd 
inlormalion ahont the ^i/.c (d fann- to 
dctiMiuint hr)\N ukmi\ dair\ r\i\\> couM he 
izrazed on eaih farm. Ihi-^ information. 
ho\Nc\r'r. dirl not Icll how nntch ^rra/ani: latul 
wa*. a\ailahle or how iuan\ dair\ cow-' c(nihl 
he f(Mi on it. \^ a result. dair\ cow-' ha\e Ixm'o 
pnl rui farm-' that ijudd not -npport wide- 
"preacl ura/ini:.** ri(uu a ^[lecific example like 
thi". the ^tmlenl ctUi understand wh\ the 
l!a-tcrn I'.uropcin^. ami c\cu the Sf)\ict^ 
lliem^eUc^. arc ha^lciiii)i: lo fleccntrah/e lludr 
CI onumie- and intr<idiice niarkel lorce^. 
♦ * * 

\- \\ extern I'jirojic umxc-. fduard economic 
unnm in \^)^yi. and a- l",j-tern I'.urojie 



seramhles to catch uj), tlu^ decade ahead will 
almost certainly >ec (dum^^es uu)re j)ror()nnd 
than an\ since \\ Orld W ar li. I^^hlisher^ now 
have the opportunitv lo dcveloj) texthooks 
that will pre|)are tlu* students lo understand 
the rea-'on> for t hese (diantie^. 11 u* n(*\t 
•zeneration ol" texts should stress that the (pj( st 
(or iVeedom is not jn>t a Western ideal hut 
one with universal appeal, it ha> special appeal 
f"or individuals who live under re[)r(*ssi ve. 
inefficient ret:ime>. 

For decades the ]\astern Knro[)eans and 
Soviets have not ju^t heen pnrsuin<i an 
alternative course that has \vorke(J well 
(■non«.di (or ihenu however distasteful it rruiy 
st rike nKUi\ \mcricans. in fact . I hey lia\ e 
fallen increasin»il\ out of slcj) with other 
ad\aiu-ed nations. As they lhems(dves now 
ackiu)w ledtie, ihev ha\e la«;«;ed Ixdiind the rest 
of the industrialized woild, with its int(*^rated 
le(dniieal and I'inancial svsteuis. I^hev can no 
lontrer afford tu)t to join the (duh. The crucial 
lesson is to reco«rni/.c that toflav's I'iastern 
haulers, like !^'te|■ tlu- (ireal. nnist turn to the 
W e>l if their countries are tn jU'os[)cr arul 
luun'ish the hununi spiiit. 

Textbooks (iilcd 

I'Jcmentaiv Social Studies 

Eastern Hemisphere. Xhicmillan. 1000. 

Our II orld: Yesterday and Today. Scott, 

F(M-esUJan, lOHH. 
The W orld, liolt. Kimduirt ami W inM(m, I08f). 
The U Orld: Past and Present, iiarcourt Hrace 

.|ovano\ich. 1088. 

Secoudar\ W (U'ld I listoi v 

I'.xplarinLi W orlil lli.\tor\. (dohc. 1087. 
(flohdl Insiirhls: People and (!u I lures. \Iac- 

nnllan \i<'rrill. 1087. 
Ilistar^ nf the W orld. }iou-h[(m MiCf liu. lOOO. 
Human Herittitre: A W (aid History. \Iac- 

nnllan Merrill. |0H0. 
World Histors: People ami \ation^. llaicourl 

Rrace .|o\atH>\ich. iOOO. 

\\ orld ( icoi:raph\ 

W orld Ceorriaphy. \h i).m;:al. Littell. lOMO. 
II orld (ie(>i;raph\. (dcncoe Maciuillan. I080. 
W orltl (leoLirap!i\ Pada\. llo|t. Ilineliarl and 
W ni-ton. 1080. 
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R('SS/A..yciL Mi. luu'l KuhliiKui.l HMtiaii 
Kiiblin. Iloiiglitoii MilTliiL 1000. ' 

Russia ih piirl ol a ll()ii«;hloii MifTliii 
jird^ram called \X OrM Hoijioiial Sludio. a 
jiajicrhark sciio lor hi^li >rli()()l >lii(icnl>. 
It (-(HI \ cii icnl I \ ^izcd, inidci" ihrct' 
lumdicd j)a<:{>. ami far more wieldy ihaii 
(lie u^ual ^i\-j)()uii(i worlil hi>l()r\ uu)ii>ti-r. 
Il^ (•ri>p jir(»>e iiuiko llic \ (iIumii' (dten read 
itKUi' lik<' a tiood iieneral inlcre^l lnjok than 
a tc\l. 

Russia a lii-^hMMi al (uerview of 

i-niri{ilii-ated nation Imt ein|ilia-^i/.e> (ojui-ai 
(■()ri( t'rn> and mnctil (■MMrl>. i lie [)rol)leni 

lhal ^\\r\\ atiaK>i^ — even de^<rij>li(Hi — 
'•an ijuickK ilate. (.(ucririii vii'\ elopinrni ^ 
iiji lo a vrar lu-lun' llu* ili^^oluliiHi id 
llic Ka-lern l»lor. the lo\l \\arn> that llirri' 
ir- ' daM;:rr tliat relorrii^ will too lar and 
llial the I SSi^ will iVel ((MnjKdled to 
irilrrwHi' ' in it^ then ^at(dlit{' riati<in^. 
\\li\ the Ktddiri^ ('ho>(' to u^c the won! 
Jani(cr ,irid what liie\ nu\nit h^ i^o ion fur 
remain^ an ojien quc^lioir. Hut. ol i-onr-^e. 
lin^ danger -eern- inoii' tiiarr rcnioti' riou 
that the front hne ol Soviet inllncrne i^ 
henii: lonte^ted at tiie ixii'der ol i.itlilMilia. 
in late Xhn'ch. Soviet jet^ were lill//inti 
\ ilrnn-. a none too ^ulitli' ^it^nal Imtn 
Mo^i nW liiat elhtrt^ to -eeeile could lead 
ti» l ivil war. 

I he wihinie ojien^ with an e\e(dlent 
[irolih- i>l the land and il^ peitjde. rniuinti 
on to the r\j)an>iori ol the Kii^sian eiti[iire 
t hr<inLdi l anM^ia ami llu' ' erit ur \ d(Uii: li ril t 
touanl rew)lntion. The ^eeiiml hall ol the 
hook, wliii h ^iirvev- the Soviet perimh i^ 
le^^ e\eri. HepeateilK tile author^ slip into 
ihi' pa^^iw ten^*'. e-pi'i ivtll} wln-n dt'^i rih- 
ini: the horror^ ol the ri'i:ime. "The Soviet 
jieojde were expi'eted to ^aiaiiij'e eomlort^ 
in order in hrin^ the lewl id imln^triali' 
/alion ol then' iinintr^ n[) to that ol 
industrial ilew'lopnii'n t^ in ia[iitiilist i (nin- 
Irie^.'* -a\s the le\l ni tin ah^hai t and all 
too tspiitil soiiicinr. 

Slalinisf atroritn - rei i i w eiir-or^ treat- 
ment: "Diniu'z ill*' pi-rnni id llie lir^t three 
lue \rar phui-. iit lea^i li\r million 



peasants l(i>t tindr li\e>. Some were >iinj)ly 
innrdered. ()ther> were deported to Siher- 
iaii pri.son eainp>, where tliev later died, " 
The >eetiun on StalinV a«;»ire>>i\e hehasior 
at the end ol World War II, re^uhiii^ in 
(lie eslahli^luiH nt ol the Ka-tern hhx- and 
ad sent (d the (!old W ar, i> remarkahl) thin. 

FVe(pient >iihhead>, imdudin^ >eetion 
and i liapter endin^>, interinj)t the narra- 
tiw. (".[ui[iter summaiies tempi (lie unnio- 
tiwiled >tndent to ignore the nuiin text. 
While \ oealmlaiN , «:eo«:rajdi\', and hio»ira- 
[di\ list^ to identifv and delirie lent! ^ra[>hi<' 
\ariel\, there are far loo many of" iherrr. 

1 he Ixiok is aUo rile with \ a»:ne "eri t ieal 
thinking'** (jnestioiis of the xiit thai luue 
iidei tnl te\thook> at all le\el>, like "\\'\\\ 
wa> nothin*: done to imjiro\e eonditi(m> lor 
Hiis^iaii [leasaiits'.'' ' \lter a eaiiditi re\ i(M\ 
oi the jiitilul Sosiet railwav and hi«,di\\a\ 
>\strm. the text a^k^: "Win are there h'w 
ears and trneks [w the I SSHy ' Tlu' ri»:hl 
answer is that "^(►\erinneiit'Ouned autonio- 
hile lai lories -imply eannot ke(^p u[i \Nilh 
demand. 

I he e\ cuts I ij I he last \ ear make i t 
nei-es-ar\ lor lion^htt)n Milllin to <:o iKiek 
to the drawing hoard. Fashionin«: an 
ontstamiini: hook shoidd not he dillieult. 
i:i\en the literar} (]nalit\ el this edition. 
To he»;in. llie l\nh)in> eonid del»'te mos( ol 
the t'lst I net innal material at the end of 
si-elidiis ami idiaplei's. thiis -t r<'andinini: an 
alreaiK lean text. With a siidtit^ unhroken 
narrative, the^ eoidd llien more sharp|\ 
lit Tine the dillerenees het w eeil I'.ast athl 
West. |- inal K . 1 lie\ rouhl s| i sueli 
suhjeets 111 eontein[)<jrar\ interest as the 
hithutUiian independenee mo\emeiil oi- the 
( iiunnninist Part \ *s relimpiishin^ i N mo- 
tlojioK ()l power. 

Just the I iiited States had to reasx-^^ 
i|s «ilnhcd r(de in the earl\ 1^70^. [\u> 
Soviet ( riioti must eonsidrr i|s hninari 
rondilion. matert.il failures, el linie t en- 
vious, and imperial linnts in the |<)t)()s. This 
I- a erui ial siuis di" our times, and Rus^^iu 
he»iin> to provide the kind t\[ materials that 
students need in sdjous i^lohal sjntlies. 
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THE HOLOCAl ST 
AMI) THK TEXTBOOKS 

H\ Liicv S. Diiwidow ic/ 

D()('t<)r>, upon rrccixint: \hc\v i\v^^rcv>, 
Uikr the llippornit ir oalli, \o\\iii,i: lo 
practice medicine lor lh(» good of tlic 
>ick and, al llic lca>l. ikM lo >j)rcad di^(M>c. 
In >j)iiit. lln' ncpartinciil of" l!durali(Hi 
iiii'ilil iM>tiliitc a Socialic oatli. an c(pn'\alcnl 
oliliiialion hindini: tui all Icxllmok \vi'ilc[>. 
(Mlilor>, and juildi^licr-. connniltiniz ihcin 
lionoraliK io educate llie \oung and. at the 
lea^t, no! lo riii>edMcalc iIicmi. 

rt^xllionk"- t<i<i nitrn tail pr<'\ In juditical 
acti\is|> iind xpci ial-intrrest m()up>, cacii 
»leiiiand i iiiz tliat c(nitrnt> he i"e\ i-^ed in 
a<-<'(irdan<-e witli tlnMr \ri>ions and \isions til 
hi>lol\. T(» aj»jM'a>e the jn'nte>tci'^. puhii>iiei'> 
en>ure hefoiT a h(H)k'^ next jirintin^: tliat the 
text \>, \n paraphra>e Suilt. hh)tte(l out, coi- 
rect(»d, e[dari:<N|. (hniini^hed. and iuterhirrd. 

rhi> laiUne (»i !c\tho()k> noticcahK 
e\ideMl in tlie \\a\ tlu'\ pre^<'nt tlh' in'-^torv 
oi tile nun'der of tile Ian-opc;ui Jeu> 'iuiini: 
liic Scroud \\ oi'id War. For a tpiarter of a 
ceMlur\. liie ^u|)jert wa^ ^<'ar<'el\ nientiiuied 
in world iii^lor\ lextlMmk^. In re^poii^e to ^ucii 
eriliri^ni Itack in 1*)T0. the then xicc president 
of tile \--oriati(in td \nicri<an i*uldi^iMM>' 
^rluKd di\i-inn ^aid; "i^ook^ refhwl tlo' 
liiinkiui: and \ie\\^ of pmph* in a i:i\t'u lime, 
i lie ll<docaU^t ^\a^ not iippei iiio^t in proplr > 
inind^ unid their wa^ a lA ^how ahoul il." 
So iinnli for the pla<-e of the lhdo<'au-t in 
In^toiN and the pnhli^lier^ tihiiizalion to the 
la^k of edihatioii. 

\ouada\^ nio^t world hi^t<n'\ texthook^. 
wliicli ^ur\e\ iiolliini: le-- ihaii all mankind*- 
in^tttr\ fr(Mii -tart to liiii-li. include -oiuctliiii<i 
ahont the llohicaii-t. r\en if it i- no more than 
a ie\\ paraizra[)li^. To jiidize li\ an exaiuinati(»ii 
of -e\rral li(M>k- that arc \\idcj\ u-ed in 
<oiir-e> from sr\riitli llir(»iiuli Iwclfih izradc. 
not all of them ro\('|- the iniliicdiateK iclr- 
\atit material • a t i-f act oi il \ . iliat inaterial. a- 
I -<'e it, -Inmld include llic rise of ihr \a/i 
rei:ini(\ racial anti-Sriniti-ni a^ the underpin- 
nin;: (d \a/i idcoloi;\ . ( icr 1 1 la n \ d(»nic«,t Ic and 
lorcii^u ptdi< lea<iiiig to wiw. .in«l the fate 
of (lie Jrw-. fir-l ill \a/i (ienuaiK and then 
ill ( 'cniLnnnilcd Knropr. < uliiiiiiatiii<z in the 



premeditated and >\ >temal i/e»l ninr(l''r of >ix 
niillioM Jew-. 

Ihdi. KineharlV Pcoplr and Our World: A 
Study of World History (1^81) and Sc(»||. 
Korexiiian'- History and Life are ImMIcm- 

than other- in <'o\eriiiti tluit >[)aii of lii>tor\ 
(•(diereut l\ , each doiiii: -o in ahout two (jr 
tlirc<» j»age> of text. Vacw -o, tlie\ arc* fla\Ne(l. 
Pi'opir (ind Our World fail> lo nieiili(jn the 
place of anli-StMiiil i-ni in HithM's ri.-e to 
power. History (ind l.ifo incorrect 1\ dal(*- the 
"Final Sidulion" a- (d' V)V1, witli tin* -tart 
of the {►pcration- of tin* death cani[)-, thou«ili 
the inurder of (he Jew- h<\i:an in tln^ -inuiner 
fd' 1 1 , \\ it II ma-- -hoot inf!> on tcTritorv 
-ci/(»d from l{u--ia. 

Mcnou«:aL Lit tell'- ■/ World History: Links 
across Tinn' and Place (l')H8) and Merrilf- 
Clohal Insiirhts (10H8) are uiil)(die\ al)l\ had in 
tlu'ir treatment.-. 7 II orld History i- wrilten 
in kiiideri:arten I'aii:li-h llial rei Lm t- it- 
illtellrclual le\el: "Hitler |)rlie\ed that 
(ieriuan- wne im'iiihei - oi a -upcrior rare. Ilr 
dej>ri\rd j)r(>jde of their ci\il right- il lie 
thought tlie\ were iiiferi(u' to (ieriiiaii-. 
riiere are lii-toriral error- (for ifi.-taiice, 
clia racteri/iug the Rliiueland a- ' neutrar' 
iii-tead nl "deiii i lilari/.cd ' ) , e\ (M I lliongli thi- 
text claim- a- it- -eniur c(»n-ultant the 
ciuineiil hi-loriaii W illiam IL \1c\(mIL In tin- 
two rudiineiitar\ jtaragrajdi- ahout the murder 
of the Jew-, the name- nl two of the d<'atli 
camp- are wrong. M.ijdaiiek i- mi — pelled and 
t he roiiernt ration camp Bel-en in (iermaiix i- 
uii-takeii for the death camp Mel/.er in Poland. 

Olohal Insiiihts i- com|K)-e(i in abecedarian 
I'.iigli-li that iiiat(die- it- intelh'ctual level. Two 
page- are d('\o!ed \i\ the iiuirdi'r of tin* Jew-. 
The fir-t, entitled "The Ilolocau-t" and 
appearing in the unit on W e-tern lairoj)e, 
hegin-: '* \ (j(dr Hitler made the ]o\\> t In* 
-capegoat- lor all (»1 (iernunn - Irouhh*- ami 
-et out to (diniiuate them." Nothing in the 
text hehii'c or alter meuli(Mi- the word "anti- 
Semiti-m" or offer- ;iii\ exj)lana(ion lor 
Hitler's acti(m-. I'he \'v>\ of the page e(Mi-ists 
(d extracts fr(MU diarie- hv two non-Jewi-li 
-urvi\or- of eouc('ntra(i(Mi camp-, which lia\e 
iiotliiug \i) Ai) with the iiiiuder (d the .lew-. 
The srr(Uid jKige concerning the Ihtloeau-t, 
wimdi apj»eai- in the unit on K.is|er?i lMn<>jM\ 
sa\s nl the >tatc of the Jews: "The Jewi>h 
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j)c)j)ulali()n. ill j)jrliciilar. ^uflcrj'tl m"('atly.* 

Hiiluuria rfC(Mvc> mention anionu Ka>t 
Knrojifan I'oiintrio. hccanx' it >a\c(l ino^t (»( 
its Jf\\>. Two mmU(mi<'('> ami a diarv rNtra<*l 
abonl \\\v \\ar>aw iilictto iiprisini: follow. Hnt 
all ronlr\i i> lai-kin*:. lor noxshrrc I- tluTt' an\ 
mention of tht» A.'A million .\c\\> who li\(Ml in 
Polan(i lu'forc tin* war. of \a/.i <'riinc> in 
Poland, or of t lie .-^OO.OOO Jrw^ of \\ ar>aw who 
hail hccn deported to tho d<Mth (-aniji at 
Trcldinka lu'loic the \\ar-«a\\ •zhctto npri^-ins:. 

Hut v\r\] 11 thr>o tr\tliook-« j^a\t' hrtttT 
irdorniat ion al >oiit the in n rder < d t ho Knn ijiiMo 
jrw^. ran \onniZ [)('o[)i(» ho r\p(Mto(l !o 
loirijjrolicnd t!ii>« tcr rihh" lii««tor\ it tho\ (|o rmt 
learn ahonl llie <-on t in m in> and ennnHati\e 
iraililion of ant i-Scniit i>ni tlu■oll^hont the 
ri-nlurie^ that made the Holoean^l [io^>ilih? 
•\ eonjih' id |)ara^raj)h"< ahont tlir (.rn^ade^. 
wliirh ««orne lo\t^ olter. dm-- rmt -iitlire. 

l'*n rt hernmir. how ran ^lndi'rn> i:ra^j» thi' 
horror lit tin- llolm-an^t ii tlie\ are urd.nrnliar 
with iIk' hihlii al re\ uUifiri auain^l nunder a.^ 
llh- |iriirii)rdia I rriiney Nom- ni tlie-r tiAt- 
hook^ — iiood. had. or i ro I i 1 1 c n ■ r 1 1 - - r r t e r ^ 
^jieii I i«all \ to the Si\th ( .o nnna m h n en t . 
heratlX' niHU'. <'\<c|it tlu' hni'^t edition ol 
///.s/o/\- ///;// l.if(\ lia^ ernmierated the Icii 
r.niiinian'hrii'nl-- tir r\eii ^nmnian/ed their 
enrUi'rn. Nor doe^ ari\ te\t exjijain that tin- 
loll ( .omiiiandiiiriit^ ai'o the \ei\ ha^l^ ot 
jndai^iii. ( iliri^t iariit \ . and I>laiii. aial tin- 
moral ioiimiiition for om* ri\ili/ation. How. 
tlii-n. ran \iiMim [ie(»ji|o midei-^tand the r\i! 
that thr murder of (he Kuroju-an Jowr. it 
i1m'\ are iio| lanijht that all cnltnir^ ahlior 
(irorriedilati'd nniidcr a^ the ino^t lieinon^ id 
all erniie^'.'' 



I ir« \ S. l)a\\i<low itv i- tin- ainhnr nt The H nt 
itixttin^t fhi- Jru ^ I't I l-}<f }'), t I fahu oust l\rtnli't\ 

nllh-r linlik"-. 

NOTKI) W ITU INTKHKST 

ik In a le\lhook roiitro\er-\ that lia> 
(irnvoked law^nit^ and e\en threat^ td \iii- 
leru-e. a nnmher ot (l.iliforiiia ^rliool di^trirt^ 
lia\e dri ided to ilro[i Ihdt. Hiiieliart^ |io[iiilar 
eh'irieMlar\ de\ el reading ^crie-. hn/>n\ssi()iis. 
S[nirrnl h\ tin- to talled (iiti/ni^ lor K\i(d- 
lenee in Kdmalion. a ( Jiri^tiaii ^ronp lorate<l 
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in Orange (!oniit\. roncerr.ed 1ml ill-inlorined 
j)arent> all over the >tate are demanding that 
ihe^e literat iirediaM'd te\t> hr removed from 
the ela>^rooin. ''*he\ eliar«re that the li()ok> are 
-aerileirion> or morhid. 

Till' Im/frrssiatis ^erie> d()e> not de>er\e thi^ 
eoneertnl and ^ometimo \ieiou> attaek. 
Developed in (lanada in the earlv lOHO- ami 
one ol 17 j>rot£ram> adoj>teil li\ Calilornia in 
M)87. it inehide> work hy Lewi> (iarroll. (!. 
S. Lewi>. and Maiiriee Sendak. Mo>t (d the 
readiim ^(deetions are inni)i non>. X few ^torie> 
and [)oein> are (jni(<' \i\id. In one j)oem for 
filth izrad(M>. thirlriMt >k(det<)ns danei^ the 
niiihlawax. In another ^idei't ion. I nderwater 
jjiil^ izlide het\M'en ri'et^ ol roral dehi i>. Tliex 
lo\e it lirre....Tlie\ live (in dead fish and 
rottint: thin«.f-. diowned jiet>. |)la>tie and 
a -sorted lAi reta. Hii^t \ oan^ t he\ lo \ e the 
he^t. 1 he ^anii- hook contain^ a i liarniiiii: 
ihar\ ot till- hirth and infaiii } ol a imm-e. 
Oiiliaiir ha>- oeiiti-red on a jiarodx id ' Plie 
I'wid \ r 1 \ ^ I )!' ( III ri^i ma-** in the t liird «!raile 
readrr that »nme ina\ find anni^inu in an oil- 
heat wa\: * On the rle\entli da\ ot ( .[iri^t nia>. 
Ill \ t me lo\ e i:a \ e t o riir. i'lr \ I'll 1 i/ard- hi lil int:. 
ten izroimd hot:- i:riiiniiii:. nine niglitinarr- 
L'allii|ini;:. I'ijzht ^imw wnKe^ wailing, -even 
iiliouU aearolim:. -i\ -hadow- liirkiiii:. 
II -el I'-- thiim-. lour ra\en wnis:-. three 
rohwidi-. t\Mi liai:> n| -(uit. and a wart ^nake 
in a tin tree. 

(irade -eliooh-r-. ol l uiii-^e. lik<' gor\ tale- 
.nid mil-- -ilhjtct niatli-r. I'lies do not tlierehs 
m ow ii|i III hr -orii »[)at h-. the lear.- ol the 
-anrtiniommi^ and ii\('rl\ ia>tiilion- to the 
r(uitrar\. When' i- the |ir(dderii. if then- i- 
an\ jiioldom? It etmld he armied that in an 
ellolt to he U[i-to-date and li\<d\. Imprcssiall^ 
i- iinilt\ ot minor lap-r- ol ta-^te. Win (dfer 
an odd rr\ i-ion ol " Tlir Tw rl \ <• l)a\ > o( 
f diri>tnia-. * nunc appropriate to Halloween, 
when tlir hi\('l\ and jioetie original will do? 
\ more \alid nmiphiin t per hap- i- that ilie 
Inipn's.siotis >erie> doe- iio( eontain enongli 
rLi--ir ( hildrcir- li terat nr«'. im luding lair\ 
tale- and m\tli>. W hat i- -ear\ and rf\('alint£ 
ahuiit tli<* di^pnte i^ how ra-il\ texthook^ that 
-eek to entertain and he meniorahle ran ollend 
one or am it her group ~ can-iim nnile-er\ ed 
li eada r h e^ and lo - 1 r e \ en u e- Id r t In* i r 
[iidih-her-. 



ic Fru \\()ul<j (ii-[nil<' that lii>l<)rical lictioii 
can lia\r a j)lai<' in ^oiial -^ImJit^ ('oni-^o. 
\4)\cN, aHcr all. make li\fl\ icailiii^. tiiin li 
riiorc M). <u\ to report, than l<'\ll)()()k>. \\ liilc 
<!(mmJ iii^tnrical rii lion can -lininlalc lliinkint; 
and rnak*' In^tnrN \ital an<i rclc\anl. what 
ha[»jH'n- when text- ini\ fa<t aixl In'tion \\\ 
ihc ^anic iMiok? Mo-t Ii^thnnk hn\cr> ijnn't 
rcali/4' that inan\ nia*-*- market ^<)cial -ludie.- 
te\lli(K»ks iiilil the lil\. hrcakin^ the rmnhn«i 

le\l with -t(nii' n-uall\ in>i[)i(J~-ahout 

iii\enl('il childri'n in an ei'lort to "hunianizi'** 
a ?«ociet\ or eultnr*'. 

I.a-«t winter ( ".ttn-intuit i wi'nt <uic >t< j) lur- 
llicr and prDVokeil itm^iili'rahle i<)nti-o\<'r''y 
In adopt inti Ciiicinru/li: in I rhan flistary. a 
text Tor irriult' •«i'h<Hd> |irodin-ed hy the local 
lii-«lorical --ociciN. Thir- hook trie*- to <-omvc\ 
the hi-lor\ id "oriiinars jMM)[)le** h\ niin^linu 
rii tiinial < haracters — inan\ of tln^ni childrt'ii 
and IcenaiitM^. women ami hlaik> — with real 
ln-tori( al figure-. Fi»r cxamph'. th(* inKi^inar\ 
f if'tccn-vf'ar-dld Fnoi h Bnnnell hcioim'^ an 
;ip[irent ic4- t<i Henr\ Ho\d. an actnal nine- 
tecntli-ci'iit ur\ ( '.im iiuiati f'urnitnre maker. 

•\- with nia>- marki'* ''\t-. the mo-t vexing 
pnthlem from the -I l[)oint ol narrati\<' i> 
tliat Rnnn«dl and other fis:nre- -er\<' ^n\v\\ to 
make ^iwur didactic [)(init. lm[dii it ton the 
;i''>innption that a lexthook ha-ed on \crifiahle 
c\ idern*e .uid primarv >()nrcc> camiol he a- 
cjniipidlinii a-^ om' that endn'lli-h»'-. In an\ 
ca-e. hlnrrin^z the di-tntdion hetween hi-tor\ 
and liclioii helore voiniL' people ha\e had a 
cliancc t(» i)e\(dop a lii*m ^etl-4' of the 
difference i- a perilou- \entnre. Kven thou«ih 
the honk ha-^ an appealinu -tsh' ami. at tlu' 
^tarl of each i liaptcr. • learK iilenlilie- who 
i«» real ami who i-^ not. mixing «ienr4'> a- il 
iioe«» a-'k*' (or trouhle. 

T^f In Jannar\. a promim'iit PaineW ehher 
lexll)04)k anal\-t. Kcmlrick \ol>h'. jr.. ail- 
dre>-(^d the .\merican .\>-o< ialion (d* Pnhli-h' 
i^r^ «»clin(d ijiNi-'ion. In hi-^ lorcca^^t lor the 
h)0()-. he a-^-erted that pnhh>her-* in^ihlmarj'^ 
l.i-t Near were mand\ the t»'mporar\ r<'-nlt ol 
expantled n!ark< tini: co>t*- and cnn«»fdidati(}ti. 
not a piTmaneiil j-omlition. Far lioin it. Sale> 
will i!]at<li or ex<'eed the IxMirn [)erind from 
IMor) to M)fM. \ohle think-. \\\ cxpe<-t<M| 
percent ri-e in liool enrollment^ linrin*^ the 
M^)()> will prndnce more than a ^) per<'ent ^ain 



in texthonk -ale- in P)^)n and II jx-rcent lor 
the ticcade. \ohh' Inre-ec- a ikmmI lor |mhli-li- 
cr- to nu'ct demand- in -mailer, more special- 
i/ed market-. Thi^ tremi, he -ai(i. will i reale 
'"moi<' o[)portnnilie.- lor -mailer, la-ler 
puhli-her- with low o\ erhea<l-.*" that i-. for 
-upj)lementar\ material- and houtiijne pnh- 
li-lier-. \ohle fanlled the optimi-in (d' [urhh>h- 
inu execnti\e- ilnrinjz the M)8()> and the 
i'X<e--i\e con-iderat ion j)nhli-iier- jzi\e to 
-late ado[>ti<m-. Prohlem^ that coidd ari^e in 
the connn*! de<'afie. \(»hle -aid. could he adde<l 
cnnipetition iVfini c(mi[)nter> and alternative 
media. an<l erratic pnhlic rundin«.i. e-peciall\ 
iii\en an atririu po[mla(ion with no jier-onal 
coiniection to -tudcnt- or xdmol-. 
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THE CALIFORNIA ADOPTION 

This summer, the state of Cahfornia is 
in the midst of a statewide social studies 
textbook adoption for kindergarten 
through eighth grade. This event gives every 
indication of being a crucial textbook adoption 
for the 1990s. While California's board of 
education will not approve the final list of 
books until the fall, the adoption already 
heralds a new generation of social studies 
texts. The adoption's outcome will inevitably 
influence the design and content of social 
studies texts to be developed in this decade. 
For this reason we devote the summer issue 
of the Social St^udies Review to major books 
and programs that have been submitted to the 
adoption. 

First, we will review the circumstances of 
this important adoption and what it means for 
instructional materials. The story of the 
California adoption began several years ago, 
when the nation's most populous state, led by 
state school superintendent Bill Honig, 
redesigned its social studies curriculum. The 
curriculum, adopted in 1987, deviated from 
social studies conventions. It rejected the 
dismal expanding environments, near-to-far, 
me-and-the-world-around-me approach used 
for decades in primary grades. It mandated 
more history and geography, more literature- 
and source-based instructional material. It 
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took sophisticated multicultural approaches to 
subject matter, an innovation that should not 
be confused with the racialism and ethnic 
advocacy that often infects debates over text 
content. 
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The new curriculum promised new text- 
books below the high school level at the next 
adoption, scheduled mi' 1990. (California 
adopts high school texts at the local levcK) 
State-level adoptions have little favor with 
textbook reformers. Such adoptions rarely do 
what they pretend to do: ensure quality and 
consistency in curriculum and instruction 
across a state. 

But from the start, it seemed that California 
might do what state adoptions are supposed 
to do, that is, encourage curricular improve- 
ment through stale-approved instructional 
materials. Moreover, what California does will 
undouhledly affect the rest of the nation. The 
bellwether state has undisputed leverage, as 
it controls an estimated 11 percent of the 
nation's SI. 7 billion schoolbook market. 

The 1987 (^urriculimi caused immediate 
headaches for publishers, who were expected 
to develop new materials and reorganize 
product lines to meet state standards. For 
publi^hers, state adoptions are an expensive 
nuisance. If a state adopts their books, they 
must then "reselT' their products at the 
district level. An important state curriculum 
that does not (*onform to national conventions 
forces publishers to create new materials that 
are not germane to the wider market. 

Vor example. (California broke its American 
historv into three parts: colonial and revolu- 
tionarv in the fifth grade; early national to 
1911- in the eighth grade; and twentieth 
centurv in the eleventh grade. None of the 
new textbooks conform strictly to this 
timeline, which many state teachers have also 
found confusing. The state also mandated 
ancient, medieval, and early modern history 
in the sixth and seventh grades. While this 
course content is to be welcomed — in fact is 
terrifie — no instructional materials existed. 

l^st vear, the American Association of 
PublishfTS and some ill-informed allies tried 
to bust slate adoption in California's legisla- 
ture. Thev failed. Hut a compromise law did 
make it possible for publishers to hope for 
"off-schedule" ado[)tion and even dream of a 
fullv defanged slate framework by the middle 
1990s. 

Meanwhile, to its credit and singularly 
among publishers, Houghton Mifflin plunged 
ahead and invested millions in a new kinder- 



garten through eighth grade series. Appearing 
this spring, this series hewed to the California 
curriculum with remarkable veracity. Macmil- 
lan was also developing a new elementary 
social studies series, less innovative than the 
Houghton Mifflin series, yet more history 
centered than social studies books of the 
1980s. A Missouri-based niche publisher, 
Walsworth, submitted new materials for three 
grades. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich and Silver 
Burdett withdrew from the competition, 
apparently aware that they were unable to 
offer materials consonant with curricular 
mandates. Harcourt Brace's early withdrawal 
was an apparent blessing for California's 
children, since these materials, reviewed also 
in this issue, bore no resemblance to what the 
state had requested. In fact, they exhibited the 
worst features of the expanding environments 
approach. 

Silver Burdett's elementary social studies 
series dominated California and the nation in 
the mid-1980s. The former market leader tried 
to revise its way into compliance and failed. 
Tnlike Harcourt Brace, it actually submitted 
books for adoption, then it pulled out when 
it realized that its materials could not compare 
to those of Macmillan and Houghton Mifflin. 

Two other major companies, D. C. Heath 
and Scott, Foresman, sat the elementary 
adoption out, although they might return to 
the California market off-schedule in two 
Years. Some publishers reportedly hope that 
California's curricular resolve will diminish 
and state-level adoption will be a thing of the 
past. 

Now, only two major textbook publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin and Macmillan, remain in 
the elementary competition. Secondary-level 
submissions are few. This is a disappointment 
for those who had hoped for more. As some 
publishers predicted, California — whose 
mandates have annoyed them in the past — 
is giving a party but few guests are accepting. 
Publishers remain skeptical of the California 
curriculum. They are irritated by recent 
adoptions in the state. They argue that 
mandates in social studies and other subjects 
are coming too fast for teachers to absorb, 
sense some resistance to change, and have 
doubts about efforts to retrain faculties. 



The Houghton Mifflin and Macmillan 
programs submitled to California seem des- 
tined to dominate social studies materials at 
the elementary level during the early 1990s. 
(The two publishers will also have formidable 
presence in junior and senior high school 
history classes.) Improvements in both series 
suggest that the persevering critique of social 
studies textbooks by public officials and 
historians during the late 1980s has already 
had striking effect. 

What publishers have not successfully 
addressed is the plight of Spanish-speaking 
children who cannot read English and are 
semi-literate in their native tongue. What 
shall they read in class? Since an estimated 
30 percent of the state's schoolchildren are 
Hispanic, this is a serious issue, as in other 
states, and the Social Studies Review expects 
to return to the problem soon. 

California's education officials make the 
point that the state's adoption occurs grade- 
by-grade. In theory, this means — assuming 
that more than one series will be adopted — 
a district may purchase books for different 
grade levels from different publishers. In 
other words, book purchasers are not bound 
to any one series, and California may adopt 
only certain grades in a multi-volume pro- 
gram. The truth is, however, few buyers will 
pick and choose. For reasons of convenience 
and continuity, series will probably be 
purchased in toto. The competition for state 
domination in California will be intense. 

In this issue, we examine the Macmillan and 
Houghton Mifflin programs in depth, compar- 
ing the offerings at the second and fifth grade 
levels. We also make some general remarks 
about the junior high submissions in Amer- 
ican history. An early critic of elementary- 
level textbooks, A. Guy l^rkins, reviews the 
failure of the expanding environments ap- 
proach, reviewing primary grade textbooks 
that Harcourt Brace and Silver Burdett slated 
for submission to California and then 
withdrew. 

it is our belief that these evaluations will 
be of great interest as early reports of what 
kinds of materials are likely to come onto the 
market during the coming decade. We are also 
pleased to note that with this issue, the Social 
Studies Review celebrates its first birthday and 
expands from twelve to sixteen pages. 



TWO NEW SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 
A Review 

The Macmillan and Houghton Mifflin 
programs are the most recent social 
studies textbook series on the market, 
and they are the two elementary-level series 
under consideration for adoption by the state 
of California. Both of them remain faithful in 
part to the expanding environments idea. 
Nonetheless, these series attempt to bring 
history closer to the center of social studies 
coursework than books of the recent past, and 
for this basic advance they should be 
commended. 

Macmillan, designing its texts for the 
national market yet hoping to capture Cali- 
fornia, tilts in the direction of history, not 
much more, in the primary grades. Houghton 
Mifflin, adhering strictly to the California 
curriculum yet hoping for a national audience, 
pays homage to social studies conventions 
outside the state while recasting the near-to- 
far approach in sometimes original ways. 

Let us consider each series by inspecting 
offerings at the second and fifth grade levels. 
By second grade, many students have ad- 
vanced beyond mere pictures. Subject matter 
and textual passages become more than 
rudimentary. Second graders ordinarily study 
neighborhoods and communities, and the 
California curriculum asks them to study 
people "who make a difference.'' In the fifth 
grade, students encounter their first course in 
American history. 

The second grade Macmillan text declares 
in its foreword that it "focuses on neighbor- 
hoods and communities, stressing history, 
geography, economics, citizenship, and the 
humanities with lessons about other countries 
integrated into the units for easy compari- 
son.'' These claims are excessive. Like other 
primary-level social studies books that cling 
to the near, concern with the familiar and the 
mundane tends to push substantive, exciting 
content toward the margin. 

Take Macmillan's first lesson, the overture 
to the first unit called "Living in a 
Neighborhood": 
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Mike has just ttioved into a house in 
a differenl neighhorhood. A neighbor- 
hood is a phice where peopU* live, work, 
and phiy. 

Ann lives in the house next to Mike's 
house. Ann is Mike's neighbor. Neigh- 
bors are people who live near one 
another in a neighborhood. 

Everv neighborhood has homes where 
people live. In the neighborhood where 
Mike used to live, the homes were close 
together. 

In the neighborhood where Mike lives 
now, the homes are farther apart. 

And the beat goes on, as the book's eight- 
vear-old readers encounter love and econom- 
ics, receiving a treacly introduction to the 
culture of human earing and sharing: 

All people have needs. Needs are the 
things we riuist have t(^ live. We need 
food to stay healthy and to grow. We 
need clothe>s to protect us from the 
weather. 

We need shelter. A shelter is a [)lace 
to live. Shelters protect us from the 
weather, too. 

We also need love and care. People 
also have wants. Wants are things we 
would like to have but can live without. 

How do people get the things they 
need and want? Some people meet some 
of their needs and wants by themselves. 

Most people buy the things they need 
and want in stores. They buy things that 
other people have made or grown. 

This textbook, entitled Neighborhoods and 
Communities, is building toward a lesson called 
"Getting Services,'' which states: "You know 
that people use their money to buy goods. 
People also use their rrioney to pay for 
services. Servicers are jobs that workers do for 
others. What jobs do these service workers 
do for others?'' 

Here, illustrations show a barber, a waitress^ 
a cab driver, and a doctor — multiethnic, 
nonstereo typical, sanitized — to make the 
point. Do eight-year-olds need to be tortured 
by such drearv writitig and impoverished 
subject matter? This kind of writing is as 
soporifir as anything in the old Dick and Jane 
readers. The subject matter is arid, in fa(*t. 



insulting to the interests and temperament of 
children of this age. 

The Houghton Mifflin book, called Some 
People I Know, is more a potpourri than 
Neighborhoods and Communities. It tackles 
families, civics, and biography. To be blunt, 
the Houghton Mifflin book is less leaden and 
more interesting. For example, at the start of 
the book, the expanding horizons idea reaches 
out from the contents of a little girl's lunch 
box to make points about interdependence: 

Someone had to grow the peanuts for 
her peanut butter sandwich. Someone 
had to pick the bananas. Someone had 
to get them to the store. 

Many people do special jobs to bring 
food to you. You depend on them. If 
vou depend on people, it means that you 
need them. You depend on people for 
many things besides food. Look around 
vou. Who made your shoes? Who made 
your books? What other people do you 
depend on to make things for you? 

Subsequent lessons proceed from the lunch 
box theme. Students follow the progress of a 
bunch of bananas from harvest in Honduras 
to arrival on the store shelf in the United 
States. The text is enhanced by an instructive 
diagram of a banana boat and a section called 
"How Bananas Grow," a little lesson on 
tropi(-al farming. 

What is appealing about all this? First, and 
vcrv basic, the developers of the Houghton 
Mifflin book seetn to understand the concrete 
interest of their subjects in food. Lessons 
move quickly from the familiar to the foreign 
and back to the familiar. They are not didactic, 
allowing students and teachers to appreciate 
the subject without being clubbed over the 
head by pseudo-sociology and sensitivity 
training. The subject matter is sometimes 
exotic and surprising. 

The two books treat ethnicity and multicul- 
turalism in different ways. In the Macmillan 
text, a passage reads: 

Hosa and her family live in a country 
called Mexico. They live in a neighbor- 
hood in a large city railed Mexico Gity. 

There are many places in Rosa's 
neighborhood. There is a firehouse and 
a school. There are many street markets, 
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too. Rosa and her family do most of their 
shopping at these street markets. 

Rosa and her family like to go to 
Mexico City's biggest park. They ride 
there on the suhway called the Metro. 
The Metro is just one of the changes that 
has taken place in Rosa's neighborhood 
over the years. 

In a comparable lesson, the Houghton Mifflin 
book features an actual Mexican- American girl 
named Teresa who lives in l.os Angeles: 

Imagine living in the same house 
where vour grandmothcT grew up. 
Teresa Sanchez does. She lives in the 
house where her grandmother and her 
mother grew up. She even goes to the 
same school they went to. 

Teresa's family has lived in Kasl Los 
Angeles, California, for a long time. 
Their ancestors came from .Mexico. They 
also speak Knglish. They eat foods from 
the United Slat(»s and Mexico. They 
enjuy the holidays of both countries, 
too. 

This is not great writing. Rut Teresa's 
story — which runs to six pages compared with 
Rosa's two — goes on to list the Spanish words 
for hoy, house, girl, dtid book. It tells children 
about buhuclos, a festive Mexican treat that 
Teresa's grandmother makes for New Year's 
Day, again bringing the subject of food onto 
the scene. 

What is the difference? Witli Ter(\sa, the 
eight-year-old reader is (iealing with people, 
words, and cuisine. The subject matter is 
human. This is fundamentally different from 
the grim little story built around Mexico fjty's 
infrastructure — the devclo[)ment of fire- 
liouses, schools, and subways — that is the real 
point of Macmillan's lesson, where the 
invented Rosa is noibing but a cardboard 
figu re. 

Roth of these second f^radc-level b(mks 
make some concession to liistory and the 
exploration of historical issues. Macmillan 
includes a separate history unit, "America 
Long Ago," which artfullv touches on the 
Indians, Jamestown, and Pilgrims. Rut in an 
effort to provide a bridge from the colonial 
period to (he birth of (he republic, it 
compresses history to the absurd: 



F'or a long time, the people in the 13 
colonies followed the laws of F.ngland. 
Many people thought that England's 
laws were not fair for them. They wanted 
to be free to make their own laws. 

On July 4, 1776, they told the king 
of England that they were going to he 
a new, free country. They called their 
new country the United States of 
America. 

The king of Elngland did not want the 
colonies to be fr(^e. He sent soldiers to 
America to fight against the Americans 
who wanted to be free. America and 
England had a war. George Washington 
led the Americans in the fight against 
the English. The war lasted for many 
yt^ars. Finallv, the Americans won the 
war. They were free from England. 

Far better to present vignettes or biograph- 
ical sketches than try to do justice to the 
American Revolution in about a hundred 
words. 

Roth books do bring in historical figures 
su(^h as Mary McLcod Bethune, Louis Rraille, 
Roberto Clemente, Thomas Edison, and 
Benjamin Franklin. These individuals are 
designed mainly to serve as role models and 
promote pluralistic thinking. Houghton 
Mifflin's Some People I Knoiv is interspersed 
with fine historical stories and episodes. One 
effective lesson in the text tells the tale of 
the Statue of Liberty, from French sculptor 
Bart hoi di's initial vision of the project in 1871 
to its glorious 1886 dedication in New York 
Harbor. 

The illustrated glossary at the back of the 
Macmillan book includes words such as 
services^ taxes, and volunteers, along with words 
like needs y neighbor ^ neighborhood y and wants. 
r<{)ne of these words appear in the picture 
glossary at the back of the Houghton Mifflin 
book. Instead, it contains words like ancestorSy 
ballot, custom, and tradition. 

The two books' respective definitions of vote 
clearly reveal the gap between their intellec- 
tual expectations and tone. In the Macmillan 
text, to vote is "to choose something. We vote 
to go to the park." A picture shows a paper 
with checks underneath "[)ark" arui "zoo." In 
(he Houghton Mifflin book, to vot(^ is "to help 
make a decision by having your choice 



counted."'' The accompanying picture shows a 
woman placing a ballot in a ballot box. 

Still, like other texts for young children, 
these books are evasive. It is all very well to 
extol harmony and cooperation, but is it fair 
to children to protect them from certain 
unpleasant truths? People compete for goods 
and services. Some jobs are more prestigious 
than others. Many people, especially children, 
do not get their "needs and wants'' satisfied. 
A sociologically balanced text would have to 
acknowledge that boys and girls often fight 
among one another, competing for things like 
toys and attention. The world conveyed is a 
sunny, upbeat one that avoids controversy, 
appropriate perhaps for children of this age 
but often so sugarcoatcd as to be dishonest. 

Again, let it he said, a strong case can be 
made for the abandonment of official social 
studies textbooks in classes below the fourth 
grade level. While Houghton Mifflin's Some 
People I Know is a great advance over other 
such schoolbooks available for eight-year-olds 
and far surpasses anything on the market, it 
does not fully outdistance the many fascinat- 
ing trade books that could just as easily be 
used in the second grade. 

* * * 

\)\ the fifth grade, coherent and compre- 
hensive textbooks that teach the basics of 
American history are available from both 
publishers. Both Macmillan's United States and 
Its Neighbors and Houghton Mifflin's America 
Will Be are salutary advances over the 
elemeiitarv-level American histories of the 
rec^ent past, ^^'hat is special about the 
Macmillan and the Houghton Mifflin texts is 
th(Mr sincere orientation toward history. Not 
long ago, social studies books at this level 
customarily devoted only about half of their 
contents to the subject. 

V\avh history — whii^h runs about 600 pages 
in length— concentrates on American history 
from pre-Columbian times through the nine- 
teenth century, again conforming to the 
curri(nilar mandates of California. Macmillan's 
text, not desigru'd s})ecifically for the Califor- 
nia market, devotes considerable attention to 
late nineteenth and twentieth century Amer- 
ica. The Houghton Mifflin scries saves such 
material for eighth grade. 



Between the second and fifth grades, both 
hooks would suggest, students have made an 
enormous leap in reading skills. The contents 
and subject matter are far more complex than 
what IS found in the second grade texts. 
Lessons typically run between two and six 
pages, laid out in the kaleidoscopic format that 
allows teachers to present discrete lessons 
quicklv and occasionally. The flashy design 
indicates the desire among teachers for 
television-competitive learning tools. In an 
effort to catch and hold its audience's 
attention, both texts risk distracting pupils by 
the overabundance of graphics and side 
attractions. Running narrative in both books 
is subordinate to endless illustrations and 
sidebars, skill units, summaries, and reviews. 
Sometimes, America Will Be's format is so 
variegated as to be confusing; graphics, 
review, skill exercises, and more simply 
overwhelm its text. 

Nonetheless, these two histories heed the 
call in recent years for better writing in 
elementary-level textbooks. In Macmillan's 
Vnited States and Its Neighbors, for example, 
a passage on Christopher Columbus shows 
considerable verve: 

The farther west they sailed into the 
"sea of darkness," the more afraid 
(".olumhus's sailors became. To calm 
their fears, (A)lumbus tricked them. He 
kept two books, or ships' logs, describing 
the voyage. Kach day he wrote the real 
distance he thought they had traveled 
in a secret book. In the other book he 
wrote shorter distances. He showed the 
sailors the second hook so they would 
not know how far they were from home. 

But the sailors still worried. They 
were afraid they would never see their 
homes again. By October 10, nerves 
were at the breaking point. The men 
demanded that Columbus turn back. 
Columbus listened to the crew and then 
made his decision. He agreed to return 
home if they did not find land in two 
days. It was just enough time. On 
October 12, land was sighted at last. 

Houghton Mifflin's text docs not match this 
prose on Columbus. On the other hand, it 
incorporates brilliantly the voyages of Colum- 
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bus into the larger subject of Iberian explo- 
ration and its impact on the American Indian 
and Mesoamerican cultures, It consistently 
explores American history in more original 
and inventive ways than its competitor. 

Both books are stuffed with information. 
Students repeatedly encounter subject matter 
of great importance that they may Le too 
young to grasp. Flxamples in Houghtoi' are 
legion: in the case of abolition and slavery 
alone, the Missouri Compromise, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the Second Great Awakening, 
popular sovereignty, and the Dred Scott case, 
To be fair to the publishers, however, the 
mandated curricuhim in places encourages 
content overload at the fifth grade level. 



It is all very well to extol harmony and 
cooperation, but is it fair to children to 
protect thern from certain unpleasant truths? 



Because of the critical thinking fad, both 
books repeatedly ask students to make choices 
and come to conclusions from highly complex 
material— when the books could and should 
just tell a good story. Sometimes on account 
of misguided efforts to be relevant, lessons are 
inappropriate, Macmillan's The ignited States 
and Its Xeighbors errs more often on this 
account. Here, a truncated lesson on Benjamin 
Franklin stitched not very successfully to the 
issue of Philadelphia's civic irnprovemen: is 
supplemented bv a special section on Julie 
I.eirich, a contemporarv citizen of Los Angeles 
"who started a program called The Loving Cup 
to help feed hungry people/' 

\'ery noble, yes, but couldn't space have 
been better used to recount more of Franklin's 
remarkable and varied accomplishments? By 
comparison, Houghton Mifflin's America Will 
Be includes a four-page story of Ben Franklin's 
childhood by the celebrated author and 
historian Jean Fritz, 

Moreover, the Macmillan l)Ook falls apart 
toward the end. The last chapter oti American 
history stresses political progress made bv 
blacks and wf»men presenltni in a banal and 
hortatory fashion. Jesse Jackson's contribu- 
tions and ideas are noted, mainly "that 
.\mericans whose ancestors came from Africa 
be called 'African -.A mericanb' rather than 



'black.' " Geraldine Ferraro "proved that a 
woman could handle a tough campaign.'' 

The final paragraph says that the "future 
will bring challenges we cannot begin to 
imagine. How you help meet those challenges 
will become part of .America's unfinished 
story." It declines to mention such readilv 
identifiable challenges as national and world 
debt, persistence of crime, racial conflict in 
cities, and a number of other disturbing issues 
well advertised to children and adults. 
(Children are apt to come awav thinking that 
the nation's principal challenge for the 
twenty-first century is to get more women and 
blacks into positions of political power. 

Considering the entire elementary series 
marketed hv each publisher, Houghton Mifflin 
offers books that are more clever and complex 
than the Macmillan series. Still, the Macmillan 
program is handsome and easy to use. 
Mat^millan's content and lessons often fall 
short of the sometimes dazzling Houghton 
series, certainly in the primary grades; manv 
teachers will find the Macmillan books more 
teachable. For educators happy or comfortable 
with the expanding environments method, 
who want teacher's editions that are fully 
scripted, who teac^h less able students, or who 
are themselves unversed in social studies, the 
Macmillan books are less ,Iireatening than the 
Houghton products. 

The new- Houghton Nfifflin social studies 
series is more demanding than the Macmillan 
books. It is also more imaginative. The subject 
matter is gripping and original, the kind of 
content likely to appeal to children. Studv 
exercises, visuals, and ancillaries are nuanced 
and sulitle. Its texts deal with issues of gender, 
ethnicity, and multiculturalism in insightful 
ways, in balance with the larger scheme of 
hi^to^y and s(K*iety. The series comes with a 
supplementary reading list of Houghton 
Mifflin children's books. These books tie in 
to the basic texts, which in themselves devote 
considerable space to sources and stories. 

Houghton Mifflin sets the standard for a 
new generation of social studies textbooks. It 
has challenged its competitors to revise and 
strengthen an ideal for elementarv instruc- 
tion, allowing textbooks and other instruction- 
al materials to be a linchpin of ciirricular 
improvement. 
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CALIFORNIA: 

What About the Junior 

High School Books? 

The California curriculum veers far 
away from typical social studies 
course work in sixth and seventh 
grade, covering ancient history and world 
history before returning to American histo- 
ry— 1783 to 1014— in the eighth grade. With 
the exception of Houghton Mifflin and Scott, 
Fores man, no major company has tried to 
develop new books for these grades, Instead, 
publishers offer familiar titles and some new 
editions, P^ven Houghton Mifflin and Scott, 
Foresman have taken liberties with state 
mandates to make their books more market- 
able in the rest of the country. 

Only one serious textbook outside the 
Houghton series has been submitted at the 
seventh grade level, Merrill's Human Heri- 
tage, designed for students up to the tenth 
grade level. Human Heritage is a good 
textbook, but some seventh graders will find 
it quite difficult. Therein lies the problem: 
many of the hooks coming to the California 
junior high school market in social studies 
are in fact created for high school students. 

In the eighth grade adoption, a number 
of books were crafted for California, notably 
the final book in the Houghton Mifflin nine- 
voiiimo program, and Scott, Foresmar/s new 
America: The People and the Dream. Both are 
e^xcellent in comparison to books of the 
recent past. Houghton Mifflin offers a 
conceptually fascinating and elegantly 
designed book that will appeal to able 
students and teachers. It covers material 
from pre-Columbian America to the present. 
Yet it concentrates on the nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century — and 
does so very well. 

America: The People and the Dream 
contains some magnificent, original lessons. 
The writing is lively. The only objectionable 
thing about the book is its expensive 
holographic cover, a triumph of glitz. Scott, 
Foresman considers the book a high school 
text; it will be a very hard read for many 



eighth graders. Holt Rinehart has also 
brought a new book to market by John 
Carraty. Garraty is also the author of 
American History, a venerable eighth grade 
textbook. The new book, The Story of 
America to 1914, the first volume of a two- 
volume high school book, is 966 pages. It 
is full of material simply beyond the grasp 
of eighth graders. By comparison, Garraty's 
older and simpler book, American History, is 
more appropriate and considerate to its 
audience. 

Prentice Hall has brought two old junior 
high school histories. The American Nation 
and American Spirit, to the adoption. Each 
bears new copyrights but is identical in 
content to the same titles that were on the 
market in the 19B0s. Globe has also entered 
the contest with a new edition of Exploring 
American History. Like Prentice Hall, Globe 
is a Simon & Schuster company, but it 
specializes in easy readers for less able and 
literate students. 

Exploring American History is easy to read 
compared to the other books reviewed here. 
But its writing is wooden, and a disturbing 
number of typographical and index errors 
can be found. Moreover, trying to be 
sensitive to groups, the book engages in 
gender and ethnic baroque. A photograph 
highlights a woman miner in the 1849 
California goldfields. Slave or contemporary 
leader, blacks are African-Americans, and in 
places, the book's lessons fan a victim 
mentality and cult of racial separatism. The 
entrv to Native Americans in the index is 
about six times longer than the entry for the 
Revolutionary War, And the book refers to 
Indians from Pocahontas to the California 
mission dwellers as Native Americans on 
everv occasion, doing no service to its 
modest literary qualities. 

Here is a representative passage: "Poca- 
hontas is reported to have saved John 
Smith's life twice. The P^nglish rewarded 
Pocahontas's kindness by kidnapping her. 
They held her as a hostage to prevent Native 
Americans from attacking Jamestown. A 
hostage is a person held prisoner until 
certain demands are met." 
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SOCIAL STUDIES BOOKS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES: 
A Failed Genre 

By A. Guy Larkins 

Social studies textbooks for children in 
the primary grades are a disaster area 
of instructional materials. If we consid- 
er the leading programs used around the 
nation, employing the vaunted expanding 
environments convention in grades three and 
below, we find truly dreadful subject matter. 

Families and FriendSy published by Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, are two typical early-level 
social studies books — one for kindergarten, 
the other for first grade. Bearing 1988 
copyright dates, they are virtual clones of the 
texts for children in the primary grades 
available from Silver Burdett and Scott, 
Foresman, Like their competitors, Families 
and Friends neither inform nor inspire. 
Children already possess information on the 
topics these books purport to teach — or soon 
will, even without formal instruction. 

Such primary grade texts make portentous 
statements like "You belong to a family'' or 
"Some families have two parents'' or "Parents 
and children share the place where they live." 
This kind of juvenile sociology is not needed, 
useful, or at all interesting. Consider a random 
page from the Harcourt Brace second grade 
social studies textbook, this one called 
Neighborhoods: 

Many workers help people. Families 
pay some of these workers for their 
services. The colnmunities' government 
pays other workers for their services. 

People everywhere pay money to the 
government. This money is called taxes. 
There are many kinds of taxes. You 
often pay taxes on things you buy. 

Your family pays many taxes. The 
taxes go to pay for the services you need 
in your neighborhood. Your taxes help 
pay people for their work. 

Who can imagine subjecting eight-year-olds 
to this dead prose with subject matter more 
appropriate to an introductory course in 
macroeconomics? Well, social studies text- 
books do, not only boring children with these 
lifeless abstractions but also depriving them 



of the wonderful tales, myths, legends, 
biographies, and more that might capture their 
interest. 

Much textbook content at the lower elemen- 
tary level is inappropriate. Important or 
potentially moving topics are treated superfi- 
cially. Controversies are sanitized, purged of 
any remote opportunity to give offense. Topics 
are described in arid language certain to stifle 
the imaginations of small children. 

A good teacher could provide most of the 
lessons in Families and Friends without texts. 
For example. Friends contains lessons to teach 
children to use their senses, to share feelings, 
to recognize the importance of love, and to 
encourage helping others. Each of these 
lessons consists of a group of photographs on 
one page, followed by a worksheet. Children 
look at the photographs, talk about them, then 
do the assignment. Ways exist to deliver these 
lessons that are far less expensive and more 
powerful than through individual textbooks 
for each child. 

Teachers may find some of the content silly 
or slightly humiliating, like the exercise to 
meet "our school friends," including the 
custodian, the teacher, and the principal. 
Doesn't it make more sense for a class of 
seven-year-olds to get out of their seats, march 
down the hall, and meet these folks, rather 
than read about them in a textbook? Similarly, 
it may be important for children to appreciate 
how everyone is unique. But instead of 
looking at a textbook illustrating individual 
differences, wouldn't it be better for them to 
look at their own classmates? 

These texts reflect the progressive idea that 
children should first study »he social world 
that is near at hand, starting with the family 
and expanding to include the neighborhood 
and community, which are conventional 
second grade topics in this "expanding 
environments" approach. Then, according to 
custom, comes state, national, and world 
history in the higher elementary grades. For 
those who accept this dubious idea, it seems 
obvious that children should study their own 
families, schools, and neighborhoods, not the 
staged ones portrayed in a text. 

Friends includes lessons on plants and 
animals, perhaps because trees and horses 
have economic value and economics is a social 
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science. By this rationale, virtually any 
content is fair game for social studies. Even 
if we believe that essential knowledge for 
young children includes the fact that firewood 
comes from trees and that horses eat hay, 
teachers hardly need textbooks to convey this 
information. 

In presenting skills practice for the concepts 
alike and different. Families asks children to 
differentiate color and shape among such 
things as houses, balls, cars, tools, hands, 
eyes, and mouths. Friends continues the lesson 
for alike and different — the kindergarten 
lesson must not be very powerful, since it has 
to be repeated in first grade — and for other 
basic concepts such as up and down, left and 
right, and first, next, and last. These bear no 
special relation to social studies and can be 
readily taught without a textbook by any 
competent teacher. 

Two units toward the end of Families about 
the United States and the world are simply 
tacked on. Subjects within these units are 
related in only the weakest and most trivial 
sense. One lesson, entitled "How Our Flag Is 
Made,'' literally shows how it is made — with 
sewing machines, strips of cloth, and thread. 
Four out of the twenty pages in the world unit 
are devoted to "Horses .\round the World,'' 
including rocking horses and merry-go-round 
horses. 

The content of such primary-level books 
seems arbitrary and trivial. Important topics 
are treated superficially as in the case of four 
biographies of great Americans, each dis- 
patched in twenty words. Books like Friends 
"teach" children that people can have fun, 
that we need food, water, clothes, and homes, 
and that people go places in cars and airplanes. 
Families even tells us that we learn to read 
in school, that some children ride the school 
bus, and that the school has a secretary and 
a librarian. Please! 

These Harcourt Brace books are no! 
egregious examples; they are representative 
fare. The same sort of language and subject 
matter is to be found in other primary-lev(»l 
social studies texts. (Reads Silver Burdett's 
Communities and Their .\eeds, another book for 
second graders: "All people have neecJs. Needs 
are things that people must have to live. TIktc 
are certain things that people cannot do 



without. Everyone must have food to eat.") 
School districts waste money each of the 
thousands of times they purchase such books. 
Why not use that money to buy some really 
good story books for teachers to share during 
"reading aloud^' time? I bet kids would learn 
more; they could hardly learn less. 

How might primary social studies be 
improved? The stranglehold of the expanding 
environments rationale on the primary grades 
must be destroyed. Much of the vacuous, 
redundant, trivial content in texts is attrib- 
utable to the organizing sequence of family, 
neighborhood, and community. We need to 
adopt lively stories of heroes and villains, of 
triumphs and adventures that will stir the 
emotions of young children. More than the 
near, young children probably need to learn 
about the far: the foreign, exotic, mysterious 
places well removed from their homes and 
localities that will spur their curiosity and 
interest. 

I believe that social studies is worth doing 
in all grades. But it is not worth doing in the 
primary grades with the texts that currently 
dominate the market. I was taught some 
decades ago that children need concrete, vivid 
experiences in order to learn, and 1 still 
believe it. .^uthors of primary texts seem 
doggedly determined to violate that maxim. 1 
would rather eliminate the subject of social 
studies from the kindergarten to third grade 
than use expanding environments textbooks 
such as Families, Friends, Neighborhoods, 
Communities and Their N'eeds, and so on. 

A. Guy l^rkins is professor of social scienec 
education at The I niversity of Georgia. 



Fnvironmental concerns have grown in- 
tense in schools today. Here is one lesson 
for second graders: 

Many towns have a sperial place to 
dump trash. It is called a landfill. 

Some trash is dumped on flat ground. 
Then thr landfill make^ a hilh Some 
times trash is dumped into a hollow or 
a low place in the ground. 

A bulldozer drives over the trash to 
make it Rat. Tlien the trash is covered 
with dirt. More trash i^ dumped on lop 
of the ilirl. Then more dirt is put on 
the trash. 

— from \r{frhh()rhoo<h 



WHEN ETHNIC STUDIES ARE 
UN-AMERICAN 

By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

What then is the American, this new 
man?" a French immigrant asked 
two centuries ago. Hector St. John 
de Crevecoeur gave the classic answer to his 
own question. "He is an American, who, 
leaving behind him ail his ancient prejudices 
and manners, receives new ones from the new 
mode of life he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new rank he 
holds. . . . Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of man.'' 

The conception of America as a transform- 
ing nation, banishing old identities and 
creating a new one, prevailed through most 
of Annerican history. It was famously refor- 
mulated by Israel Zangwill, an English writer 
of Russian Jewish origin, when he called 
America "God's crucible, the great melting pot 
where all the races of Europe are melting and 
re-forming." Most people who came to 
America expected to become Americans. They 
wanted to escape a horrid past and to embrace 
a hopeful future. Their goals were deliverance 
and assimilation. 

Thus Crevecoeur wrote his Letters from an 
American Farmer in his acquired English, not 
in his native French. Thus immigrants reared 
in other tongues urged their children to learn 
English as speedily as possible. German 
immigrants tried for a moment to gain status 
for their language, but the effort got nowhere. 
The dominant culture was Anglo-Saxon and, 
with modification and enrichment, remained 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The melting pot was one of those metaphors 
that turned out only to be partly true, and 
recent years have seen an astonishing repu- 
diation of the whole conception. Many 
.Americans today righteously reject the 
historic goal of "a new race of man." The 
contemporary ideal is not assimilation but 
ethnicity. The escape from origins has given 
way to the search for "roots." "Ancient 
prejudices and manners" — the old-lime 
religion, the old-timr diet — have made a 
surprising comeback. 

These developments portend a new turn in 
American life, instead of a transformative 



nation with a new and distinctive identity, 
America increasingly sees itself as preservative 
of old identities. We used to say e pluribus 
unum. Now we glorify pluribus and belittle 
unum. The melting pot yields to the Tower 
of Babel. 

The new turn has had marked impact on 
the universities. Very little agitates academia 
more these days than the demands of passion- 
ate minorities for revision of the curriculum: 
in history, the denunciation of Western 
civilization courses as cultural imperialism; in 
literature, the denunciation of the "canon," 
the list of essential books, as an instrumen- 
tality of the existing power structure. 

A recent report by the New York State 
Commissioner of Education's Task Force on 
Minorities luridly describes "African Ameri- 
cans, Asian Americans, Puerto Ricans/Latinos 
and Native Americans" as "victims of an 
intellectual and educational oppression." The 
"systematic bias toward European culture and 
its derivatives," the report claims, has "a 
terribly damaging effect on the psyche of 
young people of African, Asian, Latino and 
Native American descent" — a doubtful asser- 
tion for which no proof is vouchsafed. 

Of course teachers of history and literature 
should give due recognition to women, black 
Americans, Indians, Hispanics and other 
groups who were subordinated and ignored in 
the higli noon of male Anglo-Saxon domi- 
nance. In recent years they have begun 
belatedly to do so. But the cult of ethnicity, 
pressed too far, exacts costs — as, for example, 
the current pressure to teach history and 
literature not as intellectual challenges but as 
psychological therapy. 

There is nothing new, of course, about the 
yearnings of excluded groups for affirmations 
of their own historical and cultural dignity. 
When Irish-Americans were thought beyond 
the pale, their spokesmen responded much as 
spokesmen for blacks, Hispanics and others 
respond today. Professor John V. Kelleher, for 
many years Harvard's distinguished Irish 
scholar, once recalled his first exposure to 
Irish-American history — "turgid little essays 
on the fact that the Continental Army was 
7(//f. Irish, or thai many of George Washing- 
l()n'<> closest friends were nuns and priests, 
or that Lincoln got the major ideas for the 
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Second Inaugural Address from the Hon. 
Francis P. Mageghegan of Alpaca, New York, 
a pioneer manufacturer of cast-iron rosary 
beads/' John Kelleher called this "the there's- 
always-an-Irishman-at-the-bottom-of-it-doing- 
the-real-work approach to American history/' 
Fortunately most Irish-Americans disre- 
garded their spokesmen and absorbed the 
American tradition. About 1930, Kelleher 
said, those "turgid little essays began to vanish 
from Irish-American papers/' He added, '1 
wonder whose is the major component in the 
Continental Army these days?" The answer, 
one fears, is getting to he blacks, Jews, and 
Hispanics. 

There is often artificiality about the 
attempts to use history to minister to 
psychological needs, hen I encounter black 
insistence on inserting Africa into mainstream 
curricula, I recall the 1956 presidential 
campaign. Adiai Stevenson, for whom I was 
working, had a weak record on civil rights in 
America but was a champion of African 
nationalism. 1 suggested to a group of 
sympathetic black leaders that maybe if 
Stevenson talked to black audiences about 
Africa, he could make up for his deficiencies 
on civil rights. My friends laughed and said 
that .American blacks couldn't care les> about 
.-Africa. That is no longer the case; but one 
can't escape the feeling that present emotions 
are more manufactured than organic. 

Let us bv all means teach women's history, 
black history, Hispanic history. But let us 
teach them as history, not as a means of 
promoting group self-esteem. I don't often 
agree with Gore \idal, but I liked his remark 
the other day: **V^ hat I hate is good citizen- 
ship history. That has wrecked every history 
book. Now we're getting The Hi.spanics are 
warm and joyous and have brought such 
wonder into our lives,' you know, and before 
them the Jews, and before thern the blacks. 
.And the women. I mean, cut it outi " 

Novelists, moralists, politicians, fabulators 
can go beyond the historical evidence to tell 
inspiring storio. Rut historian^ are cu^todiatls 
of professional standards. Their objective i> 
critical analvsis, aecuraeN and objec^tivit v, not 
making peo[)le feel better about (li(Mnselves, 

Heaven knows how (h«>mally historian*^ fall 
short of their ideals; Iiovn sadly our interpre- 



tations are dominated and distorted by 
unconscious preconceptions; how obsessions 
of race and nation blind us to our own bias. 
All historians may in one way or another 
mythologize history. But the answer to bad 
history is not "good citizenship history"" — 
more bad history written from a different 
viewpoint. The answer to bad history is better 
history. 

The ideological assault in English depart- 
ments on the "canon" as an instrument of 
political oppression implies the existence of 
a monolithic body of work designed to enforce 
the "hegemonv" of a class or race or sex. In 
fact, most great literature and much good 
historv are deeply subversive in their impact 
on orthodoxies. Consider the .American canon: 
Enierson, Whitman, Melville, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, Henry Adams, William 
and Henrv James, Holmes, Dreiser, Faulkner. 
Lackevs of the ruling class? .Agents of 
.American imperialism? 

Let us by all means learn about other 
continents and cultures. But, lamentable as 
some may think it, we inherit an American 
experience, as America inherits a European 
experience. To deny the essentially European 
origins of .American culture is to falsify 
history. 

We should take pride in our distinctive 
inheritance as other nations take pride in their 
distinctive inheritances. Certainly there is no 
need for estern civilization, the source of 
the ideas of individual freedom and political 
democracy to which most of the world now 
aspires, to apologize to cultures based on 
despotism, superstition, tribalism and fanati- 
cism. Let us abjure what Bert rand Russell 
called the fallacy of "the superior virtue of 
the oppressed." 

Of course we must teach the Vi estern 
democratic tradition in its true proportions — 
not as a fixed, final and complacent ortho- 
doxy, intolerant of d(»viation and dissent, but 
as an ever evolving creed fulfilling its ideals 
through debate, self-rriticism, protest, disre- 
spect and irreverence, a tradition in which all 
group)s liave rights of heterodoxy and oppor- 
tunities for self-ass(*rtioii. It is a tradition that 
has empowered people of all nations and races. 
Little ean have a more "terribly damaging 
effect on the [)svche" than for educators to 




tell young blacks and Hispanics and Asians 
that it iS not for them. 

Belief in one's own culture does not mean 
disdain for other cultures. But one step at a 
time: No culture can hope to ingest other 
cultures all at once, certainly not before it 
ingests its own. After we have mastered our 
own culture, we can explore the world. 

If we repudiate the quite marvelous inher- 
itance that history has bestowed on us, we 
invite the fragmentation of our own culture 
into a quarrelsome spatter of enclaves, ghettos 
and tribes. The bonds of cohesion in our 
society are sufficiently fragile, or so it seems 
to nie, that it makes no sense to strain them 
by encouraging and exalting cultural and 
linguistic apartheid. The rejection of the 
melting pot points the republic in the direction 
of incoherence and chaos. 

In the twenty-first century, if present 
trends hold, non-whites in the U.S, will begin 
to outnumber whites. This will bring inevi- 
table changes in the national ethos but not, 
one must hope, at the expense of national 
cohesion. Let the new American forswear the 
cult of ghettoization and agree with Creve- 
coeur, as with most immigrants in the two 
centuries since, that in America ''individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of 
man,'' 



.Artfiur Schlesinger, Jr,, is Albert Schweitzer 
professor of the luimanitirs at the City L nivrrsitv 
of New York. This article is reprinted from The 
Wall Street Journal with permission of the author. 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS: 
A View From the Publishers 

When talking privately with textbook 
publishers, we are occasionally 
struck by their candor. In spite of 
the textbook industry's intense secrecy and 
defensiveness, those who produce school texts 
sometimes reiterate the thoughts of their 
critics. 

Publishers arc especially s<^nsitivo to the 
needs of elementary-level teachers. They know 
the teacher profile. On average, slic is 42 years 
old. She has had little or no formal training 
in history or the social sciences. She tried the 
fads of the 1970s and 1980s and they didn't 



work. She teaches social studies two hours a 
week. An estimated 90 percent of her teaching 
in social studies is text-driven, almost entirely 
through an annotated teacher's edition. And 
so much depends on appearances, ''What the 
book looks like is more important than what 
it says. Teachers give a book the thumb test. 
If it's too hard, too easy, that's it,'' says a 
former sales representative for the Texas 
market. 

.All publishers agree on the importance and 
influence of schoolbooks. Today, mass-market 
social studies textbooks come very close to 
being a de facto national curriculum. Provid- 
ing an organized sequence of ideas and 
information, they structure teaching and 
learning. How texts are created, selected, and 
used then does much to standardize what is 
taught and learned in elementary and second- 
ary schools from Los Angeles to Boston. 
Moreover, teachers are extremely respectful 
of thes<* materials. They assume that learned 
researchers exercise extreme care to produce 
canonical tomes. 

Barbara Flynn, un editor at Scott, Fores- 
man, made the publishers' case recently in an 
issue of the International Journal of Social 
Education. Like her colleagues, Flynn notes 
that the "importance of textbooks can hardly 
he exaggerated. They are the main source of 
information for students in a classroom. They 
are the bedrock on which the nation's teachers 
build their lesson plans." 

She argues with some cause that textbooks 
are a reflection, not a cause, of America's 
educational difficulties. "Textbook programs 
reflect the needs and wishes of our custo- 
mers — the teachers," says Flynn, "In publish- 
ing, as in many other businesses, what the 
customer wants, the customer gets." As a 
result, she implies, publishers are obliged not 
to have any deep convictions about what their 
hooks will contain and look like. They must 
ignore that in the case of textbooks, the actual 
(Consumers are childn^n who are being educat- 
ed, and that the stakes of quality extend well 
beyond the marketing of appealing ham- 
burgers or video games, 

Flynn mak<*s the important point that 
textbook content is driven by state and local 
mandates, nowadays hyperatlentive to issues 
of gender, race, and ethnic pluralism, often 



codified into correlational analysis and scope 
and sequence, certainly incorporated into 
official legal compliance lists. '*It is a 
misconception that publishers seek to 'accom- 
modate'. . .interests. We satisfy curriculum 
and teacher needs/' she notes. "Only when 
a special-interest group is effective with 
curriculum makers do you see the results in 
textbooks.'' 

Publishers are in a bind. They face the full 
spectrum of organized groups who want 
favorable and prominent treatment in text- 
books: Pentecostals and Moslems, environ- 
mentalists and nuclear disarmers, feminist and 
ethnic activists, anti-junk food crusaders and 
animal rights organizations — each lobbies 
hard to have a place in social education, poten- 
tially slighting or antagonizing another group. 

These advocates are rarely trained scholars; 
instead, they bring to the debate strong 
opinions and unyielding views. Publishers 
cannot afford to ignore such pressures. It can 
be argued that they have been all too willing 
to ignore textbook quality in their desire to 
keep their competitive edge and placate their 
most voluble critics. Unfortunately, Flynn 
sidesteps the fact that most textbook editors 
are reflexively responsive and sympathetic to 
some kinds of advocacy and allergic to others. 



Pentecostals and Moslems, environmentalists 
and nuclear disarmers, feminist and ethnic 
activists, anti-junk food crusaders and 
animal-rights organizations — each 
lobbies hard.. . 



Flynn reminds us that finding good authors 
for a textbook is difficult: "If one is eminent 
in a field, that makes him or her desirable. 
The truth is, however, that eminence is rarely 
accompanied by interest. Writing high school 
textbooks does not help professors in their 
careers." 

What serious writer would be willing to 
submit to readability formulas? she asks. 
These formulas, which purport to gauge the 
level of difficulty of textual prose» are of much 
concern to those who select textbooks. 
Publishers — who may not like the gauges — 
abide by their clients' demands. According to 
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Flynn, "we understand, better than authors, 
what background — or lack of it— students 
bring to the text. We rewrite to make concepts 
clearer, to make references more understand- 
able. We take complex ideas and break them 
down to their component parts." 

It is true that complex ideas are broken 
down, but the rest of this statement is 
debatable. The way textbooks are produced 
leaves little room for literary nuance and 
exposes serious authors to multiple indigni- 
ties. There are no incentives for professors to 
contribute to texts except financial ones: so 
more than one academic has put his or her 
name to a book in order to help with the 
mortgage or put a shiny new Jeep Cherokee 
in the garage. These authors act as editorial 
consultants and often go on the road as sales 
people. 

Flynn does not explain that the real writing 
of schoolbooks is typically done by anony- 
mous staffers working in development houses 
and production companies, subcontractors 
laboring under the direction of an in-house 
text editor. Unlike the college market, where 
authors write their own books, schoolbook 
authors have little or no control over their 
product. A few leading historians — Daniel 
Boorstin, John Garraty come to mind — have 
developed secondary-level texts, and have 
exerted considerable control over their books. 
Their activity shows in the high quality of the 
outcome. But such books are the exception. 

In concluding her essay, Flynn hopes that 
student "imagination can be fired by the 
accomplishments of their ancestors. They can 
be inspired by the awesome fact that they are 
living off the ideas of dead women and men." 
This statement is stirring but not exactly 
correct, and it is redolent of the wishful 
thinking presentmindedness, and politically 
correct expression applied by textbooks to 
historical reality. 

Flynn maintains that social studies and 
especially history is considered the dullest of 
subjects by most teenagers. Adolescents are 
self- and now-oriented, she says. High school 
students are not "interested in a bunch of 
dead folks," she says. But the same thing 
might be said of some here-and-now social 
studies education professors and the textbook 
editors who oversee the content of texts. 
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NOTED WITH INTEREST 

^ School librarians take note. Cobblestone 
Publishing, a boutique publisher based in 
Petersborougli, New Hampshire, offers a 
delightful and informative magazine called 
Cobblestone, a monthly devoted to American 
history for ten- to twelve-year-olds. Each issue 
focuses on a particular theme, A recent issue, 
billed as "Taking Stock of Wall Street/' 
includes an interview with a Wall Street 
analyst, articles on the history of The Wall 
Street Journal and the ticker-tape machine, and 
a board game called ''Make a Million/' 
Another issue, entitled "What Is History?/' 
considers just that question, including thumb- 
nail sketches of Herodotus, Edward Gibbon, 
Francis Parkman, and Barbara Tuchman, The 
same issue includes short reviews of favorite 
history books by children. Among these are 
George R. Stewart's classic. The Pioneers Go 
Westy the story of an overland journey to 
California in 1844, and My Brother Sam Is 
Deady the moving story of a boy whose brother 
is killed in the Revolutionary War. Cobble- 
stone also publishes Calliope, a quarterly 
about classical civilizations, and Faces, a 
monthly about people and cultures, both also 
of high quality. 



A close reading of current annual reports 
from major textbook publishers confirms that 
1989 was a rough year for the industry, in 
spite of an 11 percent rise in school sales. 
Textbook publishing profits have declined 
from an estimated 19 to 20 percent three years 
ago to 10 to 13 percent, said the president 
of Macmillan, a company now owned by the 
British entrepreneur Robert Maxwell. 

The most troubled of textbook companies, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, veered toward 
bankruptcy. HBJ wrote off S88 million last 
year, much of it in obsolete inventory, and 
sold at discount its popular Sea World 
properties. The company misjudged the 
market, it admitted in its report, underesti- 
mating the trend toward "literature-based" 
readers and texts. It is well known that its 
once potent textbook lines have grown stale 
and dated. The former leader in the industry 
faces a huge S1.6 billion debt and will have 
to divest further assets to remain solvent, 
according to most analysts. Its core business 
of school textbooks may go on the block, said 
some. 

Paramount/Simon & Schuster, owner of 
Silver Burdett and Prentice Hall, also took 
losses on old stock. Revenues in its school 
group were up 23 percent; profits increased 
much less, mainly on account of rising costs. 
As the 1989 report put the situation, "com- 
panies felt the effects of higher marketing 
expenses, accompanied by demand for more 
frequent textbook revisions and free supple- 
mentary materials,'' known inelegantly in the 
trade as "freebies" and "giveaways." 

Like other publishers, Simon & Schuster 
complains of the copyright craze that instantly 
dates textbooks: "In the past, a successful 
product customarily remained on the market 
for three to five years before revision or 
replacement," it reports. "This life cycle has 
shortened; educators now request more 
frequent revisions and added services." 

In Houghton Mifflin's school division, sales 
increased slightly. About 70 percent of 
adopting school districts in California have 
selected a new Houghton reading series. (The 
company also has high hopes for a new social 
studies program with a 1991 copyright 
developed in line with California's curricu- 
lum,) Still, earnings declined, due to devel- 



In an interview published in a recent issue 
of Cobblestone, the well-known children's 
book author Milton Meltzer was asked: 
"Wh\ should young people study history?" 
This was his reply: 

History helps young people to develop a sense 
of shared humanity. It helps them to understand 
themselves and ail those others outside their 
own skin. Through history, they learn how they 
are similar to and different from other people 
down through the ages and across all the 
continents. They see how false are the stereo- 
types of themselves and others. They grasp the 
differences between facts and guesses. They 
learn how complex are the forces that shape the 
world we know and live in. They see, too, that 
simple answers are often not good ones. And 
they realize that not every problem has a 
solution. They eorne to know how irrational, 
how accidental, are the turns in human affairs. 
And they appreciate the power of great ideas 
and of great character in history. 
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opment costs and selling expenses. It remains 
to be seen how profitable Houghton's reading 
and social studies series will be, and how well 
they will do nationally. 

Reflecting common concerns, the Harcourt 
Brace annual report is ruefully eloquent on 
marketing excesses — including its own — 
during the 1980s: "Basic programs have 
become too large and therefore unwieldy; they 
are overly variegated and therefore textually 
redundant. As publishers became more and 
more attentive to the differing requirements, 
state by state, some textbook programs turned 
into concordances, in effect, annotated 
indexes including all thai can be — but is not — 
taught in a particular grade. We are now 
curbing the gluttony which by habit or by acci- 
dent over several vears entered into relations 
between schools and publishers generally." 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND ISLAM 

Late this summer, Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait brought Middle Eastern affairs 
into prominence. .Americans realized 
onee again how litth^ tliey know about the 
region's history, geography, and economics. 
Military mov<*ments from F^eirut to Baghdad 
confuse them. Current Islamie upheavals and 
revolutionary unrest seem capricious and 
strange. Schoolbooks cannot be faulttvl for 
such broad ignorance. The prohUnn extends 
well beyond classrooms and instructional 
materials. 

The image of Islamic culture held by most 
Americans, vwu by educated ones, is an 
inaccurate one. Occasionally, it is unspeakably 
vulgar. A billboard bedecked in glitter for 
Donald Trurnp's Taj Mahal casino in Atlantic 
City is headlined "Open Sesame!'' conflating 
Indian and Arabian tradition to promise lots 
of jackpots from generous slots. 

Americans — secular and up-to-date — live in 
a very young nation. They have difficulty 
relating to cultures that clock their histories 
in millenia rather than decades. The relation- 
ship between religion and politics in Middle 
Flastern countries, where there is little 
separation of church and state, is very 
different from our own constitutional arrange- 
ment. Americatis often have a hard time 
understanding the profound religiosity of the 
Islamie tradition, failing to take seriously 



belief in the lives of Muslims. 

Many Muslims — who are squeamish about 
any representation of their world and faith 
that is less than flattering — find this disre- 
spectful, even insulting. On the other hand, 
the negative image of the Arab world in the 
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I nitrd States ha> rtM^^on and cause. Colonel 
Qaddafi and repeated acts of terrorism, the 
vagaries of OPEC and oil prices, Arab-Israeli 
wars, and the Salman Rushdie affair do little 
to promote a generous view toward the region 
or its inhabitants. 

Much of what Europeans and Americans 
ordinarily think about the Muslim world has 
roots in nineteenth-century romanticism. 
Ingres' odalisques and Delacroix's fierce Arab 
warriors are well known. The Arabian \ights 
provides some lovely leg(Mids that even today 
American children learn and treasure, but 
these stories . aUo include images of harems 
and flving carpets that can misrepr.^senl 
actuality. 

Certainlv I .S. students should learn 
som<^thing about the Middle East. In this 
region, 60 [)(^rcent of the world's known 
petroleum reserve^s are located. Islam is the 
world's most rapidly growing religion and after 
Christianity, the largest. This svstem of belief 
spreads from Indonesia to Morocco. Students 
should know, for example, that the religion's 
name is derived from the word salam, which 
means "peace," the kind of peace that comes 
from surrendering one's life to God. 

Islam's origins make a fascinating story. It 
t»riginalc(j in the >eventh centur\ in what is 
todav Saudi Arabia. The world into which the 
prf)fjhct Muhammad was born was barbaric, 
where the destTt bedouin fell no obligation 
to anvone outside his tribe. In the leading city 
of Mecca, the >ocietv was chaotic: blf)od feuds 
strclrhed i)\er generations. The time was ripe 
for a deliverer. \\ hat seemed to the Meccan 
nobilitv. the establishment of the time, to be 
[)ret(*ntiou> sfiiritual claims of a camel dri\(^r 
turned into a st^-ious revolutionary move- 
ment, it bin years, Muhammad's followers 
(■a[)tured the whole \rabian p(Mun>ula, and 
within a c(*ntur\ . they had (H)nfjuered the Near 
F,ast, north(^rn Africa, the Iberian [)eninsula, 
an<l had cro>>ed the Pyrenee> into France. 

()nl\ with Napoleon's conquest of Egypt 
and the British control of the Sue/ did 
E\ir<»fH*an colonialism fully fjverwht^lm fhe^ 
Islamic civilization. The American presence in 
l>lamic lands date> from the ris(^ of the oil 
indu>tr\ and \\'()rld War II. Today, as the 
leachng \\*e>lern power, the Tnited States 
bear.-^ (be brunt of Mu-.lim enmity, an issue 



few textbooks dare explore. 

The fall issue of the Social Studies Review 
opens with two major articles on the Middle 
East. The first, written-' bv an Islamic scholar 
at (he I'niversity of Chicago's venerable 
Oriental Institute, raises a number of sage 
points about the subject of Islam and how it 
should be taught. The second reviews world 
history textbooks, evaluating how competent- 
ly they cover the region's past and present. 
It evaluates the quality of these books on 
Middle Eastern subjects in ancient, medieval, 
and modern history. 

The Revieu also returns to a subject familiar 
to our readers. The heralded — and what now 
feels to be interminable — California social 
studies textbook adoption is finally drawing 
toward a close. The high jinks of interest 
groups lobbying in Sacramento preceding the 
final decisions bv the state board of education 
provide a case study of textbook extremism, 
where advocates are all too willing to shout 
down those who disagree with their point of 
view. Our report reveak democracy at work, 
ves. but it also suggests that no history can 
satisfy those registering loud protests in behalf 
of their own idees fixes. 

The .American Textbook Council also has 
some good news. During the last few months 
we have received generous and needed support 
from the Richard Lounsberv Foundation, 
Earhart Foundation, and John M. Olin 
Foundation to help us publish and distribute 
forthcoming issues, so we can continue to 
[irovide crucial information to educators 
around the country who must decide what 
textbooks tlieir schools will use and who more 
than ever need access to impartial, indepen- 
dvnl revieMvs. The task remains of paramount 
im[)ortance to the social studies curriculum. 

ith this issue we are also asking our 
readers to make a contribution to the Social 
Studies Revieu . A generous grant two years ago 
from the \^'illiam H. Donner Foundation has 
enabled us (o mail issues of the quarterly at 
no charge to the nation's leading educators, 
scholars, publishers, public officials, and the 
many others who want to advance good 
t(^\tbooks in social studies and other subjects. 
Your help will enable the Council to be a 
strong and independent voice for textbook 
rt»form. 
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ISLAMIC HISTORY: 

Problems and Ideals for Schools 

By Fred M. Donner 

For rrany nMsoris, Ameriraris need to 
know something about the Mushm faith 
and the history of tlie Islamir world. 
Most obvious is Islam's prominence in the 
daily headlines. These news bulletins may 
refer to eurrent erises, like the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait, or to events of the r<Tent past, 
like the fall of the Shah and the rise of the 
Islamie republic of Iran, or to eoMtir!iiin<c 
issues, like the Israeli-Palestine conundrum. 
In ever) ease they suggest that it in our 
political and eronomic self-interest to know 
what makes the Islanuc world tick. 

But there are deeper and more abiding 
reasons to understand Islam. First, it is one 
of the world's major religions, claiming the 
allegiance of about a billion people, that is, 
one'fifth of humanitv. Second, Muslims and 
Islamic states have dccisivelv j'.ffeeted world 
history. Third, Islam has interacted (^loselv 
with \^'estern civil izat iori . IndtM^d, this 
interaction has been so close at time> that it 
is fair to consider the Islamic tradition and 
the \^ estern tradition as two \ariants t)n a 
number t»f common religious themes, includ- 
ing the ct)ncepts of monotbei>ni, divine law, 
last judgment, and an afterlife. 

In addition, Muslims are more numerous in 
the I nited States than they were a few decades 
ago, when knowledge of Islam could, perhaps, 
be r{*legated lo {\w domain t)f speeiali>ts and 
igiiored by the general population. Increasing- 
ly, however, Muslim> have become more 
visible in all area> of the country and walks 
of life — M)me in their distinctive traditional 
garb. Mosques and Islamic centers are 
becoming familiar on the American land>capt». 
Muslims ar(^ organizing themselves to claim 
rights a> citizens and lo project their point 
(jf view in politics. I nfortunately, most 
American> lack e\en rniniiiud knowledge of 
Islam. In its place one {iim\> either total 
ignorance or, worx*, widespread rni^concep- 
tion>, s(une of them age-old. 

* * * 

Most Muslitii^ in principle applaurl (he 
<leci>ion to pre>enl more material on Islam and 
Islamic histor\. Nonetheless, their ap[)r()\al is 



constrained by their own strong views on how 
this material should be presented. They are 
above all concerned that Islam not be 
presented as an object of ridicule and that its 
teachings not be distorted by bias or stereo- 
type. Such stereotypes have roots going back 
hundreds of years and continue even today. 
Muslims are also sensitive to the manner in 
which Muhanmiad is port raved, viewing any 
[XTceived (Titicism of the Prophet's life or 
character as an attack on Islam itself. 

Some Muslims are so sensitive about certain 
points that they mav view even a fairly 
straightforward factual presentation as hostile. 
For example, ihev resent the suggestion that 
Islam is a "religion of violence,'' an image 
dating back to the Middle ;\ges in Western 
writings. This literature has presented the 
faith as "imposed by tlie sword/' spread by 
military conquests in "holy wars,'' and forced 
on (X)nquered opponents at the threat of 
"conversion or death." Those who have 
studied the subject know that such claims are 
either false or are so distorted as to constitute 
merely a caricature of Islam and the history 
of Muslim peo[)les. 

For some Muslims, however, this nerve is 
so raw that any allusion to militarv activity 
on the part of Muhammad or the early Islamic 
community is interpreted as hostile. "You 
state that the Prophet Muhammad launched 
raids against Mecca n caravans; this presents 
our Pro[)het as nothing more than a common 
robber," tlu* incensed Muslim mav complain, 
evf^n though I>larnic sources themselves offer 
am[)le documental itm of the Prophet's raids, 
and e\-en though silence on his militarv 
activitie> makes his c()n>olidation of political 
power in Arabia, a de(Msive event in Islam's 
histtjry, virtually incomprehensible. 

Of course, one <]oe> not wish to over- 
emphasize military episodes, but to eliminate 
such references altogether would simply be to 
replace the stereotype of a "religion of 
violence" with an apologetic view that Islam 
i^ an early form of paeifism. This is not the 
f)atb lo historical acciiracv. 

The teacher, then, must strive to take 
Muslims' justified sensitivities intt) account, 
without caf)i tula ting lo lliem and rewriting the 
historir'al record in a misguided desire to 
cr)iripensate for past inaccuracies, (^ontrover- 
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sial issues such as Islam's treatment of 
women, the status of non-Muslims in Islamic 
society, slavery, and the relationship of 
religious to political authority should not be 
ignored or sanitized. Precisely because they 
are so controversial, they offer the teacher the 
greatest opportunity truly to teach. Nothing 
is guaranteed to open students' eyes like 
dismantling misconce[)tions and exchanging 
honest differences of opinion. 

Finally, lest we forget, Muslims differ 
among themselves on many issues, just as 
Christians do. The teacher, for example, who 
displays a work of Islamic art depicting an 
episode from the life of Muhammad may find 
that .some Muslims will declare such an image 
blasphemous — even though the Muslim artist 
who drew it, the Muslim patron who commis- 
sioned it, and the Muslim collectors who 
preserved it over the centuries obviously did 
not consider it objectionable. 

No one can hope to present the essence of 
"true Islam,'' since after all it is a matter of 
theological debate among Muslims. I Ultimate- 
ly, it is a matter of faith rather than objective 
reality. Instead, the teacher can try to be fair 
to the beliefs, as[)iralions, and actual practices 
of various Muslim communities in various 
tiinc*^ xnd [)lares, as reflected in their lustory, 
their societies, their laws, and their works of 
literature and art. 

What then should students learn about 
Islam and Islamic history? Obviously, there 
is no single answer, and every s[)ecialist would 
off(»r a different choice of Ijasics. Nonetheless, 
a ^election of basic lliemes and illuminating 
episodes might include the following: 

1. Geography. As background, students need 
to know the [)hysical and ent hnographic 
features of the regions in which Islam has 
plaved a major role — particularly the Middle 
Fuist and North Afri< a, but also much of Asia, 
sub-Saharan Africa, atul the Balkans. Just as 
a student of American history would have 
trouble und(Tstanding the significance of 
Sherman's March to the Sea if he thought 
Atlanta were in Massar husettb or Ohio, so the 
student of Islamic history will be lost without 
an idea of the locatif)n of such places as Mecca, 
Damascus, and Baghdad, not to mention 
(lairo, Istanbul, Dellii, Samarkand, Fez, and 
(lordoba. From the jungles and rice [)addies 



of the Caspian coast of Iran to the high 
mountains of Anatolia or the Atlas, the terrain 
is varied, not a singular, endless desert 
inhabited by camel-herding nomads, a conven- 
tional image in the American mind. 

2. The Prophet Muhammad. There is no 
better, or more essential, topic with which to 
introduce a unit on Islam than the life of 
Muhammad. First, Islam as we know it begins 
with Muhammad's preaching. Second, Islamic 
law is founded largely on Muhammad^s actions 
and sayings, so millions of Muslims over the 
centuries have studied his life as a model for 
their own conduct. Third, it is a fascinating 
life storv, which can be used to illuminate 
many tenets of the Islamic faith as well as 
some universal human themes. 

Important topics include the question of 
(jod's revelations as Muhammad's main 
motivation; his courage in challenging the 
[)olytheism and materialism of his kinsmen in 
Mecca; his consolidation of power in Medina 
and the relationship of religion to politics in 
this process; his long struggle against, and 
ultimate victory, over Mecca; and his initia- 
tives against outlying Arabian tribes toward 
the end of his life. Selected passages from tlie 
Koran (Qur'an) can help bring Muhammad's 
teachings to life. 

3. Beliefs and Practices. Students should be 
introduced to the basi<' tenets of belief in 
Islam, including the Pillars of Wisdom, and 
the concept of Islamic law, which establishes 
norms for the believer's life conduct, some- 
times in minute detail. The customs and 
traditions of Islam include many strict rituals 
and standards that cover diet, marriage, 
divorce, and enterprise. Through such study 
young peof)le may begin to understand Islam 
as a way of life, and the study of different 
customs helps to illustrate differences between 
Islamic and Judeo-Christian culture, 

4. The Spread of Islam. The early conquests, 
after the death of the Prophet in 632, are an 
historical brainteaser of the first order. How 
was-, a small Muslim community, based in a 
[)oor region, able to defeat the two great 
powers of the Near Fast in quick succession, 
driving one, the Byzantine empire, out of its 
strongholds in Syria, Fgypt, and North Africa, 
and com[)letely overthrowing the other, the 
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Sasanian Persian empire? Whai motivated the 
conquerors — religious zeaK or desire for 
booty, captives, and new land? Above all, how 
was it possible for the tiny elite of Muslims 
to have such a decisive long-term effect on 
the vast areas they conquered? 

The early conquests, however, have some- 
times been used to illustrate Islam as a 
"violent religion/' so teachers should stress 
that what was being spread by the sword was 
not the Islamic faith itself but the political 
dominance of a new Islamic state. Most of the 
peoples subjugated by the Muslims in this first 
phase of expansion were (Christians, Jews, or 
Zoroastrians, who were allowed to practice 
their own religions and to regulate their own 
communal affairs, in exchange for payment of 
a tax to the Muslim authorities. The mass of 
conversions that made Near Eastern and 
North African people overwhclminglv Muslim 
occurred gradually over the next several 
centuries and owed far more to economic and 
social advantages, and perhaps (o the simplic- 
ity and attractiveness of Islam itself, than they 
did to outright coercion. 

5. The Brilliance of Islamic Civilization. 
Students should be made aware that Islam 
inspired a rich civilization that was at its 
height in the seventh through fifteenth 
centuries, at a time when European civiliza- 
tion was at best rude. Muslim theologians, 
jurists, mystics, and [)hilosophers grappled 
with the great questions of good and evil, 
human responsibility, social order, and the 
meaning of life and death. Muslim mathe- 
maticians, physicians, and engineers made 
advanc-es in these fields that Europe would 
later borrow freely. Muslim poets and writers 
penned magnificent expressions of love and 
hate, joy and sorrow, hope and fear, and the 
foibles of humanity. Muslim architects, 
artisans, and artists created works of aston- 
ishing beautv, from illustrated Qur'ans to the 
Taj Mahal. ' 

6. The Turkish and Mongol Incursions. In the 
eleventh century, pressured by movements of 
other nomadic peoples and drawn by increas- 
ing political chaos in the central Islamic lands, 
Turks began to intervene in the politics of the 
Iranian plateau. They seized control of Iran 
and Iraq and later swept through Asia Minor, 



wresting it from the Byzantine empire and 
absorbing many of its indigenous inhabitants. 
Mongols likewise moved south across Eurasia 
into the Indian subcontinent. Turks and 
Mongols brought with them new attitudes 
toward political legitimacy and statecraft. The 
old Iranian-Islamic approach to government 
was hybridized with Turko-Mongol traditions, 
resulting in a greater militarization of govern- 
ment and a greater emphasis on the autocracy 
of rulers. This influence helped shape the 
practice of governments in many later Muslim 
states, including the great empires tbat 
represent the culmination of Islamic state- 
building, from the Ottomans in Asia Minor 
and the Balkans to the Moguls in India. 

7. The Almoraxids. .Another story helps to 
clarify the reach of Islamic culture in Africa 
and Europe in the Middle Ages. In the 
eleventh century Islamic revivalism swept 
over northwest Africa, present-day Maureta- 
nia, Morocco, and Algeria, imposing on all 
Muslims strict observance of Islamic rituals 
and law. These Alrnoravids gained great power. 
The most powerful Muslim leader in the 
Islamic West, the .Almoravid Ibn Tashfin, 
based in Marrakesh, was invited bv the rulers 
of Islamic Spain tu defend them against 
Christian attacks led by Alfonso \'I of Castile. 
Ilm Tashfin not only repelled the Christian 
advance but also absorbed all of Islamie Spain 
into the Almoravid domain. The unification 
of Muslim North Africa and Spain allowed the 
highly sophisticated Islamic culture of Spain 
to flow freely into North Africa, which until 
then had been a cultural backwater. 

8, hlam and the West. Islamic states found 
themselves in conta( t, and often in conflict, 
with European states from about the time of 
the Crusades up to mercantile, colonial, and 
imperial ventures of the modern era. Religious 
rivalry was often associated with political 
competition ; so, too, was the inevitable 
exchange of conce[)ts and practices that both 
sides found stimulating and often [irovocative. 
Tracing the fate of Islamic countries at the 
hands of European imperialism is particularlv 
im[)ortant, because it offers a backdrop against 
which one can understand manv attitudes 
current in the Islamic world todav. 

This influence ultimately led to contempo- 
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rarv Islamic culture, including secular prag- 
matism that attcm[)ts to modernize by adopt- 
ing whatever European teehnologies and 
institutions work, particularly military ones; 
a liberal reform movement that strives to 
transform Islamic society from the ground up 
through constitutionalism and representative 
government; a virulent ethnic nationalist 
movement that denies the idea thai Islam can 
truly mobilize a society to resist the VWst; 
..nd a fundamentalism that ascrihe^ the 
weakru'ss of Islamic states to corruption and 
deviation from the true (^od-givrn ideals of 
pristine Islam, tlu'rehv rt'jecting the West and 
all its works. 

The battle for control of the Suez Cani\\ 
illustrate> this conllict between the West and 
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Islam. Egyptians long resented the canal, 
which was built at backbreaking cost to them 
but long benefited Kuropean interests over 
their own. Fittingly, the canal was the central 
venue in the final act of an cpir imperialism- 
versus-ruitionalisin [)ley — the Suez crisis of 
lc)5f) — when Carnal Abdel Nasser ended the 
British financial and political role in Kgypt. 
Viewing Nasser's ultimate victory in the crisis 
in the context of the canal's history should 
also make clearer why Nasser, and similar 
muionalist heroes, have for all their shortcom- 
ings been hailed as deliverers, 

Krod M. Donricr is an associate profc^^or of Near 
Kastrrn Language^ and (jvihzation at the Iniver- 
^ity of (ihifago. 



in the Cambridge Books for (Jiildren series. 
The Middle East Institute (1761 N Street, 
N.W. Washington. DC 20036) distributes 
c pamphlet entitled A Century of Islam in 
America bv Yvonne V. Haddad. 

If requested on st^hool stationery, A 
Curriculum Resource Guide on the Middle 
East is available free of charge from the 
Middle East Studies Program at Fordham 
Tniversity (113 West 60th Street, New 
York, NY 10023). This invaluable source 
provides lesson plans on a large mimber of 
subjects, a critical bibliography of useful 
books, and addresses of embassies. 

Teachers may turn to other government- 
funded centers for Middle Fastern Studies 
situated at major American research 
universities. Farh is mandated to offer 
outreach [)rograln^ to increase awareness 
and knowledge of the Middle Fast, includ- 
ing workshops for teachers, often at little 
or no cost. They can provide the informa- 
tion on historical. geogra[)hicaK and 
et hnographic suLijects that the Muslim 
community, with its more strictly religious 
focus, mav not dwell on or omit altogether. 

Such centers exist at the I nivcrsity of 
\riz{)iui, California at Berkeley, California 
at Fos Angeles, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Michigan, New York I'niversit y, 
Fritu eton, Pennsylvania, Texas, I tah, aiul 
Washington. 



Where is a teacher to find instructional 
materials that complement tt^xtbooks and 
eiMiance sludv of Islam and the Middle 
EaM? Teachers may turn to a variety of 
rt^sources, but >!nce tnost receive little 
training in history, much less in Middle 
Fastf^rn studies, few will feel comfortable 
doing so without guidaiu'C. Focal Islamic 
centers offer a selection of matt^rials. Some 
of these are excellent, but most tend to 
proselytize rather than inform. They focus 
on Islam as a religion rather than on the 
broader history of the Islamic world, 
stressing the life ol' Muhammad at the 
expense of other historical subjects. 

The IrUeriuitional Institute of Islamic 
Thought (Box 660, Herndon, \ A 22070) is 
another source of materials. This ^cholarly 
organization i*an [)rovide teachers with a 
number ol" suitable publications for teacher 
traitiiiig and classroom use. Among these 
are Tfie Islamic Tradition and Islam, 

The Hoyal Embassy of Saudi Arabia (601 
New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20037) also distributes a useful booklet 
on Islam and can [provide extensive mate- 
rials on the courUry. as can the embassies 
of all Islamic countries from Mauretania to 
Indonesia. 

For the prinuiry grad(»s, teachers might 
consider Anlhon\ Kanun, The Story of Islam 



TEXTBOOKS AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A Review 

When students come to I lie Middle 
Kast for the first time, it will 
typically he in les^on^ in^ide a sixth 
grade social studies textbook. Tfiey will he 
introduced to Mesopotamia and tlie Fertile 
Crescent, that is, to the ancient Sumcrian and 
Babylonian >ettlenients considered the foun- 
dations of organized ci\ ilization. Students will 
also be introduced to earl\ Jewish and 
Egyptian cultures. Thev will encounter Ulani, 
the r,ru>ade*;. and. perha[js. the building of the 
Suez Canal. Almost certainly, their encounter 
will be brief- 

The regi^nV past and [)re>ent will likeU be 
covered in a few [)age> or a few chapler>. It 
will not be much of a >torv. The reason i> 
not beeausc te\tbook> purposefullv short- 
change the >ubject. EncN clopedic efforts at 
inclusion make the abbreviation of evcrv 
subject in world hi^tory nece>sarN . 

Some text> do very [)oorU' with the Middh^ 
Kast. ("(jn>ider oi>e >tandard text for sixth 
grader^, S«'utt, Fore>mair> Our If odd Yester- 
da\ and Todaw a book that d(je^ not emfjha>ize 
history, >irne it takes an eclcctii' world- 
arouiid-us >ocial studie^ approach. Thi> book 
dispense> with Islam in three pages and one- 
lesson. It> ^uperfii lal and telegraphic >tvlc I'an 
be of interest to ele ven-year-old> or 
anybodN el>e. 

Here i> an excerpt; "Muhammad wa^ an 
Arab. That i>, he spoke the Arabic language 
and lived on tlie Arabian Penin>(ila a> .Arabs 
Mill do today. Find the Arabian Penin>ula on 
the map fin f)age* 160." .About Islamic culture 
and >cientific contribution^, it ^avs in full: 
"The .Arabs came up with new ideas a^ well, 
in medi(Mne, matluMTiatics, a^trononiv. and 
other sciences. 1'he\ also wrote hook> on 
geography and hi>tory," Silver Hurdett cK" 
(iinnV The Eastern Hemisphere Yesterday and 
Todaw liUc) shortchanges \Ii(ifilc Ka^^tern 
history, taking ufj Ulam mainly within a brief 
unit keyed to the tact that Judaism. Cliri>tian' 
it\, and Islam all origiru\ted in the regijui. 

A more adccpuite treatment of tli'» Middle 
Ka^t can be found in NhicmillanV ^ivth grade 
text called Eastern Hemisphere. After a 



thorough introduction to the Fertile Crescent, 
the book consi(h^rs Ularn with some agility. 
Eastern Hemisphere includes a condensed story 
of Ali Baba from The Arabian Sights, It spends 
three pages de>cribing tlie advances of Islamic 
culture, from navigat ion t o mediciiie. 1 1 
introduce^ the Koran and the Five Pillars of 
Faith. Prayer, .Alms. Fasting, and Pilgrimage. 
In an interesting critical thinking question — 
though perhap^ well bevond the analvtical 
power> of sixth graders — the book asks 
stutlents to coiUrast the P^ive Pillars of Islam 
with the Ten (Commandments. (Ht)w such a 
(Jue^ticuI will sit with aggressive "wall of 
separation" activi-ts is another (piestion.) 

Eastern Hemisphere ha> one infuriating vice. 
It rcfjcatedlv allows it> text to be suhsumed 
b\ diversionarv lessons and exercise^, manv 
of them trendv and lo[)ical. placed disconcert- 
ingl\ at points ihal disrupt the thjw of 
historical narrali\c. Thus, the (Code of 
Mamrnurabi — the farnous system of laws 
recorded around 1780 B.C. — is followed [)y 
"Protecting the FCn\ ironrnent." in which an 
.American "senitjr citizen" named Rav Proffitt 
is proented lis a tjne-man envirornnental hero. 
Proffitt "ha.-, declared war against [)olluters in 
the Delaware River." .A<'cording to the book, 
the linkage between Mesopotamia and Rav 
Proffitt is the statement: "The people of 
Mesopotamia knew that the Tigris and 
Fufiliratcr Ri\ers were a valuable source of 
hie." This i> a conceptual reach, and is all 
too t\*pii al of Eastern Hemisphere' > present ism. 

The Houghton Mifflin series handles l-lam 
in ils seventh grafh* te'xt called .■ieros<i the 
(Centuries. Since this series ct)\-ers world 
hi^torv o\*er a two-vear period, it can explore 
Its su[)jei't in more* detail. Mesopotamia i.s 
trealeii in the si\th grade bo(jk calle<l 
Message from . indent Davs. . ieross the Centuries 
devotes a 56-page unit to Islam, taking time 
to stop for four pages and tell u{ the Voyage 
ot Sinbad the Sailor. 

Despite the t horougbm^ss (if Iloiightor) 
Mifflin's <-(»\crage of the Middle Kast, prob- 
lems present themselves, especial Iv in the 
ambit ious mi it on I slam. Tlie fragmented 
format flivides subject matter to such a degree 
that the nnit is hard to lollow. Some material 
on the I ma\ \adsand \bba>i<i> seems esoteric 
ami be\ond the gra^-fi — <»r interest — of a 



seventh grader. As in Eastern Hemisphere, 
history stops to incorporate a lesson on 
"Origins of Sports and Games/' another well- 
intentioned effort to add spice to the subject, 
but the only connection to Islamic culture is 
that Abbasid rulers enjoyed recreations like 
falconry and backgamnion. A simpler narra- 
tive approach would have been welcome. 

On the other hand, it is hard to see why 
militant Mui^lims in California have objected 
to Across the Centuries' historiography, which 
ihev claim is demeaning. Some of them cite 
as evidence of "inseiisilivity a nineteenth- 
cent urv print from the British Library 
rarrving the ca[)li()n, "This Arab warrior 
displavs his abilitv with a sword to instill fear 
in the heart of the encmv.'' This is admittedly 
an ill-selected illustration, but some of the 
California protesters might consider media 
coverage of poison gas warfare insensitive too. 
* « ♦ 

Manv students encounter the Middle East 
a second time before they graduate from high 
school. A superior treatment of the subject 
in tenth through twelfth grade world history 
textbooks is lo be found in Scott, Foresmairs 
History and Life. Two other current texts, 
rent ice Hall's The Pageant of World History 
and Houghton Mifflin's History of the World, 
offer less satisfactory histories of the region, 
its religion, and its current affairs. 

The Pageant of World History com [cresses 
the hislorv of Bvzantium and Islam into one 
chapter. History of the World is organized in 
an annoving wav, separating the rise of Islam 
from Islamic civilization in such a wav as to 
be confusing. The writing in History of the 
World is inferior. The book em[)loys dutiful 
and drv [irose. intent on packing evervthing 
in or at least mentioning everything along the 
wav. History of the WorlJ" s editors have 
created a "learning loof and com[)en(liuni; 
the flair and richer writing of History and fdfe 
is absent. 

History and Life devotes two full cha})tt*rs 
to I>lam, handling the subject in an appealing 
wa\ . It feature^- a sidebar on hi'^torie < alendar^ 
and an excerpt fr*un the Koran. This book 
includes imn^i information on the spre'ad of 
Muslim trade. The reader learns, lor e\;ini[)le, 
that words such a^ check, traffic, tariff, ami 
cnravan camj* into the Kiiglish language 



through the Arabic language, or that a 
sophisticated banking system developed and 
operated in the Islamic world three centuries 
before it did in Western Kuro[)e. The reader 
also learns of Islamic conquests in West Africa 
from the eighth century, as traders were 
drawn south of the Sahara bv the gold 
produced in \^'est African mines. This 
treatment may not please Afrocentric revision- 
ists, who believe the medieval civilizations of 
West Africa were influenced by nothing not 
native in origin, but History and Life does 
cover African history with a care that should 
make most historians happv. The writing can 
b(* excellent. Its introduction to the rise of 
Islam begins: 

A busv spider spun her silver web across 
the mouth of a cave that hid three men. 
\^ hen the captain of the [)ursuing war 
part\ neared the arch, he saw the web 
and called to his men. "No one has 
erUeretl here. The web is as good as a 
seal. Search elsewhere." As their ene- 
mies rode awav, Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
lah, his friend, Abu Bakr, and their guide 
wi[)ed the sweat from their faces and said 
a [)rnver of thanksgiving for their tin\ 
savior. Onlv wlu^n the\ were certain flu- 
men had gone did they lead their camels 
t)Ut. Although the citv of Medina was 
their destination, they rode off in the 
op[josite direction, winding thorough the 
lu>t Arabian desert to throw the hunters 
off the trail. Ter^ davs later the three 
tired men rode into Medina, their 
journe\ safely ended. The year was 622, 
and the journev was the Hijra (Hegira). 

The Mongol invasion of India six hundred 
vears later is a powerful st(try with great 
natural ap[)eal for high school studetits. The 
stor\ of (jenghis Khan's descendants is 
astonishing, not well known, and it realU 
ha[)[)(Mied. History and Life minces no words: 

The Turko-Mongnl lcad(*r Tinuir. or 
Tamerlane, one of history's cruelest 
concpicrors. in varied India. All hough a 
Muslim, Tanierlaru*'s general policv was 
lo keep both his Muslim and ncui-Muslirn 
neigh b()rs weak roinpareij lo his own 
^Irong Central \^'\iu\ empire. After 
destnuini: all the territories and cities 
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within a 500-milr radius of his Samar- 
kand capital, Tanierhino iLirrird toward 
Delhi, in 1398 Tamerlane sacked and 
gutted Del hi » massarring everyone 
cxcef)t the artisans and women who were 
rarried off to Samarkand as slaves. It 
was said that "for two whole months not 
a bird moved a wing in the city/' 

(-ompare the t\so other book^ on Tamerlane. 
The Pageant of 1^0 rid History says, "Tamer- 
lane was a Mongol warrior who catne from 
.•\siatir Russia. He and his conquering horse- 
men ^wept aero.ss Asia, looting and killing. 
Although Tamerlane was a Muslim, it did not 
stop birn from attacking Delhi. In 1398, the 
city was destroyed. Thousands of people — 
both Hindu and Muslim — were killed.'' This 
passage is almost identical to one in History 
of the II orhL which covers the subject bv 
saying: "In the late 1300\, the conqueror 
Tamerlane, who claimed (Jeseent from (»enghis 
Khan, led bis Mongol armies through Central 
and Western A>ia. Although he was a devout 
Muslim himself, Famerlane laid waste to the 
great Muslim rities of A>ia. In 1308 his forces 
>acked Delhi and killed or enslaved all of its 
people.' 

Both of these passages are so brief that the 
crucial and intere>ting fact that a devout 
Muslim would attack the Delhi sultanate and 
otber Muslim centers for geopolitical reasons 
is nev(*r explained, leading to student incom- 
prehension rather than und(^rstaading. 

To give another example. History ami Life 
takrs time to ex[)licate the complicated, 
misunderstood, and potentially inflanunatorv 
concept of jihad: 

The ^jjread of Islam has been linktMi with 
jihads an Arabic word which means 
"struggle,'' but which is usually trans- 
lated 'b<)l\ war." The earlv Muslims 
t(»ok vcr\ sfM'iou^lv their responsibilit \ 
to convert e\»T\one (o Islam and 
considered the struggle to convert 
peopb- a "hnl\ w;ir" agaiu'-l f)olvt lieisi s 
ami tlio^e who had no faith at alL In 
modern lirru'^ jihad has been distorted 
h\ c<*rtain Muslim^ who tend lo call an\ 
religi<Mi^ f)r [)()littcal mo\ernen( a '*hol\ 
war.' 

The [Kissiigo goes {)]\ If. ^a\: "Keligioti^ 



fervor was only one reason for Arab expan- 
sion. .Another reason was a populati on 
explosion. The Arabian deserts could not 
support large numbers of people." 

By comparison, explanations of jihad in the 
other books are superficial or wrong. The 
Pageant of Vf^orld History says, not elegantly, 
"One sure way of getting into paradise, 
how(»ver, was to die in a jihad^ or a holy war, 
against non-Muslims. Because of this belief 
Muslim fighters were courageous warriors." 
History of the World is even more simplistic. 
To explain the idea, the book states, "Mo- 
hamni(»d preached a holy war, or y'tAac/ against 
nonbelievers/' and moves on. 

History and Life is slightly sketchy on the 
subject of Kuropean imperialism in Nor.h 
Africa and the Middle Ka s t during the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand, it 
treats Middle F.astern affairs since 1945 with 
dexterity and thoroughness. The place of 
Israel and the irresolution of the Palestinian 
problem are aptly covered. The book notes the 
religious and ethnic diversity of the region and 
the conflicts therein, and touches on the 
dramatic changes wrought ov^r the last forty 
vears by oil revenues. 

0\erall, History and Life is an excellent 
text. The book is handsome. The maps are 
informative and of high quality. History and 
lAfe seems able to put much more information 
into the same number of pages as books 
developed by other publishers. And in 
welcome contrast lo most textbook formats, 
the review questions and summaries at the end 
of the chapters enhance rather than impede 
the text. 

Textbooks Reviewed 

Social Studies Series 

Across the Centuries. Houghton Mifflin, 1991. 

Eastern Hemisphere. Macmillan, 1990. 

Our World: Yesterday and Today. Scott, 

Foresman, 1988. 
The Eastern Hemisphere Yesterday and Today. 

Silver Burdelt & Ginn, 1990. 

High School World History 

History and Life. Scott, Foresman, 1990. 
History of the World. Houghton Mifflin, 1990. 
'Thr Pageant of World History, Prentice Hall, 
1990. 
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CALIFORNIA: 

The Story Continues 

On a sultrv Julv afleriioon in Sacramen- 
to, the young man wearing a jell aba 
unfurled liis prayer rug directly in 
front of the California stale department of 
education on Capilol Mall, turned toward the 
ea>t, and began his incantations, not far from 
the television cameras also present for the 
state's public hearings on social studies 
textbooks for kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. 

These public ht*arings were yet another 
hurdle in ihe long process in which California 
has souglit to improve ihe social studies 
curricuhim and encourage textbook reform. 
\^"hat these proceedings reflect about the 
power and presence of ubiquitous, hvpersen- 
sitive, muhivalenl int(^rest groups runs well 
bevond the immediate issue of social studies 
textbooks in public schools. It indicates the 
extent of cultural gridlock that now attends 
all sensitive matters of cause and ethnicity 
throughout the nation. 

In Sacramento, over one hundred people 
jammed into a drab, unventilatrd room, whert' 
thev faced the talkie of commi>sioners who 
o\er>ee the state curriculum and textbook 
adoption process. Each was allotted a few 
minutCb to state complaint>. A parade of 
-.peakers registered varving com[)lainl^ to the 
commi>sion, which had received and accepted 
the reconimendalion> of a statt* textbook 
review panel for social studies btjoks to b(^ 
u>ed bv elcmrntarN and junior high school 
pupiU. 

After months of deliberation, a review paiu^l 
had recomm(Mided the Houghton Mifflin >eries 
for kindergarten through eighth grade and 
Holt, Rinehart's Story of America, Sixt(^en 
other lH)ok>, submitt(M] b) >even different 
publishers, were rejected. Few of the people 
testifying had an\ thing [)o>iti\e to say about 
the lKK)k>. No matter that the l)ook> under 
discussion had alreadv passed muster for 
com[)hance with ^tale law> and been \ette(l 
by to[) 'drawer historian^. Almost every 
complaint was ba^ed on the book^' alleged 
ethnic and religion^ ^lighl.v Institutional 
[irejinlire, lonspiratorial orni^^ion, and sictim- 
i/atioii were (he vval(hwor(l> of (he (hiv. 



No one spoke to the real problem with the 
formal recommendations made in a state 
adoption that has captured the attention of 
educators and intellectuals around the coun- 
lr\ and will inevitably affect social studies 
texts through the 1990s: that many publishers 
had staved awav from the adoption, either 
unable or unwilling to field books congruent 
with the mandated California curriculum. 



The poiver and presence of ubiquitous, 
hypersensitive, multivalent interest groups 

run well beyond the immediate issue of 
social studies textbooks in public schools. 



Thi> thin submission gave the state very few- 
texts to choose from. Only one major pub- 
lisher, Houghton Mifflin, had crafted its books 
explicitlv to the slate's 1087 curricular 
mandates, which tried to beef up the content 
t)f hi>torv, take ruianced multicultural ap- 
proachrs, and reintroduce the history of 
religion into the social studies curriculum. As 
a result, Houghton Mifflin achieved a virtual 
nuinopcdy in the nation's largest >tate. 
California's school districts are expected to 
purchase about S200 million in new history 
and social studies books in coming years, even 
tlK)ugh lagging state education budgets may 
(■on>triet tlu^ market. 

The manv wonderful advaru-es in these, 
reconunended textli(mks went unmentioned. 
That is not to say that the books are perfect. 
^'\'hile the Houghton Mifflin series is elegant 
ir* format and li\ely in content, it makes no 
effort to re^lore ru ruling narrative to a 
pritnarv position and simplify design. Quite 
the opposite. With a look not entirely loreign 
irom I SA Today, the books are kaleidoscopic 
in appearance. Text is presented in short 
takes, reflecting teachers' demands for lessons 
that are >elf-corUained and (juickly liigested. 

Hut none of the ad\ocate> in Sacramento 
sccnuMi the least hit interested in overall 
<jualit\ or effective social studies education. 
Their concerns were nothing so banal and 
irnpfjrtani a^ rich narrative and gt)od story- 
telling. Thc\ had more parlicnilar and throb- 
bing complaints about ethnicitv and b{'lief, 
rejiresentation and <lanl. 

Ma\be California is doing something right 
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with its texts, since feminists, Hispanics, and 
some other groups lotig dissatisfied by older 
social studies texts \vere inconspicuous at the 
hearings. But not in the mind of those who 
did speak out. A few advocates pointed out 
legitimate, albeit minor, textual problems. 
More of them focused on perceived evils 
within the books under consideration, on 
fancied slights, omissions, and distortions, 
conscious and unconscious, that scholars and 
historians who have carefully reviewed these 
materials are hard pressed to discern. 

The most controversial books among those 
recomnu^ndcd were Hougliloirs sixth and 
seventh grade texts. The first, entitled A 
Message of Ancient Days, begins with pa 1 eo- 
lith i(* man and ndvancc.-v through classical 
antiquilv. The second, Across the Centuries, 
carries world history forward to the eighteenth 
century. 

The sixth grade >uhject matter is especially 
gripping for children of eleven or twelve. From 
cave dwellers to Pompeii, the exciting subject 
matter herein i> too little studied in schools 
today. A Message of Ancient Days considers 
the origins of Judaism and (Christianity at 
length. Across the Centuries likewise treats 
Islam and manv other subjects in Asian and 
African historv formerlv short-circuited in 
textbooks. 'Ihcse two books cover the history 
of religion with a richness and nuan(n* that 
should [)e applauded. Not surprisingly, 
though, it was religion that triggered many of 
the protests that day in Sacramento. 

A number of Jewish representatives claimed 
that the recoinmend(»d sixth grade text slight- 
ed and disparaged Judaism. The religion was 
presentfMl as a crude ant(H'e(]ent to a more 
perfect religion, C.hristianitv, they »'onten(]cd. 
The book suggested that Jesus had a better 
me*^sage than his Jewish forebt\irs. as it 
stresses the lo\e and i^harity in the (Ihrislian 
lra(Jition. The l)ook "stirs u|) anti-Jewish 
feeling * and "teaches historv from a ("hristian 
perspecli\e, ' said one representative. In 
res[)onse. the corumi^^ion aske»] Houghton 
Mifflin to remove the phrase, "He (Jesusj 
stres.•^ell ihnt the fc(»lings [)C(»ple luui in llieir 
hearts were more itn|K)rtarit than w liether they 
followed religious laws aiifl rituals/' 

(ialifornia Muslims were al^o uiiha[)p\ . 
Islam's coverage in the Houghton Mifflin texts 



included some mention of historical aggres- 
siveness and religious passion against the 
infidel, unacceptable to the assembled activ- 
ists, including one twelve-year-old girl clothed 
in a veil. "This is not a threat,'' one Muslim 
spokesman said, with a tone and intensity that 
sounded distinctl) threatening. "But if our 
demands are not rnet, we will withdraw our 
children from school and mount lawsuits." 



Gay activists were outraged that the alleged 
sexual preferences of Julius Caesar, Erasmus, 
Michelangelo, Alexander Hamilton, Eleanor 
Roosmlt, Willa Gather, and many other 
historical figures were not mentioned 
to provide "role models," 



I'he n(*west textbook lobby, the homosex- 
uals, came to the table to call for inclusion. 
Gav activists were outraged that the alleged 
sexual prefert^nces of Julius Caesar, Erasmus, 
Michelangelo, Alexander Hamilton, Kleanor 
Roosevelt, Willa (father, and many other 
notable historical figures were not mentioned 
to provide "role models'' in these books, 
written for children in kindergarten through 
eighth grade. The charges against the texts 
verged on the outlandish. One spokesman 
concluded, based on some friendly correspon- 
(lence between the Marquis de Lafayette and 
George Washington, "The father of our 
country mav have been its first queen." 

This was rujt what the Christian fundamen- 
talists and Muslims wanted to lu^ar. Muslims 
were smirking, shaking their heads, and 
muttering "Shamel Shamel" A Christian 
fundamentalist came in front of the commis- 
sion to claim that homosexuals were conspira- 
toriallv intent on "reconditioning our nation's 
\alues." Christian fundamentalists, like other 
religious representatives that day, found 
inslrl^^ and demeaning treatment in the books 
urulcr consideration. Atheists too were 
unhappy tluU their point of view had been 
excluded. 

Then '^"ame ethnic activists, most vocally the 
Afrocentric educators, who maintained that 
the "African influence" is seminal to the 
classical culture of (7re(M'e and Rome, and that 
white historians have systematically excluded 
this historiography from their writing. Text- 
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COMING STATE ADOPTIONS 

As the California adoption comes to a 
close, several new state adoptions begin, 
to be played out during the next year. 
The largest will occur in Indiana. The states of 
I>outh Qrolina and Oregon are also in adoption. 
Publishers' submissions reveal a greater choice 
of books, much wider than in California, since 
text makers face state establishments and cur- 
ricula that more readily fit with their prod- 
ucts, In 1991, the American Textbook Council 
intends to monitor these adoptions in order to 
analvze trends in textbook development. 



books contributed to a "mental holocaust'' for 
black youngsters, said one woman dressed in 
a bright dashiki. 'M know that these textbooks 
mean a whole lot of money to a lot of 
European people. But these textbooks are 
Eurocentric pap, slanted, racist, and wrong, 
the cause of self-esteem problems for our 
young," she said. L^ter controversy centered 
on two images that in one view compared 
savage "black'* Neanderthals unfavorably with 
more civilized "white*' Cro-Magnons. 

In September, (California held its second set 
of hearings, this time before the stale board 
of education, which will act on or reject the 
recommendations of the curriculum commis- 
sioti it) the middle of October. The complaints 
were identical, although the [)roceedings were 
even less orderly. The hearings were interrupt- 
ed repeatedlv by constant grumbling, clapping, 
and even some banner waving. A well- 
organized cadre of .Afrocentric radicals jeered 
fellow blacks who testified in favor of the 
recommended textbooks, making ugly slurs 
and suggestions about the reasons for their 
support. At one point the head of the state 
board of education called for police to restore 
order to the hearings. 

What was evident toward the end of these 
two emotional afternOi)ns was the inability of 
most people in attendance to understand that 
the main goal of the recommended textbooks 
is to (Teate literate citizens, pluralistic in 
outlook and knowledgable about their origins 
and institutions. Their interest was in image 
and self-promotion, in panegvric and hagio- 
graph y, in past grievances and scores to settle. 
Truth did not matter, X^hat counted was 
prominent and favorable treatment for theni' 
selves and t^xcoriation of their enemies, 

in the meantime, it is not hard to guess 
the (^hilling message these California carnivals 
are sending to other publishers, who dis- 
patdied their representatives to the meetings 
and who plan to submit new social studies 
hooks to (California beginning in 1002. Don't 
lake chances. Play it safe. Stick with the tried 
and true. F^landne>s ^ells. or at least, it 
appeases the people who have a bottomless 
reservoir of discontent in matters of religion, 
.sex, and ethnicity. 

- (Jilbert T. Sewall 



THE IMAGINARY CANON 

By Joseph S. Salemi 

Literature departments today are afflicted 
with so much palaver about the "can* 
on" that one hesitates to add another 

voice to the cacophony. The din is inescap- 
able; in faculty meetings, curriculum commit- 
tees, and that most tedious of purgatories, the 
academic conference, spurious questions of 
"canonicitv" and "canon formation'' vex our 
profession, to the detriment of the real 
business of literary studies. But when the 
history of this phenomenon is written, in 
times made saner by distance and detachment, 
chroniclers will marvel that nearly an entire 
generation of scholars worked themselves into 
a lather over something that does not exist. 

The terms canon and canonical are properly 
applied to those works of an author that are 
genuinely his. The usage is borrowed from 
patristic commentators who distinguished the 
"canonical" books of Scripture from those 
that were apocryphal or derivative. A writer's 
canon is determined by weighing internal and 
external evidence to make reasonable judg- 
ments about who wrote a given text. 

For example, arguments over whether a 
newlv discovered manuscript poem is part of 
the Shakespearean canon, or whether the 
treatise Ad Hercnnium is actually by Cicero, 
are concerned with authenticity of attribution 
and nothing more. In this sense, questions of 
canonicity have been a part of scholarship 
since antiquity, when the Homeric texts were 
purged of accretions by learned editors, and 
when the librarians at Alexandria compiled 
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meticulous lists of an author's true works. 

But today, the term canon has lost its henign 
neutrality and become a rhetorically loaded 
buzzword. A reference to the "canon'' is 
almost always a sign that the speaker is out 
to make a surreptitious ideological point. Like 
so many tendentious ncDlogisms — one thinks 
of "insensitivity," the ourrent Newspeak for 
free expression — the word is designed to avoid 
real thought by evoking the visceral responses 
of left-liberal opinion, while disarming 
potential opposition with a vague moral 
reproach. 

When ciirnesl young graduate students and 
angry assistant professors rant against the 
canon, they conjure up visions of a formidal)le 
collection of '^standard literarv works'' or 
"great books" whose authoritv, prestige, and 
prescriptive status are supposed to serve 
vested sociopolitical interests. According to 
this demon ologv, bv epitomizing correct and 
approved behavior patterns while stigmatizing 
deviant ones, the great books function as an 
internalized thought-police, providing intellec- 
tual ratification of the status quo and denving 
it to [)oteritially subversive challenges. This is 
a powerful rrivth, and it cornmatids today wide 
allegiance in academic circles. 

The usual l)ill of indictment charges this 
imaginary canon with all snrts of unspeakable 
sins, the most common of which are elitism — 
the canon is available to readers onlv after 
a long and expensive formal education — 
ethnocentrism — its texts are largelv of Fvurope- 
an [)ro vena nee — racism — it contains works 
that do not pav obeisance to current pieties 
about race relations^ — and sexism — its authors 
are mostly male, and sometimes use language 
that would get you lynched at a National 
Organization of Women convention. One albO 
hears complaints about militarism — manv 
books celebrate soldierly virtues an(] the glorv 
of combat — and classism — leisured wealth is a 
subject of admiration in manv works. 

1 recently listened to one aggrieved voung 
woman at a Modern Language Association 
conference drone on about the speciesism of 
the canon — that is, how texts like Genesis and 
the Odyssey, with their multiple blood 
sacrific(\s, show utter disregard for the rights 
of animals. 

In this sense, the term canon is sim[)iy 
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literary criticism's equivalent for the all- 
purpose expletive "establishment," heard 
everywhere during the disturbances of the 
1960s. Just as the establishment was the 
source of all evil and oppression to radicalized 
students of those times, the demonized canon 
is today's bugbear for those who long to fight 
the battles of the sixties again, but this time 
from the well-defended bunkers of tenured 
appointments and generous research grants. 

Rather than attack policemen, radicalized 
faculty attack lists of books, in the curious 
belief that the policeman's authority is 
somehow linked to the curriculum require- 
ments of irUroductory literature courses. It is 
a comfortable kind of militancy for liberals, 
who are never happier than when they are 
taking a radical posture and an upper-middle- 
class salarv. 

In point of fact there is no canon and there 
never has been one. A number of works arc 
well known, others are less well known, and 
some are com pa rat i v el v unknown. The 
borders of these three categories constantiv 
shift, as generations pass and tastes change. 
Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy almost 
universally familiar to medieval readers, is 
today virtually unread outside of scholarlv 
circles. John Donne had a minor reputation 
as a poet until T.S. Kliot revived interest in 
him earlier this c'entury. Renaissance opinion 
f)laced Mantuan's Eclogues and the Idyl Ha of 
Ausonius in the top rank of Latin poetry; 
today those ju(]gments are questionable. F.ven 
in the same century and country, opinions 
differ as to a writer's merit. But no sinister 
cabal of leac'hers, publishers, or critics 
determines the status of a work — tastes are 
too varied even among the educated for anv 
such conspiracy to emerge, much less be 
effe{'live. 

In addition, the sheer mass of worthwhile 
literature that the Western world has pro- 
duced makes the verv idea of a select canon 
ludicrous. Our tradition includes writers as 
stylistically diverse as Dante and Kafka; as 
politically irreconcilable as Mac hia veil i and 
Tlioreau; as morally polar as Thomas a Kempis 
and Nietzsche. It would take several lifetimes 
just to read the available texts; to believe that 
all of them can be made to s(»rve the ends 
of social conformism takes the determined 



credulity of ideological conirnitnient. And yet 
when it comes to the imaginary canon, too 
many profes?orft suffer from just such 
credulity. Their partisanship overwhelms iheMr 
common sense. This notion that some hidden 
social force is brainwashing students into 
intellectual j:)assivity by means of a controlled 
reading list would he laughable, wer(* it not 
also an index of how far conspiratorial 
looniness has come to dominate literary 
studies. 

I'ndcr such co^dition^, those of us who 
reject the polilicization of curriculum deci- 
sions must not allow the rhetoric of canon- 
bashers to go unchallenged, hen we hear 
buzzwords like "pluralism." "inclusion/' and 
"hegemonv/' we should he immediatclv on 



guard. When colleagues object to offensive 
language or attitudes in standard texts, wo 
must assert that it is not an assigned task of 
literature to be nice to everyone. When they 
talk slightingly of books by "dead white 
pAiropean males/' we should forcefully remind 
them that such a phrase invokes the very 
sexism and racism it purports to condemn. But 
it is also necessary for us to point out, 
wbeiu*V('r the occasion arises, that the 
abhorred canon and the baleful power it exerts 
are both purelv imaginary. 



Jo^eph S. Saleini is an adjiinrt p^ofrs^o^ of 
luunaiiilio at New York rniversity. This article 
is rcfiriiitcd from Mra.snrc, Jun('/Ju!Y 1990, with 
f)ermission of \\w author- 



ROALD DAHL ON 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 



The celebrated children 's hook author Ron Id 
Dahl recently recalled the hooks that spurred 
his lifelong love of literature. In the process 
he registered some ;c/se words ahout what 
children* s hooks should do. and why many 
books today — textS and trade — Jail. When 
Dahl uas grouing up in England during the 
1920s, he writes: 

Kvcrv one^ of us brcame avid readers, but 
[here \Ner(^ far fewer iuv(*niles available 
than there are now. The only one^ I can 
rcnu'mber vividly were The Secret Garden, 
Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, The Wind 
in the Ifillows, . . . Because of thr shortage 
of children's books . . . wr very rapidU 
graduated to more adult fiction . . . all ol 
DiekeMis, King Solomon's Mines and Hider 
Haggard's .SVic, all of Kipling, (!onan Doyle's 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, all of Jules 
\erne. Bv the I'lmr we were ten. we were 
reading all of Oalsworlhy. Hugh Walpole. 
Mary \T Cbb. Hardy an(] the rest. 

At the age of fourteen, 1 think I had read 
just ahout everv great classic in literatur(" — 
Tolstov, Dostoevski. Balzac. Austen, 
Bronte, as well as [)lenty of others. Reading 
on this scale wouhl be virtually unheard 
of among todavV voung people, hut I did 



it and most of niy contemporaries did it. 
We loved books. \^ e* were brought up on 
them. .As a result, we not only acquired a 
large vocabulary, we assimilated many 
different stvles of writing and we becauie 
fluent readers of Knglish prose. 

Todav, parents who want their children 
U) love books ha\e two problems to contend 
with. First there is the ubiquitous televi- 
sion. Second, there is the (jucstion of 
knowing which hooks are going to enthrall 
ami which are going to bore. It is better 
to give a child no book at all than a horing 
om\ But in these days the juv(»nile market 
is so flooded with rubbishy books that it 
i> difficult not to become confused. 

The content of a children's book is 
basically unim[)ortant. The sole [)urpose of 
that book is to convince the child that 
reading is great fun. I'be book must be so 
exciting and funny and wonderful that the 
child falls in lo\i- with it. Then the battle 
is won and the realization that books are 
easy and lovelv an<] enthralling begins to 
dawn on the young r(\ider. There need be 
no message in the book, no moral, just 
sheer entertainment. Not all writers for 
children or indeed the critics have come 
to terms with this simple truth. 



Kxccrpted from the (IhildrenV Hf)()k ^.ouncil's 
(^n(^ Fefilurrs (1900), with pcrrni>>i()n of the 
author. 
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NOTED WITH INTEREST 

A report entitled The Age of Indifference^ 
written under the aus[)ices of the Times 
Mirror Foundation, was released this summer. 
Its findings should frighten educators and 
others who ire interested in conveying the 
precious im[)ortance of civic life and activity 
in a self-governing nation, The authoritative 
report indicates a significant decline of 
knowledge and interest in puhlic affairs among 
young adults aged eighteen to twenty-nine, 
The generation born after the year I960 
"knows less, cares less, votes less and is less 
critical of its leaders and institutions than 
voung people in the [>ast/' concluded the 
report. The Age of Indifference confirms other 
studies that conclude that the concc[)t of 
citizenship as understood and expressed by 
young adults consists entirely of individual 
rights; these same people make no mention 
of anv responsibilities connected to 
citizenship. 

This emergent adult generation is unlike the 
one that canu* of age during the upheavals of 
the ]Q6()s and 1970s. Those now under 30 
exhibit a})athy and cynicism. But their anomie 
seems to be less a result of [jolitical disillu- 
sionment than it is indifference to issues that 
do not affect them personally. The larger 
world seems not to ap[)ly. 

Teenagers and young adults have always 
been narcissistic, of course. So what is 
different now? Today this cohort a[)pears 
paraly/,ed bv social issues that they feel are 
bevond their control. They avoid commit- 
ments whenever [)ossible, and block out bad 
new8 about public affairs and the [)recarious 
stale of the [)lanet, according to the re[)ort. 
Political involvement focuses on issues of 
immediate and personal concern such as 
government interference with civil liberties 
and freedoms. (Consciousness of civic obliga- 
tion and duties seems comparatively thin. 

Manv experts blame educational institu- 
tions for failing to inspire in young people an 
interest in history, which might make current 
public e\ents more cotnpellitig to them as they 
grow older. But b]am(* cannot fall only on 
schools and colleges. Kducalion is viewed by 
manv under thirty nuTcly as a means to an 
end. Teachers des[>air that the traditional 



quest for knowledge and understanding seems 
to be absent from even their best students. 

Coursework in schools too often reflects the 
Zeitgeist. A large number of social studies 
lessons deal only with the here and now, with 
the trendy, the practical, and the selfish. 
Research indicates the growing popularity of 
tabloid televis'on shows such as "A Current 
Affair," which mix information and entertain- 
ment with emphasis on scandal, celebrity, and 
notorietv. How are texts to compete? 

Todav's schoolbooks themselves are a 
response to the demands of entertainment- 
seeking students with short attention spans. 
By one recerU estimate, 44 percent of public 
school students have a television in their own 
bedrooms. In an attempt to compete for the 
attention of the MTV generation, publishers 
produce textbooks with shimmering graphics 
and punchy design. (Ion tent and product 
(]ualitv are often sacrificed to expensive 
[)ackaging. But then, looks count, and as 
falling SAT scores suggest, reading may soon 
be(M)me passe, 

7^ In the sic transit department, we duly record 
the departure of the absurd California Task 
Force to Promote Self-Esteem and Personal 
and Social Responsibility, After three years, 
the Task Force opened its last newsletter with 
the bromide, "Life's about everyone getting 
A's, not about some normal distribution 
{'urve,'' This little statement reflects a radical 
new wav of thinking, increasingly imbedded 
in therapeutic social studi(*s and "values'' 
texts. All we have to do is to feel good about 
ourselves and to stop making judgments of 
quality, and then, presto. Nirvana. If only it 
Wf^re so. Self-esteem results from achievement 
and attainment, which are by no means zero- 
sum activities, and w! ch include elements of 
self-control and general knowledge. The Task 
Fc»rce did have some influence. Educators now 
have a new buzzword and explanation for 
student disaffection. In California and else- 
where, thev have seized upon self-esteem to 
avoid some hard truths about what makes 
students proud of themselves and what truly 
elevates the human spirit. 

Unfortunately, the self-esteem idea has 
r(M'cived s[)("cial atter\li()n from urban educa- 
tors, who blame the absence of self-esteem for 
underperformance by non-whites in schools. 
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Meanwhile, a tart editorial in The Economist 
noted a new American problem, deploring its 
"decadence'' that "lies in loo readily blaming 
others for problems, rather than accepting 
responsibility oneself." One facet of this 
phenomenon, it asserted, is the "warped idea 
that the problem with America's underclass 
is a lack of self-esteem, and that the ariswer 
to poor educational performance is to teach 
more self-esteem." 

The eminent weekly had another outlook 
in mind for educators to nurture. "The 
characteristic that in the past drove genera- 
tions from the underclass to prosperity was 
nut self-esteem, it was self-discipline. The 
reason that Japanese schoolchildren — and the 
children of .\sian immigrants in .America — 
learn so much more than theii- American 
counterparts is discipline, not self-esteem/* 
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COMMON CI LTl RE 
AND MrLTlCLLTlJRE 

It is timr for some slraif^ht talk about 
iriulliculturalisrii. In 1000, no issue in 
social studies was more prominent or 
explosive. Xtoreover, the is^ue rearhed well 
beyond textl)ook>, social studi(*s, and the 
academy. "Th(^ country ih in the grip of what 
might be railed a cult of otherness, the word 
othernos being highly fashionable in academ- 
ic eircles these da\s. Twenty-five years ago the 
civil rights movement began to erase differ- 
ences imposed bv race and ethnic origin. Now 
the cult of otiierness asserts that the differ- 
ences are unbridgeable,** wrote .\eir York 
Ttmrs cultural corres[)on(l(*nt Richard Bern- 
stein, in light of controv(Tsies in \hv arts an(1 
militant assaults on the idea of a common 
culture. 

Yet increasingly, multiculturalism s(»enis to 
be a word drained of m(»aning. For some, it 
encompasses a newfiumd recogni*ion of the 
nation's diverse ethnic nature aruJ an apj)re 
ciation of those region^ of the v^orld outside 
of Kurope and North America, lor others, it 
repr(*sents a movement against the school- 
l>a.sed imjKisition of W i-slern institutions arul 
values, especially u[>on students that coitu* 
Iroin mut-Wcstern backgrjuinds. 

Multiculturalism is the csserice of American 
history, of c(mrse. I idike Jap.in or I)(»tuuark, 



the people of the I nited States are not bound 
together by common religion or origin. The 
.■\meri(\in people come from manv etlinic 
Liackgrounds. This was true in the seventeenlli 
c(*ntury, and it is true more than ever today. 
The pr(*>ence of Haitians and Yemenis in New 
"^ork, Sonorans and Guatamalans in Los 
Angeles, atui \ iel narnese in Seat tie and 
Mipnneap^/lis all atte^^t to the dynamic nature 
of .American demographv. 

r.all it the melting pot or the salad bowl, 
most .Anu^ricans have long felt that the nation 
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draws svruTgistic >lrength from il^^ <^thnit' 
hrt(TOgtMUMty and cultural [)luralisin. Aincri- 
(•an> may not all be of the saiuf* faith or 
appearanre. Hut tliev find a counnou bond in 
\hv democratic \'\<'\oi\ (if liberty and oppor- 
tunity. Tlu> political idea >t*c?u> benign and 
positive compared to liistorical alternatives, a 
>bared h\ [)eo[)le around tb<' world. 
During the t\Nent\ ^ear^ s«'h()ol bistor\ 
currifuhi and te\thook> havt^ been trans- 
formed hv greater >en>itivitv toward cultures 
and grtuifis foinierly misrepresented or 
uu(J("rrepr<'M'ntt'd in natiiuial and world 
bi--lor\ textbooks. Hooks have fared llu^ (lark 
-idc of the national past. The plight of slaves, 
nati\r tribe-, indentured Asian laborers, arui 
rnori' ha- ca[itured th<^ suupathetic attention 
ni" liNtnrians ami t(\u'bers alike. \\hn ha\e 
aetrd t(» i-nrrcet the reciird and lesstui plan. 

Still. ubo call tluMnselvt\s multicul- 

tural educator- \Nant a lu'w "balance of 
information ab(uit the history, culture, and 
i (int rdiuthiu-" (d .Xfrican- Xmerican-. Hispan- 
ies. Asian-, and Indians. The [jrinuir) [uir[)ftse. 
the\ sa\, I- !o build stud<'nt awartmess of his 
or her own ethnic heritag<'. Tlu'y seek to 
"eliminate personal ami national ethiu»c(*n- 
trism so that one uiuJerstaiuJs that a specific 
I'ulturc is not iutrinsiralh -uperu)r i>r iiderior 
to another." 

Tb(i>e are ho-tile to "Kurdcentrie 

--iM'ial -tudies rlairn that ethnic miiun'ities 
"look into the eiirrieuLir mirror and s«*e 
nolhirii:/* b»r "our heritage" is imt "their 
I Anglo-F.urnpiMul heritage." i--ert- Stanford 
I ui\i'r-itN [)rt)fe--or of jnthr(^[udog\ Henato 
Ho-aldn. Snme etlniirs -eck to create a 
ilrehiitniiu that i- not real betwr'ci^ their own 
gr(mp and the etuirmon culture. Multifullu- 
rah^m f<tr them is luit, ^a\ . the - ludy (d 
iorfMgn laiigu.ige- ur global geography. It 
eonu'-. unudi elo-er to nppre^^inn studies or 
ethnic -efjaralism. 

Si)ine hi\ penjile lia\ i' a h.ird time uuder- 
-Ijudiiig the nrg''nr \ td mult n u It ural ecun- 
pl.utU-. Lawyer- ;uitl aeeouiit.mt- are bkel\ to 
a-k: B<'f Mn-r' the nadiur- pnhtieal. (•« tmnmie. 
and religit)u- ur-tilution- den\e laig<dv Irom 
Ivui'pe irr general aiii] I'aiglaml in partn ular. 
wh\ -Ijnuld llie hi-fnr\ be l.nigbt Al\\ nther 
wax? Hut llie .ifi\ei-ane^ (i| I-,uri>eenlri-m 
bi'heNe In ellipha-l/e W e-ti-m i'l\lll/alum i- 



limited, culturally im[)eriali>tic, false, 

Multiculturalisni ha^ forced all devtdoper> 
of instrui'tional materials to rethink and revise 
what students of all background^ will encouti- 
ter in their social ^tudies lessons. This debate 
can lie productive. Vet man\ educators seem 
to be moving a\\a\' from the idea of common- 
wealth, where the [urblie household stands 
above individual (differences, and where a 
conunon heritage is honored by all to advance 
the common good. Kducational separatism 
takes manv Airms, In Chicago, for example, 
some educatcjr- are now considering how to 
advance multicultural prcschools. The cjuestion 
ru'cds to be asked; Should the education of 
t hree-vear-olds begin with lessons in racial 
self -identification? 

Some p(*ople will find counm)Uw calt h a 
dust\-, outdat(nl, or err(uU'ou> concept, a 
delu(iinj; relic of the past or an instrunu 
<d oppressi(Ui. But an\ >eri(uis debate about 
nudticulturalism needs to consider what a 
wludcsale loss of faith in the idea might entail 
tor the nati(Hi's future, shouhl fogs of <^thnic 
divisi\eru'ss sct'p iiUo ever\ area of .American 
life, ju-t at the moment when the ruition s 
future as multicultural couununity is upon 
u^, all Xnu'ricaus. 

For those who have worked to promote 
authentic uudticulluralisui in -ocial studies 
tcxtbo(»k>, curr<nit conditions creat(^ a trou- 
bling situati(m. Too manv educator- and 
inlelleeluaU fail t(» aekn()w lcdg(* tin- huge and 
hard-won triumphs over two decade.- to 
expand and recraft tfie curriculum. They are 
obli\i<)vi- to the "curriculum of inclusion" 
that ha- marked subject-matter reform >inee 
the lOhOs and put to rest what wa- a narrow 
and chiUu ini-tic course of historv . 

For this r<'a>on this is-ue of the Social 
Stiiilirs Rriit"r tackles m u 1 1 ien 1 1 u ra I ism , 
providing a inunber (»f re\ iewr, refiorts, and 
view- on tlu' -idijcct. e [lav special attention 
to a current t()[)ic in black hist(»rv, .Afrcx-en- 
tri-m. an uu-oiuul idea — not t(» be cojifuscii 
with mult iiult ural i-m — that ba> >we[)l 
through urb.ui -ehdid f|i-lriei- during th«» la>t 
six tnonths. (hi a different note, tbi' i-.-ue 
e(Ui-ider^ a rc\(duti(Ui in iustructifuial niate- 
liiiU, not ideological but technological. 
\ iiir'niluk^ are liiTi'. ami thcv are almo-l 
I'eitamlv de-tmed to promote ba-ic change- 
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in teaching and learning (luring \Uv ('oniing 
decade. 

Moanwliile, we wish you tfie l)esl for 
and note lliat tlie American T(*\ll)0()k Council 
is now entering its third \ear of activitv in 
text hook review, 

THE AFROCENTRIC IDEA 

Airocentrisni i> not rnuhicnhurah II is 
>e[)aralist attd particu hiristic in out- 
look. As Rohcrt K. Landers has recent- 
ly written, "the int(Mil of the AlVocM^nt ri>t> is 
not <'oni[)lctel\ clear. Some M*em to look u|)on 
Kur()pean-.\in(»ricims as inherentlv inferior, 
hut ()ther> >eem ju>t to want all cultural 
grouj)> and their re-^pecti\e \ iew|)()iri!> to he 
treated a> e(|uall\ valid." 

Such hi>torical revisionism \> not the old 
corrective outrage of the American reform 
tradition that has denounced Tories, Simon 
Legri'cs, arrd Rohher Haron^. Hejected is the 
i<iea oi a jjuhlic h(Misehold greater than it> 
h^gion metnher>, hohhng together through the 
col lahora t i ve and coo|)(vati\e action of 
citizen>, Sonr(Mirne>, Afrocentrists step outride 
tin* American tradition of fionorahle o[)[>osi- 
tion. Vocal, self-j)roclaimed ">clH>lar-act i- 
vi>t>" fail to Ixdieve that >uch a tradition ha> 
(*ver he<'n or i> now in place, at lea>t for ethnic 
niinoritio, 

in its dogrnati-^ni aiul intolerance, .Afrocen- 
tri^rn come> clo>er to a sv^tern of Ixdief than 
a >vsteni of knowledge or >tudv. Those 
invoked take it^ claims to he hifjidarv truths, 
and tliose who reject or douht these claim> 
are taken to he raci>t> or I'licie 'i'oms. 
■\frocen(ri>in ethiincentri^rn im'arnate — 
exactly what its advocates >av thev are 
rernedyiii«:— an ethnocentri^in in which one 
grouf) holiis a monop(dy on virtue and others 
are hlemi>hed hy ine\j)iahle lieritage. 

Main urhan (Miui'ator^ gra\itate toward 
•Vfrocentric eurricula on the premi>e that the\ 
will advance hlack stud(Mit self-e«-teem . Histor\ 
i> -nppo«-ed to perform thera[)eui ic services, 
\\ helh<M- such lessons will ha\e their intended 
ejfect is operi to (pu'stion, Thev \\ill not if 
spurious siiliject matter inisinfonn^ rhildreii. 
When AirfM-entrists insist that Uricaris 
<-oloni/e<| tlie American continent li.OOO vears 
ludore (iolumhn^, against all availahle antliro- 
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pological (n'idence, they are deceiving them- 
selves and students. How does this huild self- 
esteem? 

.Mi'ocentrism seems to of)erate on the 
j)r(*mise that hlack students have nothing to 
learn from those of different races, other than 
ahout the ill-treatment of their ancestors. Its 
inspirational ends are likely to replace more 
productive lessons that explicate the founda- 
tions of (he nation and world vomig .American 
hlacks acluallv live in. 

Portland Materials 

During the last year a lengthy document 
called the African -American Baseline Hssars. 
first puhlished for the Portland, Oregon, 
puhlic schools, has circulated widelv in urhan 
school districts. The essays — ahoiU African 
liistor\ and African-American cont rihutions to 
art, language, mathematics, science and 
nnisic — were [)re[)ared and puhlished hv a 
learn who take their inl<*rpr<Mations !o he 
una^siiilahle in the face of cont radictor v 
schola rshif). 

lh<' [)ref;ice of what are roiurnoidv <'alled 
the "Portland materials" calU fir "halanee of 
informalion ahout the histor\ . cultur(\ and 
contrihutions" of s-x racial groups and "a 
structiu'ed process de^signed to fo>ter luider- 
standing, acceptance, and ("onsl ruct i\ e rela- 
tions among [M'ople of different cultural and 
ethnic hackgrounds," It goes on to sa\ that 
inulticultural '"hn-alion in all curricular areas 
sh{)uld "huild an awareness ol one's own 
cultural and ethnic heritage" and "eliminate 
[M'rsonal and national ethnoceutrisni so that 
one understands trial a specific culture \> not 
intrinsieall\ superior or inferior to anotlnT." 

These are w ell-intcnt ionetl sentiments, even 
though they seem to make ethnic egalitarian- 
ism the lirsi i'e(piirenient of academic sludv, 
I his heeoines a prohl(Mn in the stud\ of histor\ 
and ei\ie develo[)ment, as it is impossihle to 
remake the past in acrordance with wishl'ul 
thinking and afl"irmati\ r action. 

The . ifriran- im erica n Ihisclinc l\\savs ' 
mullii'ultural premise is not carried (uit in the 
chau\ inist ie — and et hnociMit ric — suhject 
matter essa\s that follow. Fumlam 'utal to its 
liistor\ section is the idea that Kgvptian 
i i\ ili/.ilion is an antecedent of Western 
civilization. While conventional hi'-torians 



would agree, making nrressary and sometimes 
esoteric qualifications as to the degree of 
antecedence, in the dominant Afrocentric 
view, Kgvpt was a ''hlack" civilization, a fact 
conspiratorially . ohscured by white archaeol- 
ogists in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The Portland materials claim: "Old 
and new research on Africa and its place in 
human history has proved that Africa is the 
birthplace of mankind and was, for many 
centuries, in the forefront of human progress. 
African history must be looked at anew and 
seen in its relationship to world history,'' and 
"Kgvjit's phuv in world history is still being 
debated, mainly because a large number of 
Western scholars do nut want to accept the 
faet that this was a nation and that its great 
achievement^ in history was the collective 
achievement of an African [)eople/' 

To think of Ei^pt either in the context of 
Europe or Africa is simply anachronistic. 

Setting the tone, the first page of the 
Portland social studies materials declares that 
from the fifteenth century: 'The Kuropeans 
not onlv colonized most of the world, but also 
began to (^olonize information about the world 
and its people. In order to do this, they had 
to forget, or pretend to forget, all that they 
bad i)reviously known about the Africans." 
The l)old and sweeping assertion that ''Africa 
is the birthplace of mankind'' fails to qualify 
or distinguish whether the author is talking 
about Paleolithic, Neolithic, or Kgyj)tian 
civilization. A disturbing inexactness witn 
period and era exists here and throughout the 
niat(TiaU. 

The Nilotic civilization in fact developed in 
an arable river valley and delta before 4,0()0 
B.(!. just i)evond the western margin of the 
Fertile Oe^'cnt. The agricultural revolution 
which allowed human settlement and rudi- 
nu*nlar\ civilization was intercontinental in 
scope arul occurred o\er four rnillenia in all 
parl*^ of the world. The Nilotic civilization 
apjjarentlv developed from Neolithic settle- 
nu-nts in Anatolia (cir«n 8,(K)0 R.('.) and 
Mesopotamia (circa 7,000 R.C). Kgyptian 
c-ilivi/alion was at once an African, Mediter- 
raiu'an, and Middle Kasterii society — and 
unaware n[ siu'b modern geographic distinc- 



tions. To think of Fgypt either in the context 
of f^urope or Africa is simply anachronistic. 

Most conventional historians depict the 
ancient Egyptians as a highly nationalistic 
society that was largely unconscious of race. 
''When you talk about Egypt, it's just not 
right to talk about black and white. That's all 
just American terminology and it serves 
.'\merican purposes. I can understand and 
sympathize with the desires of Afro-Americans 
to affiliate themselves with Egypt. But it isn't 
that simple," says Frank J. Yurco of the Field 
Museum in Chicago, a leading Egyptologist. 
"We are applying a racial divisiveness to 
Fgypt that they would never have accepted. 
Tliev would have considered this argument 
absurd, and this is something we could really 
learn from." 

The Portland materials take slavery to be 
a diabolical collusion of European economics 
and religion based on the "consistent appli- 
cation of mental and physical torture." They 
sav: "The Christian church came up with a 
design to bring about complete subversion of 
the Africans to the desired slave code of 
conduct demanded by the feudal societies of 
the Ameri(MS." 

In fact, intense white unease with slavery 
dates from the seventeenth century and is 
embodied in the unpleasant compromises of 
the Founding. What is omitted here is the 
crucial fact that origins of abolitionism are 
found within white Protestant sects— and all 
through Europe of the Enlightenment. Lead- 
ing clergv in New Plngland and Pennsylvania 
from the seventeenth century considered 
sla\erv a repulsi\e and (^'il condition and were 
in the vanguard of efforts to end it. 

After the Civil War, the materials assert, 
"Africans began to build new institutions, 
inainlv schools. Most of these new schools 
soon began to fall into old traps. They were 
imitations of white schools, whose teachings 
were offensive to African people." What is 
meant bv "old traps" and "offensive teach- 
ing" cannot be known. Rut it is hard to fathom 
how basic learning in more than ^,000 schools 
established by the Freedman's Bureau and 
private f)rganizations was either. 

Thousands of ru)rth(M n whites — mainly 
voung women organized by Protestant 
cluirches and missionary societies — eanu' 
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^outll after the (^ivil War to teacli in coni- 
miinities so hostile that they risked their Hvcs 
daily to teach black people. As I.angston 
Hughes and Milton Meltzer have [)ointed out 
in their recently reissued 1056 classic, now 
entitled African 'American fliatorv. 'These 
schools had some 9,000 teachers and almost 
250,000 students. 1'. was the first widespread 
free public school system in the South. And 
it led to free education lor whites as well as 
black^;' By I860, the\ estimate that 20 
percent of freed blacks wert* literate. 

Other points about slavery are missing in 
these Afrorenlric curricula. Should it be 
noted, for e\ampb*. that slavery still exists in 
Africa? That African kin^z^ atid Arabs in Ea^l 
Africa were partner^ in the slave trade? That 
the ^lav^- trade run b\ \rahs in Kast .Africa 
flourished through the nineteenth centur) 
and was ex t inguislu»d only through tlu* 
aggressive (efforts of British colonial author- 
itie> bv tfie 1800s? Tluv^e arc all interesting 
subjects for black studies, but no troubling 
complexities such as the^e are to be found in 
the Afrocentric materials developed in Por- 
tland. In fact, the matcriaU turn a blinfi ('\e 
toward anv possible wrongdoings connnitted 
by Kgyf)tian-' or African^; "NOn-Bihlical 
histor\ of the [jrriod indicates the Hebrews 
were not sla\es in Kg>pt. Stune* of the HebresNS 
mi->takenlv took sides with the enemies of 
Africa aiui were punished. This punishment 
did not consist of -Nlavorv/* 

The sritTRf section of the Portland mate- 
rials attributes to Africa fullv and without 
qualification the human discovery of time, the 
control and use of fire, the develo[)ment of 
tool tt^chnologv, language, and agriculture. 
Some of thes(» claims are false. Others (*annot 
be verified. In fad, trained anlhro[)ologists 
and historian'^ are extremeU tentative and 
distinctive about the origins of humankind 
and prehislorv, as evidence is slight arul 
contradictory, and definitions re(]uire careful 
calibratio!!. What i^ meant bv language, for 
exani^>le''' Are we talking about australopilh- 
ecincs living A million years ago or Homo 
sapiens, the oldest ff)ssils of which are oidv 
about \:^()^)i)0 years old? 

This section aUo gives (Tt^dit In bkicks, 
based on Kgv[)!ian contribution^ to science, 
for standing fuitside the Western trchnolog- 
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ical tradil ion : "From the world view of 
Africans, there are many realities beyond the 
five [)rimary senses. Learning is a holistic 
process, through symbolic imagery and 
rhvthm, with a lot of attention given to inner 
experiences and the f)rocess of t bought . 
.\fricans understood the nuiltidiniensiotiality 
of the mind: logical/rational, intuitive/ 
svrrdiolic, and emotional/ spiritual, ^'ell, the 
beauty, the wholeness, of this educational 
approach is being rediscovered and implement- 
ed today, in corporate as well as educational 
sett ings." 

The Portland maieriak ami sitiiilar 
Afrocentric curricula play fast and loose ivith 
historical fact and interpretation. They are 
rife with undocumented assetiions and 
dubious sources. 



On art, the curricular essays declare: "The 
art of African people in Africa and in the 
Diaspora has suflcred in its relationship with, 
and assessment by, V^Cslern culture for 
several reasons. Sadlv. thev all emanate from 
Kurc>[)(\ni attitudes atul Ossum[>lic)ns geti crated 
in support of slasery. Black art caruiot be 
understood through an entirelv techni<"al and 
lOrmal e\aluatit)n ami examination. It 
emerged frtun a different cultural realil\ than 
Kuri»pean art." 

These bizarre assertions s[)eak for them- 
selves. This is m)t science or art lii^torv at 
all. I he srienre passag<' is nnich closer to New 
Age p^\ chobabble. Thes(» statements arc 
utterly unverifialile. .....d serious educators of 

all backgrounds should reject such f.jolishncs^ 
an^l racialism. 

The Portland materials and similar .-Xho- 
cent ric curricula [)la\ fast and loose with 
histfirical fact and irUcrprelation. Thev are rife 
with undocumented ass(*rt ions and dubious 
sources. Thev make bold and inflammatorv 
<lairris based on limited or non-existent 
evidence. T\io\ fan racial chauvinism and 
resentment. In this respect, sU(di Afrocentric 
niaterials are misinfornuMl ami [)()litically 
di\ isive. 

fdrl uiuiteU . Afrot j'utrists do ruit ^peak for 
all blacks; thev re[)res('nt instead stual 
minoritv. Their distorted hihtoriograj)h\ 
spring- from emotioii, not ^cho|ar-*hi|K Most 



urban edu('alor>, hiark ami whitr. uiidrr>taii(l 
that tlirir t'^^(Mltial la«^k i> to lu'lp prrpart- 
students t(i livo atul unrk in the cxi^liii*: 
soi'it'tv. wliirii demands a rrrtaiii <M)ni[uMrnr(' 
in >uch lKi>i(' >kill> as rfadinp and writin^r. 

\ni('ri<*an> nfall liarktjri)iin<l> in a uorld 
sluijK'd In WOtcrti civilization. e>|KM ially il^ 
tfi'linnlotrv. Tlu' iion-Wostern nati()iis that 
have ini[ir<ivtMi llic H\cs of tlicir rilizcii^. 
includinii JafKUi and otlier Paiilic Kim 
(*i)uritrir>. lia\(* dnric s(» Ij\ lulh)\siii<r the 
\\ > h*ad, NcarK cvcrNoii'' rt'c()trnizt'> that 
indu*^triah/('d ^xdrirtii-.-. uliatever tlicir iiu-q- 
uitio, are -nperifjr In tlir alternatives in (het. 
eninfnrt. and lii-ure. \Ioreo\er. the triuinph 
of ra[>itah-in oxer nuiunnni-iii in I a-l(*rn 
Kurojie ha> ««h<i\\n that demoeralie govern- 
iniMil ha- uni\er>al a[)[)eaL llu'^^' h<'nelit- 
-liould not he di>ini--t'd Mt:htl\. In iinde\e- 



h»[)ed conn t rie^. eiu'ou iner- ^rreater 

eeonoiuie rni>erie- and [)oHtieal horror-, and 
the trathtions of hhert\, e(|uahty, and ju>tier 
are Hkelv to h«- ahsent. 

In •\nM^ri<'a, [)ro«rre>s for many p;eml>ers of 
"m.u'LMnanzed" ^ron[j> i> inistralin^ly >h)u. 
\Ian\ eritie> of AtVoeeiU ri>m liave made tin* 
[joint that it> infhienee is <iro\vint: heeause of 
ih'>pair (i\ cr the condition of many hiaek 
\onth-. Hut ehaiiLM* i> inevitahh*. and a- mor(* 
minorities join the mi(JdK' and pro! e>-iional 
ehi»e- and a>>nme tlie \ahre> ol the e>lab- 
li-hment, tliere mav he fewer (Uitrrie- ai:ain^t 
\\ C-terrr o[)[)rt'->ion. M rueent rism ina\ he a 
ean>e Inr ahirm, if indeed it |u>rt(Mid> tlie 
inahihtv i>l lariat' tnnnh{M> (d -\meriean> to 
a"«>inMlate into tlu' roni rncni \n eah li . \hire 
hkelv. it i> an i->m* (A tin- nKmn-rU tliat vsill 
not -tatui the tot (d timt* or eornrnon >en-e. 



Ml LTICI LTI RAIJSM: 
.\ Selerled Bihliof^raphy 

hnriniz the la-t \»*ai" tin-rr ha- heen no 
-hnrlatie of m-w- artieh'-. [lo-itmn [ia[)er>. 
.Old rf|Mirt- iu\ nndtieuhurah>m in tjern ral 
and Mrnrcntri-m in [lartii'niar. 

Tlie pu-h hu" a '' iirririiiuni iil inrln- 
-inn I- in>t new in tin- \%(jrld of texthonk-. 
\Ian\ <>t toda\'- eoin]>laint- ahnut -(leial 
-Indir- te\tlionk- an* to In- Unind in rrpnrt- 
like the ('.nunrii on hUfrraeial l^onk- iur 
( .hildrrn - llani'in anil t ntihiinidH I tilnr^ m 
Cluhlrvn's Hoiik^ l l")Tf)). Jarne- \. Hank- nf 
tin- I ni\er-it\ nf Wa-hiiiLMofi [Hildi-hed 
the fir-t editifui id Trfirliini: Strntri^irs for 
Ijhnii Stmlir^ l\ll\n Baron, llh rd.. 
M)H7) in i')7r). Siner then. Hank- lia- 
[)iihli-hed Multicultural l\du{(it'ion 1 Mlvn 
Harnri. 1088). In re-pon-r to deeader- of 
eomplainl- ahoiit re[>rr-ernat run and tcMn*. 
[nihli-hrr- ha\e i--nrd iiiiidrii rir- -m h a- 
f''limiinftini: Stcrrat) pf^ (IliniLditnn Mifflin. 
I <)8 1 ) . ini Indini: detailed » (Mla a> to 
arcfptahu" f ornnilati(jn- rn draliiiL' with 
-fn-ili\e *nhjrt t-. 

The \frorentrn \M'\\ i- endiodn'il ni the 
•Ifrinm- iinriimii Ha^cliiic /'.^w/vs drxcj- 
nprd Inr I'dithunl puhin- -elinnl- and 
rereirth. rr\i-ed. a\ailahle f(M •Si!.') Iruin 
I*itrtland"- Mnltnnltnral Midtiethim K.iu- 
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Oflice, r^Ol North l)i\<in Street. 



ottlaml. OfCiioii ^)7l!2T. \ more re-[)on- 
-ihir and inlere-tinii trealriinn of hiaek 
hi-tor\ i- to Im' fouml in A friran- ■imcric/in 
llist(}r\ ( I*)*)!)) li\ l.ani!>ton Hn«:lie- and 
Millnn \h'l/er. fir-t pnhli>he(i in a- 
/ Pictnritil I notary <tf (lir \ri:r(\ in \nivrnn. 
n[»daled and m-wU reh'a>ed h\ Sehola>tir. 

()[)po-itinrr !o nndtirultural edntalion 
that i- ant i-W C-tern. ant i-natitnial. or 
-eparati-t in outlook luiw rdmc- from a 
luimher of eritie-. Srod Metioinirll and 
l'>ir iireindel'- "Head to (*oine/' in I hr 
\cu Rrpuhlii-.\M\\\M\ 8. V)'Vy rai-edearU 
douht- ahout -nidi riirrirnlar \ie\\-. rnihti- 
died in a l<)80 New V>rk Slate ! i-k forec 
re[inrt. \rthur H. Si hh'-iiiL'rr*- W all Sirrct 
Journtil f--a\. **\\ hen F.!lini<- Stirdie- \re 
I n-\meriran." appeared in tin- Sununer 
I own i^-iir nt the Soridl S///^//e.N Rrriru . 
Diane Ha\Jt(di al-o r(in-ider- tlir i--ne in 
an e--a\ eiititlrtl ul t ieiil t iiral i-m : K 
PInrihn- Plnre-" in the SnmintT 10<)() i-^ue 
oj The ininicdii Sdittltir. More rerentlv. a 
niiain etl -v nt lie-i- of nni It lenlt nral and 
Mrorfiitrir ronfi(>\fr-i»'- that -nininari/e- 
the-r ruriijjh'X rurrirrilar and texthook 
i--iir- i- jonnd in (j)n(li(t nrrr \tiiltinillur<il 
I'jliK (flKHi h\ Hohrrt K. Landei'-. pnhli>lied 
h\ l\(lit(ni(il Rr^vnrch A'e/u»//s. datrd No\eiri- 
hfM- M), 1000 (xoL I. m». il). 
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THE ATLANTA CONFERENCE 

This falL A froccntric advocates from all over 
the country gathered in Atlanta to discuss and 
consolidate their virus. The report that editor 
•tridrew Sullivan filed to The New R('[)iihli(' 
may ^ive jxinse tdumt this new urhnn educational 
movement: 

Tilt' Sccorui National ('.oiiffTcnct' on tlic 
Iniij>i<iii of African and Al riran-AnnT- 
i«'an <!ontcnt in ihc Hii:li School 
( .iirr iruhiiri took pla< <' in tin* Marriott Mar<]iii> 
ln)t<'l licrc o\('r tin* \\c( krn<l uf \o\cnil)rr 2. 
H\ loiruiclf-nrc. it n\ (■rla[)|)r(| with the Bi^ 
(/anir Hunt(M> oi North \iin*ri(.'a. in the 
(M)nrcr('!u-(' t()\cr largf men in [)lairl >hirt- 
uatclicil \i(i('o> of antelope^ >ta^^(*rin^ lo their 
dcatli. while <|o/»'n- of hif;h >eliool tearher- 
ui Afrieari rrarh niillcil arontui thern. Fixed on 
the wall ah'.xe \endor-< -<elhn(z Protocol of the 
Elders of /Aim. the -luffed In-ad- of' liear-« -lareii 
irii|ia>>i\ fd\ iorward. tlitdr jav, > le\rred o[)en. 
ruL'-^t \ le. 

■\ftrr t\\o ilav«. o| -«erMinar-«. 1 [jeuail i Uel 
a -en-e oi luiw tin* hear- felt. The aim of the 
roiifereriee, ;t turned out. ua> not how he-.t 
til leaeh the hlaek \iueriean and African 
experienec in tlie ela--rooin and to \\e;».\T' it 
irUo the rinillieuh ural \riieriean edueatidii It 
\\a- a hi<l to add ener^v tn the ino\enient to 
tran-iorni the lii^h xlmol lurrieulum h\ 
civrUi! it an e\elu>i\(d\ Mroeentrie ha-e. 
Bfdiind tin- endea\or Li\ the eon\it lion that 
al! \\e>ter!i krinwledne i> a eorruplion nf 
K«:\(>tian. I.e.. hlaek .AiVitan. thou^dit. and 
nnr-l tlo'ndore hi- junkeil. Sehooh hihiren. 
hlaek and white, -luudd he taut:lit e\er\- 
thin«: — math. hi-!or\. art. -eienee. Kni^li-h — 
frfuri a Idaek .Mriean. [ier-|>eeti\e. 

i'he eorrlerenee wa- >|)on^('red h\ . arnon": 
other-, (iillette. Hare ourt Hniee jovano\i( h, 
Mai rnillari. .SV/V/jr e ^^^V'A/^.and HellSonth. It- 
a»!enda. eharletl in a text known a- the 

Pnrtland -ifneun- Irnrriean Hasi^Iinr l'\\<iy\. 
ha- heen adnj.jed m luLdi -( hool- in PorlLnd. 
()re;ron. and i- hein«r iniph'rnenled in I^tt- 
hnr^h. lruhana[M)li-. \(lanfa, and \X a-hin/^^lon. 
The <'(ui|ere!iec or,i,Minzer, A.^a Hilliard. 
i- ori (he ef»nnniltee to overhaul New V)rk 
-lat»'*- hirrh ^<diout eurrieuhnu. The ineelin^ 
wa- ac|dre>-ed hv Flnnna- Sohol. New ^ork 



-tate ecuiinii-.sioner of education. .MorC' than 
a thousand hitih school tcacher.s and adrnin- 
i-lrator- atteinjed from all [)arts of the 
eonntr\. (Jh>\\inc{ report- were hroadea^^t on 
CNN and NPH. 

\1\ orientation heaan with a talk hv 
Theophilc Ohen^a of Marieu N'CJouahi I ni- 
\er.-it\ in (lahfui ahout how Greek philo>ophv 
\\a- plagiarized from hlaek African Kgvpt. It 
continued with an attack on Stanfor<r> 
cont ro\'er-ial new nndt ienlt ural eurrieuhnu. 
h\ Jo\ce Kin^i of Santa Clara I ui\er>i(v, "The 
peo[)h* in power want to niaintani a mvlh: that 
nur comiriun culture i- rmd hcultural." -he 
ar^zned. "But the connnon culture (»f Xrnerica 
i> a -\-teni ha-ed on raci-ui and hierarcln". 
^ on can imatiiiu- all the i^latu- an<l Iliad- and 
(/recN-* that -ta\e(l on the list." 

Profe--or King wa> not the (julv one [d stick 
it tt) ihc (Ireek-. After tw(j j|a\- of -eniinar-, 
Plato and Ari-t(jtle were \ilified ahout as 
regularK a^ Reagan and Bu-h. 'i'lu- wa- 
-trang'- -ince. according to the -pcaker-. I^lato 
.nid Ari-totlc had al-t) ilerived their entire 
thought from hlaek Africa. The irouv wa- 
re-<jl\e(i h\ de-crihing the Cr<'ek- a- the 
W c-t - "affirmative action kid-.'* [)referre(| hv 
\\ e-tern -clwTir- for their race, hut noi a- 
-m irt a> .\lrican>. in one lecture, "affirmative 
action kid> wa- contemptuou- -liorthami for 
an\hoi|\ frj)m Xenoplnui U) II erodot ii -. 
Whenever llrev were mentioned, the audi- 
ence — xdund teacher- and aduiiui-t ratcjr-, 
aht)ul fourdifth- hlaek and oned'ifth white — 
-nickered. 

(h\i' of the mn-t popular talk- of the 
weekend wa- iziven hv \\ atie N(»h!e-. whn ruu^ 
<i Manhood Dev (do[unent and 'iVaining 
Program" for tronhled hlaek male- in a 
nndtiracial high xdujol in Oaklaml. California. 
He hegan with a re(jue-t from a pa>tor lor 
[lermi.— ion [a hegin. Thi- wa- to follow the 
\!rican eu-tom of -ceking permi--inn (d ehh^r- 
hejore engaging tn anv coimuunal activitv. 
Dre^^ed in a Inng. lil.u'dihu' rohe. he carried 
a feti-h with hnu to the jjodium: a -rriall -acri'd 
ohject to link him v\ith hi- ancestor-, and to 
ward awa\ evih 

It wa^ imperative. Nohles argue(l. that hlaek 
education he rid (d white iidluence-, "\\ hen 
we adopt other pertple*- llieorie-. we are like 
Franken-tein i|nmg other peo[>le'- will-. It*- 
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like someone drinking some good stuff, 
vomiting it, and then we have to catch the 
vomit and drink it ourselves." In case the 
audience was still unclear about his precise 
meaning, he elaborated: "The Creeks gaye 

hack the vomit of the African way Don't 

kcome the vomit-drinkersi IVach, brother, 
teach!" cried a woman behind me. A black 
women in front of me put her arm around 
her white male companion and grinned at him. 
"We can resist disease," Nobles went on, "but 
wc have to inoculate our community. ' 

The essence of Kuropcan culture. Nobles 
argued, was "linear polarities." The Vt est 
focused on fact and fiction, proof and 
unrealitv, the separatt* entities of male and 
female. African civilization rejected these 
dichotomies- and was eoncerncd with the 
invisible, the indivisibility of the male and 
female entities, and liie irrelevance of time: 
"Our beginning was not on the ('lock: we urre 
the clock." The Genesis -tory pointed not to 
the ehoiee between good and evil, but to the 
wisdom of the >.er[)ent in remaining true to 
himself. And everything pointed to the racial 
su[)criority (»f black Africans: "We are the 
(■n'ah\e eause. .. . Black ffjik be. W'e he. \\'e 
be doin' it. And our bodies tell u- our physical 
essence and we don't listen. Our fundamental 
meaning has been changed from being to 
doin". W e have to go from being to iKM'orn- 
ing.... The«^c mid(ile-class people don't 
understand that you don't do. Vou have td 
/;c." 

Nobles is not a marginal figure. For several 
sections of bis talk, the audience reiMted his 
well-rehearsed lines as if remembering some 
familiar litany of faith. During the (jiiestion- 
and-ariswer «^es.sinn, most teaehers asked liow 
to gel their schools in louch with his program. 
There was a «^light (jualrn fr(mi a young woman 
that Noble*^ was onlv com erned with males, 
lo which he retorted, "We're not talking all 
this «^ill\ sexist stuff while women have u«^ 
running behiml." Little protest emerged about 
the idei^ of leaching F',gy[itian bierogly[)li->. 
cleansing rituals, mnnerology, an(] physics to 
nintli grader^. A>^ lo ibe j)ros[)(M't of such 
ciiildren getting jobs. Nobles rej)lied, "When 
we educate a black man. we're not educating 
iiim for a job. vse're educating bim for 
elernil) ." 

er|c 



Thomas Sobol followed Nobles on the 
agenda. He'd fought a lonely battle, as he 
portraved it, to support the conference's 
objectives as education commissioner in New- 
York state. But be realized his limits: "I'm 
a white middle-aged male. I ean*l help that." 
His speech argued against the melting-pot 
image of America and in favor of a "mosaic. ' 
"We will not solve the problems of education 
until we come to terms with the problems of 
race and class." The audience took his 
sinceritv quiellv, the only a^vk^^■ard moment 
cotning when he noted that he still felt that 
"our Western tradition of democratic institu- 
tions and the rule of law must be maintained." 
The woman next to me complained that this 
was precisely what she was against. At the end, 
Leoruird Jeffries, chairman of the department 
of black studies at (>ity College of New York, 
who believes that multicultural education is 
"mental genocide," yelled opposition to 
Sttbol's mod<*ration. "I understand where 
vou're coming from," Sobol replied. ou 
mav not believe I untiersland it, but I do. It 
counts out of pain and anger and injustice. In 
mv limited capacity to understand it , I 
understand it. 

The major social event of the conference 
was the Asbanti Hnstoolrnent ceremony, held 
in the Imperial Ballroom. An enstoolment is 
a mark of respect for an .African elder — in this 
case John Henrik (ilarke, professor enu*ritus 
nt Hunter (iollege in New York — and involves 
an elaborate lowering of the man three times 
onto the seat of learning. The ceremony began 
with the blowing of a shell- horn and the 
beating of .African drums. Professors and 
teachers proces-^ed in elaborate African 
costume: Jeffries held a stick aloft; young girls 
performed a beautiful barefoot dance. A 
minister [loured water from a jug north, south, 
east, and west. As he [joured lo the east, he 
asked the llu)usand or sti in the audience to 
invoke the names of iheir ;Micestors. The 
names of "Marcus." "Malcolm." "Klijab 
Mubammed" rang through the hall. "Ances- 
tors, reclaim us. renanu* us, in Allanla. in 
riiaspora, " intoned the minister. 

•\ woman in a large lu*addr{*ss canu* on the 
slagi-: "Mav I a^k the elders for permission 
lo speak?" They gave permission. "Oood 
evening." she said to I lie crowd, who re- 
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sponded meeklv. "Now we can do bettor than 
that," she retorted, reminding us that this 
was, after all, a conference of high school 
teachers. Then five bare-cliested men in 
sashes, with gold bangles around their heads, 
paraded in, carrying a vast yellow parasol 
topped by a small ivorv elephant. I. nderneath: 
a large, stern woman, apparently the "queen 
mother," and, behind her, the diminutive 
C'.larke, dressed in a suit and tie, Jeffries ranted 
for a while on the podium: "Kducalion is tujt 
just about passing exams to get jobs. It's about 
moving forward and tapping into our ances- 
tors/' Vt'e then recited a pledge: "\^'e, the 
African comnuinitv, in the hells of North 
America, do pledge our minds, our selves, and 
our bodies to further the struggle . . . because 
the work that we .Xfricans b.ave to do is the 
work of eternity, the work of the pyramid 
builder^." 

There wa^ something about the event that 
finallv began to sicken. It -started with the 
expensive costumes of the predominantly 



At o time when Afrocentric claims are said 
to point the uav for American blacks, it is 
easy to forget that this vocal and radical cadre 
does not speak for all. Many blacks are well 
aware of problems in historiographic revision- 
ism and ''correct'' terminology. Lest we jorget. 
a large number of blacks subscribe to the view 
of Deborah If right, a resident of Oakland, 
California, who wrote in a recont opinion 
piece for the V\ all Street Journal: 

The .\frican-.-\merican label really re[)re- 
senls an exciist^ — bv reminding of a long 
time past, when blacks were slaves. The 
excuse rationalizes black failure in areas 
where other ethnic groups have succeederi. 
But the success of other ethnic groups 
^tems in part from their slrotig b(»lief in 
.America. Hlack b\idcr> fooler the failure of 
black urban communiti(^^ by [)rovifling 
t»xcuses that defer responsibility. 

The succc>s in mv life, as with most 
middle-cla^s blacks from bumble begin- 
nings, eornc- frf)m my strong belief in the 
Arnericati dream: If I v.ork hard atid 
become educated, then I will be successful. 



rniddlc-class crowd. It continued with some of 
the points alreadv made that day: that ancient 
Egvpt was uniformlv a black African culture, 
that no Semitic peoples were involved in the 
[)uilding of the pyramids, that no Jews were 
enslaved in Egypt, that \\'estern philosophy 
was "vomit" — and the ingenuousness with 
which such ideas were received. It culminated 
in (llarke's assertion that no black American 
should soil herself with Christianit v: "At what 
point do wc stop this mental prostitution to 
a religion invented by foreigners? .Ml religion 
is artificial. All the major religions of the 
world are male chauvinist murder cults.' 

Mavbe what I picked to see at the confer- 
ence was unrepresentative of the event as a 
whole. The speaker at one session spoke 
sensihlv of the need when teaching about 
■\fri<'a !(j avoid racist stereotypes, and to drof 
the "jungle" image of a diverse continent, 
onlv 5 percent of which is actual jungle. But 
at no session did I hear anything about 
interracial tolerance and understanding: at no 



I am the fifth of ten children from a poor 
Oklahoma family. The civil-right.«> move- 
ment of the 1960s made it [)Ossible for me 
to [)ursue a college (education — previously 
not an option. I received a B .\. degree in 
social welfare, and worked in Los .'\ngeles 
as a social worker for seven years. I have 
-.incc worked in the computer industry. I 
have suffered much racial discrimination as 
a child and adult. These events do not affect 
mv belief in myself and the Constitution 
that [)rotects mv rights. I have and must 
continue to overcome many obstacles and 
hardships to maintain myself and my 15- 
vear-old son. 

.Adopting the label .African -American is 
a major stej) backward. It places emphasis 
on differences — differences that foster 
conflict. 

It is hard to understand that twenty-five 
vears aftc'r the civil-rights movemc'nt. some 
black .Americans arc still searching for an 
identitv. \^ hat does one ho[)e to a<'hie\e 
bv this exercise? W'e have beeti colored. 
Ne'gro. .Afro-American, black— and now 
Alrii an- Anu^ican. W ould it be OK to just 
be American?" 
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point >uj)[)()rl lor V rn<Mii :in ^aiii> in <'iilliiral 
jiliiralisni: or an\tliint; that argiiftl lliat M\n\\ 
at' Africa \\a> part of a l)roa<lrr ethic oi 
awarcnrss ol the world a> a \Nhol(\ Hcailiuir 
th(^ Portland c>-ay> lor AlVoccntrlc education, 
which arc now the hasi> lor rcrorin> a<ro>^ 
the conntrv, I found the ^anie do^imatic 
reiterati(Jti of racial >ef)arati>ni and >j)eeiou> 
M'holar^hip. Th«- man who oraaihzed tluMn and 
i> on New York"- cun n idai" relorin eoiinnittee 
wa< >tandini: on the fM)diurn during the 
en-loolmetit cereriion\, >iniUn«: hroaiily. 

K\en if the -'< lu)larship were true, it s 
difliruh til -rr thr p<»int <d it all. Fh'* spirit 
\> -o ugl\ that <'\en if it did generate racial 
pride, that priile wt»ulil he >vnon\niou- with 
rarial intolerance. Arui iMirie t)t it addre>>e- 
the j)re>sinir need- (d \ i)Ung [)uhlic hiiih >ehool 
kid-. Idaek arui white, for a decent ha-i<' 
education or for ueiuiine a[»[)reeiation ot hlack 
American hi->tory. It*- >ad enouiih, [)erha[>-. 
that tlie rdueational c-tahli-hnicrU can turn 
a hliiKi c\e to thi< raei-ni in it- mi(kt. Rut 
it*- -adder <till that what pa--e- for an an-wer 
to the colla[)-e ( f high -clio(d edueation the-e 
da\- i- the in-t itutionalizaticui ol hate. 



Kcjirmti'il Willi (leriu.— i<m Iruin .nii! iu[i\rigl>f \>\ 

A CASK FOR PR()(;RESS: 
Textbooks Past and Presenl 

One di-lurhing featur«* <d' the current 
-lorm i>\iM- imhi-inn i- thai main 
ethnic ad\oi'ate- ignore (^r are un- 
aware of th<' great a«K an»-e- 'hat ha \ e occurred 
in -ocial -tudie- tr\tlnM)k- ami curricula 
during ihe la-t de«adc. 

(loriccrted «*f(()rt> l>\ [)uhli-her-. -cholar-. 
anil texthook r(dornu'r> hegaii t(» re-ha[»e the 
-'.M'lal ^tudic- — and more [)artieularh the 
\mcrican ln-lor\ h'xilxmk — during the 10T()^. 
\- earK a- l^)TB. in the (-(dehrated \*'U Yorker 
rnaga/ine -cnc- j>uMi-hed a- Amoncn liriisrd. 
I'Vaute- Fit/r,«Tald regi-tere<l the-e (diangc-. 
During thr 1080-. glohal -tudic- rei-ei\i'(| 
irnich atti'iuion in cf)initerpoint \(\ \\ csicrn 
cl\ili/ati<>n cour-e-. Tinlav all maj<u Ainci iran 
and w<»rld lii-lori'*> lor (dcmeniar\ and high 
-chnni rla-^-e- irH'ludc new material- ihat a\oid 
tlie narrow Irealineiit- (d the j>a-t. 



If we look buck forty years, we can easily 
>ec just how far social studies t(*xl hooks have 
come in rethinking and dealing candidly with 
the [)a-U even in primar\ grades. Mr Country 
(101-8). a fifth grade texthook piihlishcd h\ the 
state of California and used during the 1050>, 
pro\id(*- a striking example. The hook char- 
acterizo ant(d)ellum [)lanlation life by saying: 

Pt^rliaps the niobt fim the little niaster> 
and nii>tre»es have comes when they 
arc iree to plav with the little colored 
ho\> and girl-. Rack of the big lu)u>e 
-land row- of ^mall cabin-. In these 
cabin- li\e the familie- of Negro slaves. 
Ilie older colored peo[)le work on the 
great farm, or hcl[) about the plantation 
home. The small black boy^ and girls 
pLu' ab(»u( the -mall liou>es. The) ar<' 
j)leased to ha\e the white idiildren come 
to pLu with them. 

In tlii- -eclion on colonial Ameri<*a, My 
(Amntry ii\\r> no irnli»'ation of how the -lave^ 
came to live in the rural southern {)rovince.- 
or of the (diatt(d sv-teni that de[>riv(Ml slaves 
of their liurnanity. Mmdi later, in explaining 
thr advent of the (a \ il W ar. the hook explains: 

The Negroes were liroiight from 
.\frica and -(»ld t<» the peo[)le of our 
coiiritrv in earU time-. After a while 
there came to be tliou-ands and thou- 
-and- oi these Negro -laves. Most of 
them Were lOuiid in the southern 
-late-.... On the -oiithern plantations, 
where toba <'o and cotton and ric{' were 
grown. thc\ work awa\ (piite <dieerfulU . 

In time main [)eo[)le came to think 
that it wa- wrong to own slaves. Some 
uf them -aid that all the Negro -laves 
-lioiild he freed. Some ol the [)eople who 
owned -lave- became angrv at this. The\ 
-aid that the bhu'k [jcople were better 
(df a- -la\e- in Vmerica than tbe\ would 
have been a-^ wild -avag(*- in Afrit-a. 
Perbap-^ tlii- wa- true. a> matn of the 
slave> bad '-nug <'iibin- to li\e in, [)lent\ 
to eat. and work that wa^- not too hard 
for them to do. Mo-t of the -la \ c- 
-ceriied hap[)\ aiul contented. 



The-<* |)a--age- not onl\ 
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o^rapln that is oiT(Misiv<» by today's ^laiKlar(l>. 
T\\o\ also |)r('S(M)t had liistor). My Country i> 
nol an <*vil hook; many of i!^ l('>^()ns contain 
the rich narrative passages and incor[)oiatc 
draniaric [)ros<* that textl)(M)k publishers have 
nearly ahandorie(i in recent decades. Mv 
Country stands as <'vidence of pr()gres> in 
rethinking the past and what children hliould 
learn. If we rerneinher that Mr Country \\i\> 
[)uhlished h\ (California forty-tuo years ago. 
and corTipare to it the hook that the state 
ad()[)ted after inneh furor — coming in part 
(rom Afroceniric radical — all Americans 
should he [)roud (jf increased areuracy and 
seri>itivit\ in social studie> hooks. 

In 1^)00. (^.alifornia adopted Houghton 
MifflinV Amcriai Will Br for fifth gra<le 
classes, a hook (ie\el()[)ed under the direction 
of a re>[)ected hi-torian of hlack hi>torv at the 
I niver>itv of (!alii"ornia at \a)> Angtdes. 
America H ill Be consider> plurali>m, the 
Middh* F^is>age. [jlantation ^ocietN. sla\fr\ 
and >lave l ulture, aholit ioni>in , and ifie ad\ent 
of the (iivil War. reflecting on the harsh live> 
of l)lack pe()f)le and the national divi>ion> 
<Migen<lered by a loath>oine in>t i t u t i on . 
\ itali'/e<l hv an indu^ti ial re\olution and King 
(iotton. Here i> an e\cer[)t: 

\h)^t >lave^ li\-ed in draft\. oik- rooni 
*"ahin> with diit il()or>. \lan\ tinie^, two 
or more fanulie> \nou1cI li\e together in 
one cabin. The; sle[)t on the ground on 
mattrc'^^t^ filh^l with coiidiu^k^. \or- 
tlmp ^l('^^c^ibed \u> brd a> "a [)lank \'2 
incho w ide and 10 feet long/' Hi>pillou 
wa> a ^tick. Slave> wore >hahb\' cotton 
or wo(d c lothing, which wa> [)ro\ i(jed b\ 
the master \\\irv a vear. Thev ate poik 
fat, mola»es. ami cf)rnmeal. Sonietinu*> 
lhe\ could rai^e vegetable>. Hnt often 
the f(MMl did not have important 
ruilrient>. 

\los| sla\es worked in tlu- ficbK, but 
a few h;id other jol)>. lfou>e >laves 
(deaned. (-ookerl. washed. >ewed. and 
took care ol children in the "big h ise." 
or plantation inan>ion. Their job' were 
ea^-ier than working in the cotton or rice 
*i<*ld'^, but many hou^e slavr- -uifercd 
con>tant rriticiMu from thei?- watchful 
owner*-. 
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Tlie Houghton Mifflin books ar<* not alone 
in e\[)loring the horrors of sla\-erv and past 
dis(Timination. Fifth grade .American histories 
recently puhli>hed by Macmillan and D.(^ 
Heath ;ire not as extensive, well crafted, or 
as interesting as the Houghton Mifflin series. 
Hnt they do [)resent black hislorv with some 
detail and finesse. .Vnyone who lakes the time 
and effoi't to look at these elementarvdcnel 
'-ocial studies books, much less compare them 
to earlier fare, >hould appr(H'iat(* just how fai- 
instructional materials — and historiographv — 
have come in recognizing [)asl inju>tices and 
c(debraliiig the multicultural nature of our 
cfjuiUr}- toda\. 

Schoolhooks today are all multiethnic. 
Inchi>ion has hap[)ene(i, in some hook^ moic 
giacelully than in others, hut it has happeruMl. 
Not long ago. a F'r-emdi journalist reviewing 
the 1090 Houghton Mifflin social studies 
>erie^ e\pre>sed surpris** that it.-^ world hislorv 
book> ile\ole con>iderabl\ mor(^ atteiUion to 
old African kingdom> than the lieiiaissancf . 
I^lack .Americans do not have a nionopolv on 
e\[)and(Nl >ubject matter. Publishers nowadav> 
lake enorm()U> care to articulate the culture 
of Anu-rican lndian>. l^re-(lohnnbiaiis, Hi>pan- 
ifs. and .A>ians. including their trials since the 
hairopean global con(jue>t'- of the >i\teenth 
cent ur\ . 

C.S. 

K PH RIBI S I Nl M 

Diuuild Kagan, (hum of ) air (College and 
Richard M. Co/gate Professor of History and 
(daisies, nifidc tlicsr remarks as part of the 
n clcnming Freshman Address to the Cl(hss of 1^94. 

Ethnic and racial diversitv is not without 
[{> [)r()blems. Few go\ernment> and 
M)cietie> ha\'e been able to combine 
<li \ er>it \ with internal [)eace, liarmon v , 
Irecdorn, and the unilv re(piired to achieve 
tlu>c goaU. Perha[)s the grealot success in 
ancient lime> wa^ achi(^ved b\' the lioman 
KiTipiic, which ab>orbeil a \n ide variet v of 
people> under a single government, gem^allv 
tolerated cultural diversitv, and graduall v 
granted to all Roman eitizen>hip. the rule of 
la\s. and e(pialit\ before the law. \\u\ the 
Kornans had imposed their rule over inde[)en- 
dent nation> bv force and maintained peace 




and order hy its threat. From the nations 
whose eiilturos they tolerated they did not 
ereate a single people; they did not and eould 
not relv on the voluntary and enthusiastic 
participation in government and society of a 
unified population, as a modern democratic 
republic must .... 

In our time nationalism and ethnicity have 
emerged as immensely powerful forces, for 
good, hut also for evil. Optimistic hopes for 
a diminution of differences among peoples and 
for a movement toward the unity of all 
mankind have been dashed as national and 
ethnic hostilities have played a major part in 
bringing on two terrible world wars. Lven 
todav thev endanger the integrity of the Soviet 
Tnion and threaten peace both in Europe and 
Africa. Thev have brought inter-ethnic 
slaughter to Nigeria and all but destroyed the 
beautiful land of Lebanon. 

From its origins the I'nited States ol 
America has faced a new challenge and 
opporlunitv. Its early settlers from the old 
world were somewhat diverse but bad much 
in common. Most were British, spoke F^nglish, 
and [)ractice(l some form of Protectant 
(Ihristianitv. Before long, however, people ol 
manv different ethnic, religious, and national 
origins arrivt'd with different cultural tradi- 
tionc, speaking various languages. Except for 
the slaves brought from Africa, most came 
voluntarilv, as families and individuals, 
usuallv eager to satisfy d(^sires that could not 
be met in their former homelands. The\ 
swift Iv became citizens and, within a gener- 
ation or so, Americ^ins. In our own time 
finallv, after too long a delay, African- 
Americans also have achieved freedom, 
equality before tlie law, and full citizenship. 

People of different origins live side by side, 
often in ethnic communities, but never in 
cnclav(»s of the country separated from other 
such enclaves. Although some inherit greater 
advantages than others, all are equal before 
the law, which does riot recognize ethnic or 
other groups but only individuals. Each 
person is free to maintain old cultural 
practices, abandon them for ones found 
outside his ethnic group, or to create some 
mixture or eombiruition. 

Our country is not a nation lik(^ most 
others. "Nation" eom<'s from tlie Litiri word 



for birth: a nation is a group of people of 
common ancestry, a breed. (Chinese, French- 
men, and Swedes feel a bond that ties them 
to their compatriates as to a greatly extended 
family and provides the unity and commit- 
ment they need. But Americans do not share 
a common ancestry and a common blood. 
Thev and their forebears come from every 
corner of the earth. What they have in 
common and what brings them together is a 
system of laws and beliefs that shaped the 
establishment of the country, a system 
developed within the context of Western 
Civilization. It should be obvious, then, that 
all Americans need to learn about that 
civilization if we are to understand our 
country's origins, and share in its heritage, 
[)urposes. and character. 

.\l present, however, the study of Western 
Civilization in our schools and colleges is 
under heavy attack. We are told that we 
^hould not give a privileged place in the 
curritMilum to the great works of its history 
and literature. At the extremes of this 
onslaught the civilization itself, and therefore 
its study, is attacked because of its history of 
slavt^rv, imperialism, racial prejudice, addic- 
tion to war. its exclusion of women and people 
ru)t of the white race from its rights and 
privileges. 

Some criticize its study as narrow, limiting, 
arrogant, and discriminatory, asserting that it 
has little or no value for those of different 
cultural origins. Others concede the value of 
the Western heritage but regard it as only one 
among many, all of which have equal claim 
to our attention. These attacks are unsound. 
It is both right and necessary to place W estern 
(!ivilization and the culture to which it has 
triven ris(* at the renter of our studies, and 
we fail to do so at the peril of our studen'ts, 
our country, and of tlu^ hopes for a demo- 
cratic, liberal society emerging throughout the 
world today. 

In response to those who claim that 
Western culture i^ relevant only to a limited 
group it is enough to quote W.E.R. Du Bois, 
the African-American intellec'tual and political 
leader, writing at the turn of the century in 
a jim Crow .America: 

I sit with Shakespeare and he winces 
not. Across the color line I walk arm 
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in arm with Balzac and Dumas, where 
smihng men and welcoming women 
glide in gilded halls. From out of the 
caves of evening that swing between 
the strong-limbed earth and the 
tracery of the stars, I summon 
Aristotle and Aurelius and what soul 
I will, and they come all graciously 
with no scorn or condescension. So, 
wed with Truth, I dwell above the 
veil. 

For him the wisdom of the West's great 
writers was valuable for all, and he would not 
allow himself or others to be deprived of it 
because of the accident of race. Such was and 
is the view of the millions of people of both 
genders and every ethnic group who have 
personally experienced the value and signif- 
icance of the Western heritage. 

The assault on the character of the Western 
Civilization badly distorts history. Its flaws are 
real enough, but they are common to almost 
all the r.i vilizations known on any continent 
at any time in human history. What is 
remarkable about the Weslern heritage and 
what makes it essential is the important ways 
in which it has departed from the common 
experience. More than any other it has 
asserted the claims of the individual against 
those of the state, limiting its power and 
creating a realm of privacy into which it 
cannot penetrate. 

By means of the philosophical, scientific, 
agricultural, and industrial revolutions (hat 
have taken place in the West, human beings 
have been able to produce and multiply the 
things needed for life so as to make survival 
and prosperity possible for ever-increasing 
numbers, without rapacious wars and at a level 
that permits dignity and independence, h is 
the champion of represent itive democracy as 
the normal way for human beings to govern 
themselves, in place of the different varieties 
of monarchy, oligarchy, and tyranny that have 
ruled most of the human race throughout 
histor\ and rule most of the world today. It 
has produced the theory and practice of the 
separation of church from state, thereby 
protecting each from the other and creating 
a free and safe p\acc. for the individual 
conscience. 

At its core is a tolerance and respecit for 



diversitv unknown in most cultures. One of 
its most telling characteristics is its encour- 
agement of criticism of itself and its ways. 
Only in the West can one imagine a movement 
to neglect the culture's own heritage in favor 
of some other. The university itself, a specially 
sheltered place for such self-examination, is 
a Western phenomenon only partially assim- 
ilated in other cultures. 

Mv claim is that most of the sins and errors 
of W'estern Civilization are those of the 
human race. Its special achievements and 
values, however, are gifts to all humanity and 
are widelv seen as such around the world 
todav, although its authorship is rarely 
acknowledged. People everywhere envy not 
onlv its science and technology hut also its 
freedom and popular governmerU and the 
institutions that make them possible. Their 
roots are to he found uniquely in the 
experience and ideas of the West. Western 
culture and institutions are the most powerful 
paradigm in the world today. As they increas- 
ingly become the objects of emulation by 
peo[)les everywhere, their study becomes 
essential for those of all nations who wish to 
understand their nature and origins. How odd 
that Americans should choose this moment to 
declare it irrelevant, urmecessary, and even 
vicious. 

THE COMING VmEODISK 
REVOLUTION 

In November, the Texas Board of Education 
sent a strong signal to textbook publishers. 
The state adopted the first videodisk-based 
curriculum in elementary science, thereby 
establishing an alternati- v' to printed text- 
books in classroom instructional materials and 
bringing a new technology into national focus. 
This adoption comprises a radical alteration 
in school publishing materials. 

Before, videodisks remained at the margin 
of supplementary materials. School systems in 
Texas will now be able to purchase videodisks 
with state textbook money. Not only was this 
videodisk option adopted by the state; the 
Texas board has now opened future adoptions 
to electronic publishers. Because of its large 
population and stat(»-based adoption, Texas is 
a traditional bellwether for textbook innova- 



tioiK The state has h)iig iiil'lueiiced instruc- 
tional materials in all suhjects thoughout the 
eountrv. Other states will umlouhtedly give 
vi(ie()(iisk systems a ('loser look in the near 
future. 

The program that \sa> afiopted, called 
indo\%> on Seicne«>/* was developed 1)\ 
Opiieai Data Corporation of Warren. Ne\N 
Jersev. It will ru»w eom[)ete with standard 
texthooks for a \nc'\' of the ? U) million 
elenientarv«>ehool >riem'»' t(^\th()ok market in 
Te\a>, It i> estimated (hat Optical Data will 
rapture 'M) to '.\r\ percent of tlu^ rnarkiM when 
itrdividual -tdtool di-irii l- pur( ha-<' lU'W 
iiwtrurtional matiTiaU rluring tin* 19^)1-1002 
>cho()l \car. 

"\\ ind<iw>« on Science" contain^ ()()() 
\Kiiir> of >tu<K guide- anil teacher materiid.=., 
imiuditig ♦■olorinl (hart>. liiagraru-. >fill 
[ihotograph-. mf»lHin pir'ture-. arul lesson- 
>[)oken in Kngli>h or Spani>li. It aUo includes 
[irinted ruatcricd- and W(irkh(K)k>, partK to 
counteract the critici-rn thcil videndi^k- are 
inhcrcntK against reading. The estimate'! eost 
of tile \ i<h'()di>k program i- appro\iinatel\ 
[MT pu(mL ahout the ^anu' co>t a- a -taiuiard 
le\ll)()ok. The la-er pla\er- ctt-t an additional 
SMK) to .%n(). 

lTU*rea>ingK . eciucalor- hrush again-t ru'W 
tethnologies that are almost certain to 
re\(dutioriize in^trucl i(uud rnateriaU during 
th<' corning deradc. \hun of them are corn- 
fortahle with tlii> pro^ptM-t. -ending the 
o[>porlimil ic"^ that eoiti[)Uters ami (ID I'JONI 
Icompai-t disk ' read-(ud\ -rneniorv vid<'odisk'^) 
iiardware might bring to i lassr(Huns iu the 

Not all of the>e fiigh-teeh de\ (doprtu'iit'^ are 
to he wtdeouu'd. a^ in the ca.^e of the W hittle 
( '.onmuinicat ions -attdlite-flfdi vered t(de\ i-ion 
"news" s}i()\ss. replete with advertisements, 
whieh are now fum'tiruiing in over 
seluwds natnuiwjde. Kdueators shfudd aNo he 
on ah'rt wlu'n lu'w Iiardware aiul s()[t\Nare are 
prouu)ted a« cilucational panaeeas and learn- 
ing tools that will retuier Ic^xthook-^ ohs()h't»\ 
*I*he fantastic' Melaiharu'stpie claims oi techud- 
enthusiasts are wishful thinking, an (dd (pu'st 
lor a perfect ami pairde-s v\vteiii o{ learnrng. 

S(uue sijiij»l(« explanations are in order to 
dem\-tify CD KOM. ItUcracti\e xideodisk'^ 
store immense aniounts (d information — 
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textual and pictorial — that people can call u[) 
arul move through at will hy means of an 
index. The Hexiijility in information retrie\al 
is enormous, although like with all informa- 
tion >\ stems, garbage in. garbage out; ohvious- 
U. a videodisk can be ordv as good as the 
irdormatUHi aiul iruiex that (declronic publish- 
ers produce. 

The C(*nter[)iece is a la^er-based device 
similar to a compact'ciisk [)layer. Phis is the 
hardware^ on whi(di videodisks are played, 
thrown up on television monitors h\ an 
indi\idual Usiug the svstem like an (»ncy(do- 
j)edia or a ela-- Using it ior aiuiio-\ isual 
displav. \ ideodi^k [)latters are capable of 
re<-ording souiid. storing texts, still photo- 
graphs, and videojirograms. Ka( h disk holds 
as man\ as 108.000 distinct jiictures or half 
an hour of mo\i<'<. (Moving vi<ieo imag(\s 
re(piire lar iin)re [U(Mrior\ than text or stills.) 

Some promising videodisks are being 
develo[KMi for Use in the social studies. The 
National (/Ctjgrafibic Societ\ is introducing a 
lU'w \ ideodisk <'urriculum in I nited States 
hisIor\ and geogra[)hy. This new vid<»odisk is 
aimed at se\enth (o tw(dfth graders, and 
ad\ ance rcjnirts indicate that it is of high 
(pialit\. Xmiiber ac(daimed \ ideodisk devel- 
oped at Bowd(Mn (iollege called the "I^erseus 
Project" contains c()mpreluMisi\ e reference 
mal'TiaU for an introduction to classical 
( Ireece. 

Critics (if \ ideodisk series argue that this 
kind of <'b'ctr(Miii' teaching undercuts student 
abilit\ to read. Ibosc \%ho >uspect thai 
pict(U'ial presentation b\ (declronic inetlia 
shortens att<Mition spans ami intfdlectuai 
patience lia\e cause to be alarmed, it is well 
documented that the nations literacy prol>- 
leius are rooted in part in ttde. isiou. [Vnit<*d 
materuils (rom m'ws[iapers to textbooks tr\ 
increasingly to be "t(de \ isiou com j)et it i \ e. 
Heading a textbook is mil as rrnjch fun — or 
as eas\ —as wal( long. It is difficult for a shdu , 
e\en a good (UU'. to de\elop ami present the 
neccs^ar\ lavcrs ai corriplexilv and snbllet\ 
that can be done so graceiuHv in the pages 
(A a book. 

Perhaj)s videodisks ;irc cspecialU pertimMU 
to irUrorluci(>r\ cdurscs in scjcni e and sorial 
studies, where ( lial Icngtng and (MitentialK dr\ 
subject matter can be made \ i \ id. On the otiier 
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hand, il is doubirul thnt interactive vidcodi^ks 
will soon rr[)la(.'c traditional textbooks in corr 
elcnunitary subjects siub as reading and 
mathenialieh. 

NOTED WITH INTEREST 

7^ A new National Kndownient for the 
Humanities re})ort called Tyrannical Machines, 
written by \EH chairman Lvnne \ . Chenew 
reviews "educational practices gone wrontj 
and our best hopes for setting them right." 
During her tenure Chenev has already 
performed an important public service in 
cautioning repeatedly against the devaluation 
of the humanities through classroom polities, 
Her newest report provides a candid and 
readable programmatic outline for c'dueational 
reform. The title comes from W illiam James' 
1003 n^nark that "institutionizir»g on a large 
scale of any natural combination of need and 
motive'' tends to create a "tyraruiical Machine 
with unforeseen powers of exclusion and 
corrupt ioiu" In otluM* words, svstcmic rigid- 
ities in education have such power that 
exposing the "multitude of wavs thev violate 
good sense " does little to change the wav 
schools and colleges work. Among Cheney's 
complaints are textbooks. "W'e continue to 
teach history with liislory that drains all 
drama out of the [)ast,*' she writes. "Textbooks 
often fail to giv(^ sufficient attention to the 
story of how democratic institutions have 
evolved." (^hencn recommend^ tluit basal 
readers aruJ social studies texts be developed 
that arc less boring and bland than the ones 
curr(Mitly used. In addition, she cites the 
promise of alternative instructional materials, 
including those being developed by the NKH- 
sponsored National (!cnt(T for Historv in 
Schools at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Cheney thus joins the cadre of noted 
education analysts who have registered 
identical complaints and see in the re\ision 
of instructional materials the opportunity for 
rapid aiKl cost-effective educational improve- 
ment. Tyrannical Machines is available free 
from the Office of }^iblicati()ns and Public 
Affairs, National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, 1100 F'ennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20S06. 



In Fel)ruary, the California State Depart- 
ment of Fiducation plans to publish an 
annotated bibliography of historical literature 
for children in kindergarten through eighth 
grade. It will contain about 1,300 titles of 
trade books, old and new, appropriate for use 
as su[)[)lementary or alternative reading in 
classrooms. School librarians should take note 
of this comprehensive and unique guide, 
which c(jnstitutes the most complete compi- 
lation of social studies-related books for 
\oung students. 

7^ The National Society for the Study of 
Education has published Textbooks and 
Sch ooling in th c I 'n ited St a tes, edited b v D a \- i d 
I.. Kll iot and Arthur Woodward and distrib- 
uted by the I niversitv of ('hicago Press. This 
new anthology (H>nsiders the historv of 
instructional materials, the mechanics of 
writing, editing, and selling textbooks; the 
fevered politics of school-oriented publishing 
and marketing: and even alternative technol- 
ogies to textbooks. The editors conclude that 
textbook [)rograms "constitute a virtual 
national curriculum in the l)asic subjects for 
public (dementary and junior high schools" 
and that textbooks "have persisted as major 
structurers of school programs" in spite of 
sixty years of educational reform movements. 
They have grave doubts about the textbook 
[)ub!ishing industry's ability to function as a 
national curriculum authority and call for 
iiKTeased local development of instructional 
materials. Given the increased need for a wide 
range of instructional resources, thev admit, 
constructive changes will be difficult. Still, 
Elliot and Woodward have hope in emerging 
com[)Uter technologies that may soon allow 
teachers to customize lesson plans and 
classroom materials. Still, the editors reiterate 
the probability of textbooks' continued 
presence in classrooms. For those with a 
scholarly interest in textbook publishing and 
development, not only in the field of social 
studies. Textbooks and Schooling in the United 
States provides the most sophisticated analyt- 
ical overview in vears. 

With sadness we report the deaths of two 
recent contributors to the Social Studies 
Review, Lucy S. Dawidowicz and Roald Dahl. 
Da widow i(V. was not only the nation's most 
accomplished historian of the Holocaust. She 
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was a warm and energetic woman whose razor- 
sharp mind and interest in European affairs 
remained intense to the end. Roald Dahl may 
not have always been an easy man, but he 
had an uncanny ability to rapture the hearts 
and minds of children through books. 'The 
content of a children's book is basically 
unimportant. The sole purpose of that book 
is to convince the child that reading is great 
fun. The book must be so exciting and funny 
and wonderful that the child falls in love with 
it. Then the battle is won and the realization 
that books are easy and lovely and enthralling 
begins to dawn on the young reader,*' he noted 
in the Reriew. "There need be no message in 
the book, no moral, just sheer entertainment. 
Not all writers for children or indeed the 
critics have come to terms with this simple 
truth.'' Dawidowicz and Dahl will be missed. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

' ;■ i he Bill of Rights may be the most 
i;' revered element of the Constitution. It 
embodies cherished, fundamental indi- 
vidual and state rights that help define the 
American political idea. It incorporates a host 
of political concepts from free speech and 
separation of church and state to due process, 
probable cause, and double jeopardy. 

In December 1791, the new nation declared 
the first ten amendments in force. Two 
hundred years later, American citizens dearly 
hold onto this counterforce to and protection 
against tyranny. This Bill of Rights provides 
much power to people on a range of issues 
involving individual expectations and public 
control. But its components raise s^s many 
questions as answers. Among much else the 
Bill of Rights allows citizer.s to own handguns, 
avoid torture and police brutality, publish 
pornography, and obtain money when a new 
interstate highway goes through the family 
house. These are all legacies of what was two 
hundred years ago a truly revolutionary idea. 
No constitutional element is more fundamen- 
tal to the Enlightenment's philosophical taste, 
idea of republican rule, and interest in natural 
law than such a formal arrangement of 
"rights." 

During the creation of the United States, 
the debate was as central as it is today. At 



the end of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, a strong call for such amended guaran- 
tees — coming from anti-federalists who dis- 
trusted and feared central authority — set the 
stage for their enactment. To some of the 
Founders, it seemed clear that a bill was 
necessary and inevitable in order to ensure 
ratification. James Madison and others who 
navigated the Bill of Rights through the 
Congress and state legislatures wanted to draw 
special attention to the enumeration of rights 
as a particular and discrete constitutional unit. 
The final Bill of Rights, presented as ten 
separate amendments, while imperfect to the 
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designers, was incorporated into the Consti- 
tution, as Madison said, "to satisfy the public 
mind that their liberties will be perpetual.'' 

Thus, these rights, henceforth called 
"inalienable,'' serve as a warning to governors 
from the governed that people know what 
rights are due them, and that infrigements will 
not be tolerated or ceded lightly. "From the 
beginning, it seems, the language of America 
has been the language of rights," Philip B. 
Kurland and Ralph Lerner have noted in The 
Fou nders ' Constitu don . 

A widely held sense of what the Bill of 
Rights is and what it protects does not mitigate 
the arguments and controversies that occur 
over the essence of its guarantees. For this 
very reason, the document remains of extraor- 
dinary interest to scholars, teachers, and 
students. Its importance is matched by sharp 
public concern about interpretation and case 
law, including rights that extend beyond the 
Bill of Rights itself. 

Educators should consider how they can 
effectively present and teach the Bill of 
Rights. First, thei*- complexity should be 
acknowledged. An inalienable right to one 
group can be anathema for another, as shown 
in endless and unsatisfactory attempts to 
address the intersection of religion and 
education. Today, many people are invested 
in the doctrine of ever-expanding rights. The 
suggestion that there could be horrifying 
public consequences if that doctrine were 
taken to the maximum appears to them as a 
threat to the liberal idea itself. 

An easy absolutism can creep into popular 
interpretations of rights, easy because it 
conveniently sidesteps the necessary task of 
defining limits to personal freedom. (It also 
often allows the proponent a chance to be 
mock-heroic and self-righteous.) Teaching the 
Bill of Rights should try to inscribe perimeters 
around thorny rights, including speech and 
religion, due process, privacy, and state 
power. 

When we say the Bill of Rights, often we 
just mean the First Amendment. And indeed, 
in this issue of the Social Studies Review, we 
stress these freedoms, not at the expense of 
related and important constitutional ideas. 
Such issues as speech and due process are so 
intertwined with educational policy that they 



need to be stressed; civics and government 
textbooks tend to emphasize this particular 
amendment, and they naturally devote con- 
siderable attention to rights. 

This iSsue of the Review contains two major 
essays on the Rill of Rights, one that attempts 
to explain the significance these amendments 
in public life and to provide some direction 
for their study, and another that reviews the 
adequacy of First Amendment coverage in 
four leading government textbooks. Such 
examinations seem especially timely at a 
moment when freedom of speech on campus 
has become one of the most prominent issues 
in the academy and schools today. An 
increasing number of scholars of different 
intellectual persuasions are concerned by the 
issue of academic freedom in the classroom. 
They worry about the creation of campus 
climates "in which professors who value their 
reputations and their perquisites learn to 
censor themselves," as the historian Eugene 
D. Genovese recently put the situation, 
referring to curricular "terrorists" and "storm 
troopers" intent on silencing professors and 
others who hold views that they consider 
"insensitive.'* 

Censorship is a word often misused, or 
loosely used, certainly inside the world of 
textbooks. Across the country citizens assem- 
ble and speak out against textbooks in their 
state or locality that they consider inaccurate, 
noxious, or evil. They attempt to prevent their 
use in schools. Lest we forget, such efforts 
have gone on for a long time. Correctly, 
censorship means the examination and sup- 
pression of objectionable material for moral, 
political, or military reasons. Obviously, the 
First Amendment makes formal censorship a 
difficult affair. 

Some conservatives contend that a tacit 
censorship enters into the textbook editing 
process, resultin.^ in distorted coverage of 
women, minorit-es, environmental activism, 
and other social studies du jour. The Review 
asserts that any such bias is responsive, not 
conspiratorial or misleading, and that it is not 
censorship at all. Censorship involves actual 
suppression of speech and image by a public 
or quasi-public institution. Mosl bias in 
textbooks is unconcious — a matter of fashion 
and appeasement. Social studies textbook 
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publishers, weary souls, go along with the tide, 
wherever curricular and ideological trends 
might turn. 

Some kinds of textbook suppression are 
considered more heinous than others. Since 
the rise of Mel and Norma Gabler in Texas 
during the 1970s, fundamentalists have borne 
the brunt of criticism in trying to obtain 
textbooks that align with their beliefs and 
interpretation of the past. This continues. On 
its March 1991 cover the American School 
Board Journal blared "censorship is back at 
the books.'' The Journal singled out funda- 
mentalist Christians as repressive elements in 
the world of instructional materials. In 
western towns from Yucaipa, California, to 
Walla Walla, Washington, during the last 
year, Christian parents have mounted ill- 
advised campaigns against the Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Impressions elementary reading 
series, unfairly accusing the texts of contain- 
ing morbid, even satanic stories and images 
that undermine morality. 

It would have been usefui if the Journal had 
decided to think of the Impressions issue — and 
textbook censorship — broadly, not as a 
fundamentalist crusade but as part of a 
multivalent effort among assorted malcontents 
to impose their particular view or cause upon 
all. Why didn't [he Journal bother to include 
many other intrusions on free speech such as 
recent political efforts to block the social 
studies textbook adoption in California during 
the last year? A flood of angry, irresponsible 
charges about the curriculum and recom- 
mended texts came mainly from ethnic, 
sexual, and religious activists who wanted to 
remake the past to advance their own idealized 
social order. Why just pick on the fundamen- 
talists? The fiercest new censors are coming 
from other places on the cultural map. 

At least in metropolitan regions — and the 
1990 census has shown us that the United 
States is overwhelmingly a metropolitan 
nation — the many-splendored thing called 
multiculturalism is a far more potent force in 
the curriculum than fundamentalism. For this 
reason and others this issue of the Review 
returns to the subject and considers some 
recent events in the minefields of culture, 
paying particular attention to the Columbus 
Quincentenary and the controversies therein. 



WHAT THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS MEANS 

By Milton Meltzer 

Do you know what's in the Bill of 
Rights? It may sound like a foolish 
question. Many Americans claim they 
venerate this document and believe deeply in 
the wisdom of the Founding Fathers who 
conceived it. Yet, when they are asked to tell 
what the major provisions of the Bill of Rights 
are, they rarely get it right. 

For some fifty years now the Gallup and 
other polls have made surveys of public 
opinion on this question. The results are 
astonishing — and sad, A large percentage of 
those queried have only the vaguest notion 
of the historic document. Worse, when the 
pollsters put into somewhat different words 
the essence of each of those rights, an 
alarming percentage of people say they 
disapprove of those rights. 

Consider what could happen to Americans 
if they lacked the protection of the Bill of 
Rights. A few examples make the point: You 
publicly criticize the president, or you picket 
the White House, and you land in jail. The 
Congress decides to make a particular religion 
the official one and you, who believe in a 
different faith, are not allowed lo practice it. 
Property you own is taken away from you 
without compensation, on the grounds that 
the property is needed for some public 
purpose. The police, without warrant, enter 
your home to search your possessions and take 
whatever they choose. 

The historical circumstances that led to the 
creation of certain rights go back to the Magna 
Carta, when barons forced upon King John 
certain liberties. The great charter was a grant, 
in sixty-three clauses, of certain rights and 
privileges that the king pledged to observe. By 
defining the law, the charter limited the king's 
power. Now there was law, and law means 
recognized procedures, procedures that even 
a king must follow. So, in the Magna Carta 
can be found the root of the principle that 
there are fundamental laws that operate above 
any reigning government. And the state, 
though it otherwise has sovereign power, may 
not infringe upon those fundamental rights. 
Any introduction to the Bill of Rights 



should provide this kind of historical back- 
ground, stressing the clash of social, econom- 
ic, and political forces and the play of 
personality in leadership of the contending 
parties that shaped the evolution of our rights. 
For example, the primary aim of the barons 
in pressuring King John was to protect their 
own interests. Bui because they needed 
support outside their class, they provided for 
other people's interests too. 

No one wants students to tliink our rights 
were conjured magically into being without 
human intervention. Nor should students be 
led to believe that people at any period in 
history agree unanimously about the merits 
of one action or another. History is not 
necessarily a march of progress. Take the 
1830s, when abolitionists, black and white, 
began to make stirring use of the spoken a.id 
written word to rally support for the ove-- 
throw of slavery. Yet from the earliest 
moments the harshest means were used to 
stifle anti-slavery voices, censor publications, 
wreck presses, cripple organizations, and jail 
or murder leaders. 

The right to dissent, of course, offers 
dramatic examples of conflict. But there have 
been many changes in American life in the 
two hundred years since ratification of the Bill 
that have affected our constitutional rights. 
The rise of industrial unions in the 1930s 
caus(id the country, the Congress, and the 
courts to rethink the position on the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively. This 
too came to be interpreted as a civil liberty — 
though bey. nd the exact purview of the First 
Amendment — when great strikes in basic 
industries erupted. 

Through consideration of the Bill of Rights, 
students may come to a deeper understanding 
of such simple phrases as "freedom of speech'' 
and "freedom of religion." They should realize 
how citizens, the executive, the legislative, 
and the judiciary are influenced by their 
prejudices, their politics, and their passions — 
all shaping the interpretation and application 
of ihe Bill of Rights. People have suffered time 
and again for holding contrary opinions to 
those in power and for trying to express them. 
In the 1950s, people were summoned before 
investigating committees of the Congress and 
state legislatures and grilled on their political 



beliefs. Infringed were their First Amendment 
right to hold unpopular beliefs and Fifth 
Amendment right not to testify against 
themselves. 

The study of the Bill of Rights should help 
prepare students to think critically about how 
individuals and groups behave in society, and 
about the meaning of citizenship and commu- 
nity. That they are badly in need of such help 
was demonstrated recently in "The Age of 
Indifference," the rp ort sponsored by the 
Times Mirror Foundation, which showed a 
dismaying decline of knowledge of, or interest 
in, public affairs among the young. 

What young people see going on around 
them is often in conflict with the bland 
material fed them in textbooks and class* 
rooms. Their personal experience of life 
frequently has nothing to do with the written 
or spoken word in school. A sense of civic 
responsibility and the skills to act effectively 
in the political realm is hardly encouraged by 
neuterec. texts and passive instruction. 

In classrooms across the country, imagina- 
tive teachers can encourage a range of student 
projects to bring great Bill of Rights issues 
alive. Students can borrow from the library 
a number of books dealing with the Bill of 
Rights, comparing their differences of inter- 
pretation. Students can take a transcript of 
a cour'. case linked to the Bill of Rights and 
dramaiize it before the class. Of special 
interest to students is the area of freedom of 
the student press. Student editors can discuss 
in class the methods of responsible reporting, 
and how to handle editorial opinion, aiming 
to foster accuracy and separation between 
news and views. Similarly^ examples of sloppy 
or biased journalism in the student or local 
press can be analyzed. 

Whatever the method, teachers should 
remember the following. In the Bill of Rights 
there .ire only 462 words. Yet, as Chief Justice 
Earl Warren once said, it is "the most 
precious part of our legal heritage." That 
heritage stands for two fundamental princi- 
ples. One is that in the American political 
system the majority rules through electoral 
democracy. The other — expressed in the first 
ten amendments — is that though we are a 
democracy, the rule of the majority must be 
limited so that individual liberty is guaranteed. 
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It is the second principle that people tend 
to forget or overlook. It is not as well under- 
stood as it ought to be. And it is very fragile. 
Our rights are really limits on democratic 
power. They protect us from tyranny by the 
government itself. When citizens have the 
right to worship where and how they please, 
to organize political parties, and to distribute 
leaflets, it means the government has no legal 
authority to stop .them. 

The Bill of Rights is put to hard tests. When 
America goes into war or a fierce domestic 
conflict erupts, our constitutional liberties can 
be easily threatened. Whether during the cold 
war between France and the United States in 
the early ISOOs or during the cold war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States in the 
1950s, or in situations such as the Civil War 
of the 1860s or the 'rights revolution'' of the 
1960s, tensions over the Bill of Rights have 
repeatedly surfaced. 

In tense limes, a climate of fear and anger 
coupled to topical events may confuse 
constitutional protections and blur perspec- 
tive. Forgotten may be the idea that in a 
constitutional democracy, when one group or 
faction commands more votes than another, 
it cannot be allowed to trample on minorities' 
rights. 

The courts stand as safeguards against laws 
that go beyond the government's limited 
authority. The« Supreme Court, above all, has 
the duty "to apply to ever changing conditions 
the never changing principles of freedom,'^ as 
Justice Warren put it. There is, however, no 
assurance of steady growth. The range of 
constitutionally protected freedoms expands 
in some periods, contracts in others. The 
meaning of traditional freedoms changes as 
society changes in the course of history. 

The Constitution, valued as highly as it is, 
is only a piece of paper. It does nothing by 
itself. The Bill of Rights declares what our 
civil liberties are. But it does not carry out 
its commands. It takes the action of citizens 
to enforce our rights. Without an alert public, 
a critical press, and concerted political action, 
the safeguards our liberties provide can never 
be taken for granted. 

Milton Meltzer is the author of many well- 
known children's books and histories. 



FOUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
TEXTBOOKS AND THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT: A Review 

By Paul Murphy 

Civics for Americans. John J. Patrick and 
Richard C. Remy. Scott, Foresman, 1986. 

Magruder's American Government, Prentice 
Hall, 1990. 

Government in America. Richard J. Hardy. 
Houghton Mifnin, 1990. 

Government by the People: Bill of Rights 
Edition, James M. Burns, J. W. Peltason, 
and Thomas E. Cronin. Prentice Hall, 1990. 

In arguing for adding a Bill of Rights to 
the Federal Constitution, James Madison, 
attempting to encapsulate popular de- 
mand, tcld the first Congress: ''if these rights 
are incorporated into the Constitution, 
independent tribunals of justice will consider 
themselves in a peculiar manner the guardians 
of those rights; they will be an impenetrable 
bulwark against every assumption of power in 
the Legislative or Executive; they will be 
naturally led to resist every encroachment 
upon rights expressly stipulated for in the 
Constitution by the declaration of rights." 
' The Bill of Rights proves to be highly 
popular with students, partly because the 
material has the potential for self-identifica- 
tion. As Americans shaped by their political 
and legal environment, they take for granted 
that the many Bill of Rights guarantees are 
in some way sacred — a vital part of the 
country's public value system — to be protect- 
ed by government, and especially by the 
courts. By far, students feel most passionately 
about the history, role, and impact of First 
Amendment guarantees. 

These First Amendment rights seem instinc- 
tively to be the "preferred freedoms," to bor- 
row a term from liberal Justices Hugo Black 
and William Douglas aftci 1940 Indeed, to 
Black, not only were First Amendment 
freedoms "preferred." They were the "foun- 
dation upon which our government structure 
rests," and as such were "America's central 
cultural symbol." 

It is easy to wonder how well students 
understand the qjalifications at work in the 
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First Amendm'^nt area, that is, the fragile 
nature of such liberties and the larger social 
issues that swirl around them. If students 
agree, as most seem to do, that judicial 
mandate is desirable as the best protection of 
rights, do they comprehend the implications 
of Woodrow Wilson's statement? The Consti- 
tution, he said in 1908, is "a vehicle of life, 
and its spirit is always the spirit of the age.'' 
If so, do they also appreciate that the Court 
moves backward as well as forward with the 
times, and is made up of a wide spectrum of 
essentially subjective justices, some of whom 
condone broad permissibility in the exercise 
of First Amendment liberties, while others 
clearly do not? Furthermore, do they under- 
stand that the latter have strong reasons for 
their more limited application, reasons which 
include a hearty skepticism toward excessive 
judicial activism? 

If one is to understand the court's role in 
First Amendment freedoms, how much do 
students need first understand aspects of 
judicial procedure: how landmark "rights" 
cases get to the Supreme Court, the role that 
doctrine plays, and for that matter, the role 
that court debate and dissent play in judicial 
fine-tuning of the legal provisions on which 
particular cases turn? For students really to 
understand the First Amendment freedoms, 
shouldn't they also be informed of the impact 
of the interpretation of the courts, fthe degree 
of compliance achieved, and the social result? 
Has American politics, for one example, been 
more reflective of the popular will since the 
Supreme Court, in New York Times v, Sullivan 
in 1964, ruled that "debate on public issues 
should be uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open"? 

Let us consider how four leading govern- 
ment texts used nationally in secondary grades 
cover the First Amendment, and how success- 
fully they do it. The most basic is John J. 
Patrick and Richard C. Remy's text. Civics for 
Americans, designed for the social studies 
genre called "civics," as distinct from 
"American government." Civics courses run 
a broad curricular gamut from seventh to 
twelfth grade, so Civics for Americans must 
pitch elementary ideas about government 
toward a broad audience. The authors treat 
First Amendment issues under the general 



heading, "Rights and Responsibilities of 
Citizenship," making clear at the outset that 
freedom of speech, for example, is a qualified 
right. The book then explores how Americans 
use free speech; and in two quick pages 
discusses the limits to free speech, contrasting 
American rights with those in the communist 
world, although recent current events partial- 
ly diminish the utility of the comparison. 

Civics for Americans fails to list or highlight 
any landmark First Amendment cases, al- 
though in a different context the text 
considers Des Moines v. Tinker, the celebrated 
1969 students rights case. Likewise, it tips its 
hat to Schenck v, U.S., which first set forth 
the "clear and present danger" test for free 
speech's limits, aiid Gitlotv v. New York, which 
first applied federal speech protection to the 
slates. The book ignores the freedom of the 
press, religious freedom, and the rights of 
assembly and petition. 

The writing is simple, direct and accurate. 
But the book is extremely limited in its 
coverage. More specific examples and case law 
are needed. The text makes clear that judges 
try to weigh the interest of the community 
against the rights of the individual and seek 
to balance a person's right to speak freely with 
the community's needs for order, stability, 
and safety. Why are there no examples? 

Magruder's American Government is the 
standard and best-selling American govern- 
ment text, in print for an incredible seventy- 
two years, and something of a classic in this 
area of the curriculum. Widely called Magrud- 
er, the book clearly aims at a more advanced 
secondary level than Civics for Americans and 
goes to the opposite extreme, since in every 
area of constitutional study, the student is 
flooded with a laundry list of cases. 

Devoting thirty pages to the First Amend- 
ment, Magruder begins with "Our System of 
Civil Rights," under which it places both civil 
rights and civil liberties, turning them around 
a concept of limited government. Here the text 
is contradictory. It states that as early as 1833, 
in Barron v. Baltimore, the Court held that the 
provisions of the Bill or Rights restricted only 
the national government and "The Court has 
followed this holding ever since." The next 
page points out that the Court has "national- 
ized" the Bill of Rights starting in the 1920s 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The first ten amendments to the Constitution, called the Bill of Rights, were declared in force 
on December 15, 1791 by the new* United States government, then located in New York City, 



AMENDMENT 1 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 

AMENDMENT II 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

AMENDMENT III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner 
to be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

AMENDMENT V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 



of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation, 

AMENDMENT VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense, 

AMENDMENT VII 

In suits at common law, v;here the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of a trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common 
law, 

AMENDMENT Vlli 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted, 

AMENDMENT IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 

AMENDMENT X 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved lo the states respec- 
tively, or to the people. 
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with Gitlow, so that the states clearly now are 
confined by the same federal restrictions 
which limit the national authority, Magrudcr 
later treats freedom of expression in the areas 
of religion, speech and press, national 
security, and assembly and petition. But here 
too, unfortunately, tedious lists of cases, 
briefly noted and described, predominate. 

Again, Ma^ruder could be more clear about 
how the courts translate such popular issues 
into legal "shorthand'' in quest for legal 
solution, and how the moral and ethical 
dimensions of cases are handled through the 
adjudicatory process. A sectir^n on Christmas 
displays of the Holy Family, under "Separa- 
tion of Church and State/' for example, helps 
illuminate, although very briefly, how such 
displays are seen by some as endorsing 
Christian doctrine, thereby violating the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. On the other 
hand, the interplay within the Court over this 
issue is absent. 

In the "FVee Exercise of Religion" segment, 
the student again encounters rampant and 
boring case lists. Magruder ranges from 
Mormon polygamy to recent issues of whether 
rotate unemplovTient compensation laws bar 
benefits to those who leave jobs voluntarily 
for religious reasons. The segment is not 
chronologically organized, however, so stu- 
dents get little sense of why issues of *his kind 
surface at different times and what the 
ultimate outcome of interpretation is, partic- 
ularly as applied in subsequent cases. 

On speech and press, Magruder makes a 
brief attempt to make clear purposes and 
limitations. But again, the book seems in a 
hurry to get down to extended case law in the 
areas of obscenity, prior restraint, confiden- 
tiality, motion pictures, radio and television, 
symbolic speech, and advertising. Granted, 
such wide-ranging coverage gives students a 
smattering of information. Yet, the net result 
seems lawyerish, coming up with what the 
Supreme Court had said here, what the 
Supreme Court had said there, with little 
evaluation of the consistency — or inconsisten- 
cy — of its evolving doctrine, and certainly 
with very little indication of questions of 
compliance and social results. 

In other words, the nexus between people 
seeking a solution to a public policy dilemma, 



and the effort to achieve a judicial solution, 
to say nothing of its success or failure, is not 
clearly or firmly addressed. Further, for 
assembly and petition, we learn about "time, 
place, manner" regulations, demonstrations 
on public property, and the right of assembly 
on private property, with impact largely 
ignored. 

The purpose of Magruder's section on the 
First Amendment is hard to discern. Few 
students are capable of memorizing several 
dozen cases and what the Supreme Court has 
said in each, and then, to what end? Given 
the rapidity with which the Court doctrine 
changes in the First Amendment area, close 
description of a few landmark cases, coupled 
to an explanation of the evolution of consti- 
tutional law, is to be preferred. A better 
understanding of basic process, and its various 
dimensions, rather than extended case cover- 
age, would leave students with a clearer 
picture of the meaning of what is taking place. 

Richard J. Hardy's Govemment in America 
is a fresher and better American government 
text. Like other books, it tries to project 
ideological neutrality. It sets forth a series of 
questions, quite succinctly stated, then turns 
to case "answers" to make clear how the 
courts wrestled out a position vis«a«vis the 
appropriate clause in the Constitution. The 
book stresses key cases, even treating some 
in detail, spelling out in a number of instances 
the guidelines the Court set up for determin- 
ing future cases in the area. 

In commenting on the establishment of 
religion, for example, useful material on 
political efforts- to try to reverse judicial policy 
is present. As to the Flag Salute cases, the 
text makes clear that the first Miner sville 
School District v. Gobilitis (1940) was widely 
criticized by legal scholars and the media for 
violating students' freedom of conscience, 
leading the court to reverse itself in a second 
case three years later. 

In the area of free speech, encouragingly, 
the book works from principle^ of free speech 
to limits on free speech, with some historical 
sequencing, making clear that the latter have 
shifted from time to time as public pressures 
waxed and waned. The same approach works 
well with regard to press and assembly. And 
there is a healthy candor in Government in 
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Educators who scan state adoption lists and 
publishers' catalogues to try to identify their 
options for American government textbooks 
will probably never see what may be the best 
high school text available. That's because, 
first, George McKenna's The Drama of 
Democracy is technically a college text. But 
the book is pitched at all curious students, 
using vivid language and examples that — not 
an easy task — bring civics and government 
alive. High school students of average or 
superior ability will be able to comprehend its 
content and will welcome the text's zesty style. 
To cite only one example, in the midst of a 
refreshing interpretative tour through the Bill 
of Rights, McKenna writes: ''The Third 
Amendment has a slightly antique quality, it 
forbids the quartering of troops in people's 
homes without their permission. In the 1990s 
we seem to have more than enough military 



bases for quartering our troops." Regarding 
curtailment of freedom of speech, he says, 
"Every dictator knows this: First shut people 
up, then you can do what you want." In short, 
the book has voice, intelligence, and even wit. 
In the world of trade books, it might find an 
audience of different ages. But in the stratified 
world of school and college textbooks, this is 
not likely. Second, The Drama of Democracy 
is published by Dushkin Publishing Group, a 
respected niche publisher, but a company that 
simply cannot compete with the titanic 
marketing and distribution machines of the six 
or so major textbook publishers in social 
studies. But as McKenna himself notes with 
good nature and balance, had he gone to a 
huge textbook house instead of a small 
publisher, he would not have had the freedom 
to create such an intelligent and informing 
textbook. 



America on the Supreme Court's tendency to 
swing back and forth on account of public 
pressure and altered membership, changing 
the Court's orientation from time to time. 

In contrast, Government by ,he People, by 
James M. Burns, J. W. Peltason, and Thomas 
E. Cronin, widely used in Advanced Placement 
and college-level courses, assumes a certain 
preliminary knowledge in civics. It has more 
sophistication regarding the purpose of 
various clauses. In the free speech area, the 
authors, for example, discuss three historic 
tests which the Court has gone through — bad 
tendency, clear and present danger, preferred 
freedom — resulting in complex doctrines ti at 
the .Supreme Court then is apt to use to 
measure the limits of government power. 

Such material anticipates a later Constitu- 
tional Law course but is necessarily too 
complex for younger or less able students. The 
book moves on through subjects such as free 
press and fair trial, commercial speech, libel, 
obscenitty, fighting words, with similar broad 
kinds of categories for petition, assembly, and 
the recently evolved rights of association. The 
discussion of each is more detailed, but even 
here comprehension would be greater if more 
examples were included of the legal and 
judicial process at work. Again, it would be 



desirable if the text placed more emphasis on 
the outcome of rulings — whether compliance, 
defiance, or attempts at legislative reversal. 
This book, and others, should consider the 
way the public and its leaders viewed out- 
comes and mandates, and the extent to which 
the Court, in subsequent cases, responded to 
public approval or disapproval. 

If, as Justice Black argued, freedom of 
expression is our "central cultural symbol," 
we have an obligation to our students to make 
clear not only why this is so but also their 
responsibility for seeing that this continues. 
The interrelationship between the First 
Amendment and a successful and ongoing 
democratic process is great. But despite James 
Madison's hopes, the juu ciary can not do it 
alone. 

Educators must nurture popular apprecia- 
tion of the importance of these rights. They 
must also stress their dynamism and mutabil- 
ity. The best sustenance in this regard is 
accurate and sympathetic understanding of 
the missions, roles, and meanings of our First 
Amendment freedoms. 



Paul L. Murphy is professor of American 
Constitutional and Legal History at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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THE MULTICULTIJRE WATCH 

Cicoro and Alexander Popo are out. So 
are Dante and I.oeke, They are dead 
you'know'whats. The intriealo debate 
over multicuhuralism and interpretation of 
the humanities persists, Multieulturalism is 
the subject in social studies and the whole 
academy that refuses to move toward the 
margin. During the last few months The New 
York Review of Rooks, The New Republic, The 
Atlantic, The New York Times, Time, Newsweek, 
and New York magazine have all featured the 
subject in varying ways. What is important, 
all these publications register grave reserva- 
tions about eurricular escapades in srliools 
and colleges that increasingly seem linked to 
thought control and political advocacy. 

In the December () issue of The New York 
Review of Books, University of California at 
Berkeley philosopher John Searle criticized 
the new academic world where the history of 
Western Civilization is taken to be a historv 
of oppression of women, various slave and .serf 
populations, and ethnic and cultural minor- 
ities generally. ''The so-called canon of 
Western civilization consists in the official 
publications of this system of oppression," 
Searle wrote. According to cultural radicals, 
he noted, it ''has to be abolished in favor of 
something that is 'multiculturaP and 
'nonhierarchical.' 

Searle thus signaled to the nation's high- 
minded literati and upper professoriate that 
all was not harmonious in the curriculum and 
campus ethos. Moreover, he asserted the main 
violations of taste and free inquiry were 
coming from self-proclaimed scholar-activists 
on the cultural left. In essence, he reminded 
us that Allan Bloom's much vituperated 
against The Closing of the American Mind made 
some valid points about an emerging "polit- 
ically correct'' orthodoxy. 

In February, The New Republic^ editors 
dismissed multieulturalism more tartly: 

''multieulturalism" holds that the 
traditional idea of free thought is an 
illusion propagated by the spoilers of 
freedom, by the relations of power that 
obtain in any given society. It holds, 
more specifically, that the old liberal 
notion of freedom is only a sentimental 



mask (jf a power structure that is 
definitioruilly oppressive of those who 
are not while Western males. And this 
ideological and tnethodological principle 
is not merely a cautionary note to be 
taken into account when .studying the 
( ilablished texts of Western civilization; 
it is, in the hands of the "multicultu- 
ralists," the very meaning of — the 
deepest truth about— those texts. 
Thus, the editorial continued, in the view 
(jf group- or cause-minded obsessives on 
campus: "The university should therefore be 
devoted to blowing the whistle on those texts, 
to replacing them with those that identify and 
transcend this white male oppression, and 
indeed go beyond mere study to the actual 
defeat of tht- racial and sexual structure of 
society at large," 

It is not suprising that multicultural 
activists and others who think of themselves 
as preternaturally "sensitive''' in cultural 
affairs may feci betrayed by commentaries like 
Searle's and The New Republics. The criticism 
is coming from tlie liberal magisterium. It 
won't do to blow it off as fascist or pig-brained. 

Increasingly, the monitoring of obligatory 
public attitudes on campus disturb sensible 
people allergic to intellectual bullies. "What 
the 'muliiculturalisl' criticism of the canon 
fails to grasp is that the canon is itself a 
cacophony, that it teaches not certainty but 
doubt, that it presents not a single Western 
doctrine about the true or the good or the 
beautiful, but an internecine Western war 
between different accounts of those values," 
77ie New Republic editorial concluded. 

Weasel words like multieulturalism, self- 
esteem, canon, sensitivity^ and diversity are no 
longer shining verbal talismans. Nonetheless, 
the idea of a sinister, inherently corrupt, and 
exploitative European culture has many 
friends in positions of eurricular power and 
influence, for example, in the New York state 
department of education and the Portland, 
Detroit, and Washington, D.C. schools. 

Welcome winds of reason are prevailing 
in some urban areas. On March 4, the Los 
Angeles unified school district — comprised of 
over 600,000 students, 63 percent of whom 
are Hi.-ipanic and 87 percent nonwhite — 
allowed local schools to purchase the contro- 
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ver&ial Houghton Mifflin series. This local 
action signals the deserved v'jtory of Califor- 
nia's social studies textbook refornn effort, 
which has involved the state department of 
education, historians and educators, and 
publishing executives over a five-year period. 

Readers of the Review will remember that 
these Houghton Mifflin books were adopted 
by the state last October after concerted 
efforts by group activists to trash the books 
on account of their alleged Eurocentrism, 
religious and ethnic insensitivity, exclusion of 
homosexual biography, and more. What 
readers may not know is that the battle against 
this series has continued at the local level. 
The Los Angeles school board, departing from 
its usual practice of permitting schools to 
decide for themselves whether or not to buy 
state-approved texts, reviewed the series in 
response to complaints. The unanimous vote 



GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
NON-WESTERN WORLD: 
Toward An Authentic 
Multiculturalism 

By Dinesh D'Souza 

Dinesh D'Souza is the author of Illiberal 
Education, a new and acclaimed booh on higher 
education^ the place where most ideas in schools 
originate. In the passage below, excerpted with 
permission from an article in the Spring 1991 
issue of Policy Review, D'Souza explains what 
a truly multicultural humanities curriculum 
might strive for, then suggests some possible 
additions to reading lists that range from the 
Upanishads and Koran to Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez's Love in the Time of Cholera. 

Since the race and gender viewpoints of 
the new advocates of multiculturalism 
and diversity find little support in other 
cultures, it seems reasonable to expect that 
these cultures would be roundly denounced 
as even more backward and retrograde than 
the West. But, for pc'*tical reasons, this is 
totally unacceptable, since the developing 
world is viewed as suffering the same kind of 
oppression that blacks, Hispanics, women, and 
homosexuals suffer in America. It is crucial 
for the activists to maintain victim solidarity. 



in favor of the series leaves activists twisting 
in the wind and their orchestrated attack on 
California's effort to improve the history 
curriculum and social studies textbooks in 
shambles. Los Angeles is a larger textbook 
market than a majority of states. 

Los Angeles' decision may suggest the 
centrist character of the nation at large, even 
in areas where there are nonwhite majorities 
in the public schools. This textbook action is 
important and good news from the nation's 
second largest school district, and a district 
that is truly multicultural in composition. 
California's experience proves that curricular 
extremists cannot be satisfied, since they are 
invested in conflict and confrontation. But the 
state has also demonstrated that cultural 
anger, group intimidation, and flimsy kinds of 
historical revisionism do not necessarily sway 
steady minds. 

As a result, instead of being subjected to 
charges of misogyny and prejudice, non- 
Western cultures are ransacked to find 
"representative" figures who are congenial to 
the Western propaganda agenda — then, like 
Rigoberta Menchu, they are triumphantly 
presented as the '^repressed v )ices" of 
diversity, fit for the solemn admiration and 
emulation of American undergraduates.... 
University leaders who are committed to an 
honest and critical analysis of other cultures 
should replace ersatz multiculturalism with a 
better alternative. A serious and authentic 
multicultural curriculum would satisfy three 
basic criteria. 

First, it would study non-Western ideas and 
institutions in relation to, and not as a 
substitute for, the great works of Western 
thought. Educated citizens should know the 
philosophical, historical, and literary basics of 
their own culture. Just as an educated Chinese 
would be familiar with Confucius, so it is 
imperative that Americans know something 
about Thomas Jefferson and the Bible. Indeed 
students are better equipped to study other 
cultures when they have critically reflected on 
their own, because they then have a basic 
knowledge against which to compare new ideas 
and new experience; indeed, they are in a 
position to develop standards of aesthetic and 
moral judgment that transcend the conven- 
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tions of any particular culture. 

Second, a multicultural curriculum should 
teach the ''best that has been thought and 
said'' in other cultures. It should not be 
arrogantly assumed that Western thinkers 
such as Plato and Aristotle should be studied 
to determine whether their ideas are true or 
false, while the people of Asia, Africa, and 
Ijitin America should be studied just for their 
social and economic anthropology, and 
particularly for their victimization at the 
hands of the West. Non-Western teachers 
such as Confucius, Mohammed, and Zoroaster 
advanced controversial theses about human 
happiness, hov; society should be organized, 
and the role of women. And these deserve to 
be taken seriously, which is to say, subjected 
to the same critical scrutiny as Socrates and 
Rousseau. 

It defeats the purpose of multicultural 
education to cater to the political prejudices 
of Westerners. In fact the greatest advantage 
of such education is that it performs a similar 
function as a serious reading of Western 
classics: it helps to liberate American students 
of the late twentieth century from the 
provincialism of the moment. Just as the 
classic texts of Th\icydides, Dante, and 
Shakespeare draw us backward into time, 
providing a rare glimpse into the minds and 
lives of the past, non-Western classics draw 
us across the boundaries of space, providing 
us with an experience of the way other people 
think and live. It is no argument against these 
texts that they do not always speak directly 
to the passions of the moment; their benefit 
is that they provide spiritual, intellectual, and 
emotional encounters otherwise unavailable to 
us. And at their finest, they illuminate the 
enduring questions of life and love and death 
with which all human beings, past and present, 
native and foreign, have ever grappled. 

While non-Western classics may be taught 
for their powerful, if controversial and 
unfashionable, vision of an alternative v^ay of 
life, a third principle for multicultural 
curricula should be political and cultural 
relevance. This does not contradict earlier 
points — it simply means that Americans 
should study other civilizations both for what 
is timeless about them, and for what is timely. 
By learning about societies that vitally 



intersect with the West, students can better 
prepare themselves to deal with the most 
pressing challenges of a global society. 

As the world becomes a smaller place, great 
political and social currents from different 
societies are likely to come into increasing 
contact and collision. Three of these are Asian 
(especially Japanese) capitalism, which has 
proved so successful in world markets; the 
rapid spread of Protestant evangelicalism and 
democracy throughout traditionally Catholic 
and autocratic I^tin America; and Islamic 
radicalism and fundamentalism, perhaps the 
most formidable ideological opponent of 
Western liberal democracy in the aftermath 
of the Cold War. Students should consider 
such questions as why the "age of secularism'' 
has produced such a powerful religious revival 
in the Arab world; what relationship, if anv. 
Islamic fundamentalism bears to American 
fundamentalism; how free churches and free 
elections will change the landscape of Hispanic 
culture, and indeed of the Americas; and 
whether the Confucian ethic of East Asia is 
as advantageous for capitalism as the "Prot- 
estant ethic" of Max Weber. 

COLUMBUS AND 

THE QUINCENTENARY 

Next year, the nation and hemisphere 
will commemorate the five-hundredth 
anniversary of Columbus' landing on 
San Salvador island in what are today the 
Bahamas, thus beginning the most astonishing 
cross-cultural event of the millenium. This 
Quincentenary is destined to be a controver- 
sial affair, reifying much of the multicultural 
rhetoric of the moment and providing a sample 
of opinion on the European discovery and 
conquest of the Western hemisphere. The 
landing has more than its share of modern- 
day antagonists. Plans are afoot to blockade 
harbors when replicas of the Spanish caravels 
arrive. Some constructive and not-so-con- 
structive thinking on the interpretation of the 
subject is now underway. A number of edu- 
cational and religious agencies are preparing 
I . ition statements and resolutions for 1992. 

Last fall, the National Council for the Social 
Studies, sympathetic to multicultural revision- 



ism, convened a panel of historians and * 
curriculum planners to debate the subject. 
One participant called for "the development 
of positive models for teaching multicultural 
values in a pluralistic society in an interde- 
pendent world/' exhibiting the conventional 
rhetoric of the field. In observing the 
Quincentenary, the NCSS is trying to single 
out a number o^ key points for educators to 
bear in mind as it prepares an official 
statement to be released later this spring. To 
the good, social studies organizations includ- 
ing the NCSS acknowledge the magnitude of 
the event in terms of demography, genetic 
mingling, diet, and what today we'd call 
geopolitics and geoeconomy. 

This emerging position includes the already 
well-known fact that Columbus did not 
discover a "new'' world. It considers the 
misfortunes of European expansion into the 
Western hemisphere, as do most leading 
textbooks. European diseases to which native 
Americans were not immune, for example, 
took a lethal toll. Furthermore, the voyages 
were not just a "European" phenomenon, 
since much of the technology that made 
Columbus' voyages possible — compass, gun 
powder, sail and stern-rudder systems — came 
from China. Less convincingly, the NCSS 
asserts that the America (and Africa) of 1492 
was inhabited by peoples with societies as 
complex and diverse as European cultures. 

No one in multicultural precincts seems to 
regard the European discovery of a heretofore 
unknown hemisphere — for that matter, the 
Age of Exploration — as a bold or glorious 
achievement. Yet the NCSS seems to be 
steering clear of Manichaean extremism, and 
its early positions emphatically do not use the 
Quincentenary as an opportunity for a 
Europhobic tirade. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for 
a major Protestant council, which has adopted 
a resolution taking Columbus' landing to be 
a truly fiendish prelude to contemporary 
political ills here and abroad, including racism 
and inequality. This statement asserts that the 
traditional view of Christopher Columbus 
"cosmetically coat[s] the painful aspects of 
the American history of racism." 

The European "invasion" of America, it 
argues, led directly to slavery and genocide, 
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as well as "ecocide" and economic exploita- 
tion. The invasion is the "direct antecedent" 
of present revolutionary struggles in Central 
America, it claims. Even Europeans them- 
selves do not get off the hook: "For the 
descendants of the European conquerors the 
subsequent legacy has been the perpetuation 
of paternalism and racism into our cultures 
and times." With exquisite self-loathing, the 
resolution blames the church for accompany- 
ing and legitimizing the conquest, calling upon 
organized religion to "repent of its complic- 
ity" in this "historical tragedy." In the light 
of 1492's consequences, the council calls for 
general "reflection and repentance," advocat- 
ing what seems to be a sort of national 
mourning. 

It remains hard to believe that such 
simplistic, historically inaccurate, and de- 
pressingly predictable allegations capture the 
minds of otherwise intelligent people. Is 
Columbus' landing to be interpreted as a 
cultural encounter of Europe and a bewilder- 
ing variety of native American tribes and 
civilizations? As an invasion with devastating 
consequences for indigenous tribes and 
cultures? As a discovery by Europe of a 
unknown continent that has shaped like 
nothing else in history global development and 
human civilization for five hundred years? 
The correct answer, of course, is all of these. 

The story of Columbus and the Europe^^n- 
ization of the Western Hemisphere between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth century is too 
compelling, important, and interesting to be 
reduced to a grim case study of European 
oppression and imperialism. Millions of people 
living from Anchorage to Buenos Aires might 
even argue that European civilization has 
immeasurably enriched their lives, bringing 
them modern medicine, sanitation, transpor- 
tation, communication, and more. 

Columbus and the Textbooks 

When it comes to the Columbian event, 
among fastidious multiculturalists, phrases 
like the "Age of Discovery" and "celebration" 
are naughty words. Still, the harshest judg- 
ments illustrated above are not to be found 
in major books for elementary and secondary 
school students. 

Many social studies textbooks still have 



chapter headings like "Brave Explorers'' and 
"Daring Discoverers/' Other titles are more 
muted, such as "Spanish Arrival in the 
Americas." In no texts, so far, have words like 
"ecocide" entered the picture, even though 
we may expect some strenuous efforts during 
the next two years among some curriculum 
planners to obtain compensatory revisions in 
texts. In fact, some strides in the subjects of 
Columbus and European exploration have 
been made. A recent arrival in fifth grade 
history. D.C. Heath's Exploring America's 
Heritage, is part of a 1991 series. The book 
outpaces many standard texts used in elemen- 
tary-level American history, reflecting ongo- 
ing improvements in the new generation of 
elementary social studies texts. 

Exploring America's Heritage incorporates 
new thinking about European expansion and 
Christopher Columbus' adventures with some 
finesse. "Europeans.. .claim that they had 
found a 'new world.' But people had been 
living in the Americas for thousands of years. 
To these people, the Europeans were from a 
new world." it reads. After attention to 
geography, native American cultures, Europe- 
an expansionism, and the quest for new trade 
routes to Asia, the book brings Columbus on 
to the historical stage. He cuts an impressive 
figure: "With his red hair, blue eyes, and 
freckled face, the young dreamer was often 
seen gazing out on the water," says one 
passage. Later, the book reads: "On Friday, 
October 12, 1492, at two o'clock in the 
morning, a sailor suddenly sighted land in the 
moonlight.... Columbus landed, raised the 
Spanish flag, and claimed the island for Spain. 
The scenery was fresh and green. Flocks of 
brightly colored parrots chattered in the 
trees." 

The book does not shrink from the ill- 
effects of European colonization. It states 
bluntly that "many Indian ways of life 
passed — like the torn feather — from the 
earth." It commemorates the millions of 
Indians who died under Spanish rule: "Some 
Indians died in battles. Others died from being 
used harshly as slaves. But millions of Indians 
died from the diseases the Spaniards unknow- 
ingly carried to the Americas. Because the 
diseases were new to the Americas, the Indians 
could not easily resist them. Typhoid fever. 



measles, and smallpox were the greatest 
killers." Thus the book at once explains a 
historical tragedy and distinguishes it from 
"genocide." 

Two new textbooks with 1991 copyrights 
are designed for use in American history in 
eighth grade and high school classes. Like 
virtually all texts today, Scott, Foresman's 
America: The People and the Dream devotes 
considerable attention to pre-Columbian 
cultures and events before coming to Colum- 
bus' journeys to the west. Again, Columbus' 
story receives vivid treatment. "His sailors, 
fearing starvation, began to grumble. After 
more than three weeks without sight of land, 
nerves strained to the breaking point," one 
passage says. "Some sailors mocked Colum- 
bus, while others whispered of a plan to throw 
him overboard." 

Another book, John Garraty's The Story of 
America from Holt, Rinehart, adopted for 
eighth graders in California, has sufficient 
depth and rigor to make the book appropriate 
in eleventh grade courses. With an artful 
prelude, it moves more quickly than America: 
The People and the Dream to the Age of 
Discovery and Christopher Columbus. Instead 
of focusing on Columbus, Garraty — much 
better than many textbook writers — weaves a 
a rich tale of the explorers Balboa, Magellan, 
Pizarro, and Ponce de Leon. Thus the book 
crafts a full description of the Iberian 
explorers, shortly joined by the English and 
French, and even tackles the concept of 
"invasion." 

Many textbook passages on Columbus have 
genuine literary merit. The same can rarely 
be said of textbook summaries overall that fail 
to convey the grand sweep of three centuries 
between the 1490s and the 1790s, when the 
European explorers and their colonial des- 
cendants on all continents altered the world 
forever. But an inspection of American history 
textbooks reveals that the dark side of the 
European conquest of the Americas is includ- 
ed. On the other hand, and justly, Europe is 
not portrayed as Darth Vader. Given the 
consequences of the landing, perhaps the most 
surprising aspect of the story of Columbus, 
rich with narrative possibiilities, is that 
history textbooks do not set the episode into 
higher relief. 
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NOTED WITH INTEREST 

"A" In February, the executive board of the 
Organization of American Historians issued a 
statement regarding history curricula in public 
schools. Riven by the continuing debate 
between those who want concentration on 
Euro-American history and those who want 
a non-Western curriculum, the OAH gingerly 
walked the via media. The declaration pays 
homage to the therapeutic benefits of history 
(''self-esteem'') for certain oppressed groups. 
It does not make clear that the omission or 
misrepresentation of women, minorities, and 
other groups has been largely corrected in 
recent historiography. It hopes for a history 
where everyone and everything counts, ideally 
about the same, which is not the way the world 
has worked in the past and is not probably 
how it will work in the future. On balance, 
however, the statement is a useful effort to 
advance consensus and establish a solid center 
in curricular controversies marked by veiled 
political aims that reject time-honored prin- 
ciples of historical inquiry in order to 
reconstruct the past and advance ''new 
perspectives.'' Here are some highlights: 

History involves a continuing process of 
disco very ^ of reinterpretation, and of varying and 
often clashing perspectives. Thereforey great care 
should be taken to assure that the history taught 
in the public schools, whether that of racial 
minorities, women, and working people, or that 
of the whole society, be based upon sound 
historical scholarship.... 

The history curricula of public schools should 
be constructed around the principle that all 
people have been significant actors in human 
events.... 

A primary goal of history education is to foster 
mutual understanding and respect among people 
of different backgrounds and traditions.... A 
history that asserts or implies the inherent 
superiority of one race, gender, class, or region 
of the world over another is by definition *'bad 
history' ' and should have no place in American 
schools.... 

Whether the people of the United States regard 
themselves as one nation or many, or as some 
combination of both, most Americans will 
probably recognize that they share certain 
common traditions, values, and experiences 



arising out of their common humanity and their 
interactions with one another. These include our 
political and economic institutions, however 
imperfect, a mass culture that affects everyone, 
and a common entitlement to freedom, equality, 
and dignity. 

"A" Educators who desire the expansion of 
primary materials in history and social studies 
teaching should be aware of a new anthology 
entitled The American Reader, edited by Diane 
Ravitch of Columbia University. The compi- 
lation is eclectic and elegant, incorporating 
documents that move beyond political history 
into popular culture and literature. The 
American Reader includes chestnuts like the 
Declaration of Independence and the Gettys- 
burg Address. But it reaches out broadly into 
American folklore, including such items as the 
"Old Oaken Bucket," the hit song of 1826, 
and the lyrics to "Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean." Henry David Thoreau's essay on civil 
disobedience appears, as does Horace Mann's 
case for public education and Angelina 
Grimke's declamation against slavery. The 
book includes John Greenleaf Whittier's 
"Barbara Frietchie" and "The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic." Twetitieth-century selec- 
tions include the writing of Jacob Riis and W. 
E. B. Du Bois. Even Tom Hayden's Port 
Huron Statement and Bob Dylan's "Blowing 
in the Wind" make the scene. The hook is 
inventively illustrated, with the polished 
design of a trade book. Published by Harper 
Collins, this collection is a welcome addition 
that should appeal to librarians, teachers, and 
students. 

1^ The once dominant textbook publisher 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich is apparently to be 
bought by General Cinema, one of the largest 
movie-theater chains in the nation, for about 
$1.4 billion. HBJ publishes books for kinder- 
garten through eighth grade and owns Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, which publishes texts 
for junior and senior high schools. Since 1988, 
the former number-one publisher of instruc- 
tional materials has slipped to a number-three 
position after Macmillan/McGraw-Hill and 
Simon & Schuster. HBJ became heavily 
indebted in 1987 when it chose to escape an 
unwanted takeover bid from the British media 
magnate Robert Maxwell (who later bought 
Macmillan). It has ever since been considered 
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the sick man of the textbook industry; and 
textbooks are more important to HBJ than 
some other publishing houses. The company 
was almost certain to default on its debt before 
1993, and how to pay off bondholders remains 
a problem. The vultures have been circling for 
some time. The merger will give the Massa- 
chusetts-based theater chain control of many 
leading textbooks trade books, and scientific 
and professional journals. And with this latest 
deal, another independent publisher becomes 
part of an entertainment corporation. Text- 
books and other print media are increasingly 
held captive to diversified communications 
corporations that seem to provide much for- 
profit fare that is at the very least competitive 
with reading and book learning. What this 
means for instructional materials, general 
learning, and literacy remains to be seen. 
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deserve? The painler Paul (^augurn asked in 
his Tahiti tryptieh: "Where Do We dome 
From? Who Are We? Where Are We (;oing?^^ 
These remain, Robert doles reminds us in The 
Spiritual Life of Children (1090), "tlie eternal 
(jiieslions children ask more intense! v. unre- 
mittingly, and subtly than we sometimes 
imagine/' 

Syracuse I'niversity education professor 
(/erald Grant noted in The IJ'orld We Created 
at Hamilton lli^h (1988), parents and teachers 
are confused about values and moral (educa- 
tion. Many of them are convinced that 
moralit) is a stri(Mly individual matter, hence 
the popularity of values clarification, don.- 
cerning religion, "the ca>e has to be made 
anew that morality \> independent of religion 
and that religion is neither a neccssarv nor 
a sufficient just ificat ion for the most l.)asic, 
universal, ethical princi[)les," Grant asserted. 

The Issue of Religion 

VI' bile tins seems valid, the (|u est ion 
whether religion is a taproot of vital moral 
systems can.not be entirely ignored. As George 
Washingt{)n sai(J in his Farewell Address: 
"Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refiru'd education on mi'i(Js r)f prcndinr 
structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to (ex[>ect that national moralitv can prevail 
in exclusi(m of religious principle." 

Surely the .s/on- of religion—a fundanu-ntal 
infhuMice in sha[)ing the ideas aiul events of 
the American nation — has shrunk to nearl\ 
tujthing i[i school-level historv. For the last 
thirty years (^iucators have evade(J, denied, or 
undere'^t^^lat(M^ an impelling historical force. 
Hy ignoring its im[)(>rtance in human life and 
letters, they havt^ compounded confusion i)\cv 
values in (^lementary and secondarv schools. 

In 1986, a study by \ew York ('nivi^rsity 
professor Paul \"itz first called attention to 
lh(»se <'urrieular evasions. In contem[)orarv 
life, \'itz said, textbooks exhibit a "deep-seated 
lear of an\ form of active contemporarv 
( Jiristianily. (•sp(M*ially s^^ious, committed 
FVote<;!autism/' ext'cpl in [)ietures(|iie and 
(juainl design, as with the Amisb in Penns\l' 
vania. A wide ifleological spectrum of [)rom' 
inenf erhication groups have (M'hoed V'itz's 
complaint. 

I>ast year. Warren A. Nord, Director of the 



Program in the Humanities arul Human Values 
at the I niversity of North Carolina, wrote in 
Social Education, there is "a growing, now very 
brt)ad, consensus for incorporating a much 
greater study of religion into public education. 
Although there continues to be considerable 
concern about whether this can be done well 
in practice, there is widespread — and grow- 
ing—agreement in priru'iple that religioti must 
be taken seriouslv." 

"Our roots are to be fourul. Matthew Arnold 
told Us, in the Hellenism of Athens and the 
Hebraicism of Jerusalem. Of course 'our' roots 
are iu)w also to be found in the Meccas and 
Henares of various non-West(M'n religions as 
we bcconu^ an increasinglv pluralistic soci- 
ety.'' Nord said. "What cannot be doubted is 
that our ways of thinking about nature, 
morality, art. and society were once — and for 
man\ people still are — fundamentallv reli- 
gious, 'Mu\ still today in our highlv s'-cular 
world it is difficult even for the non-religious 
to extricate themselves entirely from the* webs 
of inlluence and nu\ining provided \)\ our 
religious past." Nord coru'luded: "To under- 
stand history arul literature one must under- 
>taml a great deal about religion: on this all 
agree. ( ]onse<]uerU ly, the relative al)sence of 
religion from hist(.ry textbooks is decplv 
troubbng." 

77/ e W 'a II Street Journal not vd this \ 1 a \- that 
'unlioly wars have broken out among parents, 
religious grou[)s and school boards" as 
{'ducators thr{)ughout the <M)untrv make 
efforts to bring religion back into the 
curriculum. It added, "Some critics contend 
the movement inevitablv favors America's 
[U'cdominant faith, Christianity, arul worrv 
^ueb teaching might be used to proselvtize. 
Others wonder about which of the world's 
.'^,000 religions will be imduded." (Califorrua's 
1987 social studies framework includes five* — 
C-hristiauity, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism.) Meanwhile, some parents who 
have raised their children to believe in one 
Cod object to the study of a smorgasbord of 
d(Mties worshipped around the world. 

Kxtremists of many viewpoints accuse 
textbooks of satanism or Christian advocacv 
or violations of Allah's honor. At the same 
time, what Hilton Kramer has called "moral 
[)anic" mounts among many parents and 
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VALUES AND TEXTBOOKS 

Parents want moral instruction in 
schools. What kind of instruction is a 
more controversial matter. As the 
nation's formal agencies of learning, public 
schools act as stages where broader cultural 
conflicts are played out. Here, citizens struggle 
to define crucial knowledge, public and private 
virtue, and decent behavior. Institutional 
clashes over authority, values, and ethical 
boundaries make school operations difficult, 
increasingly so. If a culture cannot define or 
share precepts about how citizens should 
behave, schools should not be expected to 
deliver fast answers. 

The New Republic has warned of "the 
prospect of decline that lurks in the erosion 
of the values" replaced by ''the endlessness 
of personal freedoms." To what degree is 
moral instruction impeded by the cult of self- 
determination and what Robert Nisbet has 
called the "twilight of authority''? By denial 
of the sacred and the progress of secularism? 
These are important questions, but they are 
difficult questions for educators to discuss. 
Moral education occurs informally, among 
familv and friends, on playgrounds more often 
than in formal lessons— by imitation, by 
example, by insight. During the early 1980s 
some educators looked to "great books" to 
convey moral ideals, a better vehicle perhaps 
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than "values clarification" curricula, which 
extol openness, caring, and other easy virtues 
of our times. But the classics only raise moral 
issues; thev do not bv themselves instill moral 
judgment. 

The heart of values only touches on 
classroom studies. Yet schools cannot avoid 
curricular and institutional definitions of 
social justice, individual entitlement, and the 
good life. The issues are basic: What is 
allowed? How shall we live? What do we 
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others who foci that piihlic $(*ho()ls and other 
cultural agenciej^ stand for values that are 
alien to Judeo-Christian teachings or must 
remain "value-neutral" hy law. Moreover, the 
[)opulari/.ation of [)syehology, the study of 
primitive cultures, and the illuminating 
diseoveriex of seience — all of which advance 
existential ex[)lanat ions as plausible as those 
found in the Bible and other sacred texts — 
have influenced many parents. Orthodox 
conceptions of creation, eterrtal life, and 
salvation ha\e lost their power to capture the 
imagination of many ordinary citizens. 

In En^rl r. I'itnlo (1062) the Supreme Court 
struck dowti a ^tale->pon>ored program of 
interdent)minatit)nal prayer in the New York 
publir >chi.>ol>, CM)V('rnn)ent "shouKi >tay out 
of the business of writing or sanctioning 
official [)rayer< and l(\ivc that pnreU rcligiou> 
function to the people t hcmsel ves and to those 
the pcoph^ choox* to liKik to for religious 
guidance/* stated Justice Hugo Black in tlu* 
majoritv opinion. In the singular dissent, 
Justi(*(' Potter Stewart retor'.ed that the state 
of New York did nothing exce[)t "to recognize 
and to follow the deeply entrent^hed and 
highU cherished sf)iritual traditions of our 
Nation.*' 

(*rwentV'nin(* years later, it is hard for most 
worldlv American> to accept the idea that the 
state might actualU havi' written [)rayer> for 
children to recite in schools, Kvcn many 
devout (!hri>tian> would doubt >\U'\\ educa- 
tional activity, irulicating the [)rogre>s of 
secularism in all (]uart(T> of American society 
during the \i\>\ generation or two.) 

Kdu<'ator> int(M-preted Kngel v. I'italc to 
mean the\ >hould avoid nu^ntionitig religion 
even in aca(lemi(* wav-^. Many teachers totiay 
believe the\ are prevented by law from talking 
about morals or virtu(». which they take to be 
religious t(^aehing. 1'<*xtbook publishers, 
concerned bv cf)titrovcr>ies and lost re\enues, 
made matters \snr>c hy moving religion 
outsid(» the humaniti(»>. 

But the struggle for religiou> lihert\ — 
indeed liberation from established orthodox- 
ics — ^trike> the dominant (»hord in American 
history textbooks. Once this [)oint is nuide, 
custoniarilv with the earli(^st s(Mtl(*rnents am] 
the Bill of Right>, the t(»\ts move on. V^'hat 
is not well explaitied is the t inu'-honored plac(» 



of religion in rtioral and civi(* life and how 
Ju(hu)-r.hristian belief has entered into the 
national calculus. Some newer world histories 
have made an effort to correct these omissions 
so a> to advartce multicultural ism. \'et what 
religion is — and the passions it invokes — 
remain crypti(\ Why? 

Public school> face a battery of conflicting 
moral beliefs. Thev o[)erate under constitu- 
tional rextraii. that render all student views 
and mo>t >tudcnt behavior permissible, even 
if disagreeable, "(faring'' educators ha\e 
shuddered ritually at the idea of adult 
dictation of moral standards to the young. 
Their habitual relativism is like a tic. The 
origins of thi> view go hack at least to 
Summrrhill (1Q60). a book bv the eccentric 
Kngiish progressive, .-\. S. Neill. SurnmerhU! 
f)rofesscd that since every child had unique 
creative impulses to be nurtured, children 
>hould be free from imfjcratives of normative 
information, imposed behavior, and entorced 
devotion to received morality. Neill held with 
grim self-righteousness that for a child to 
ac(M'pt a "readv-made code of morals is 
dangerou>." For Neill, "the first thing a child 
shoubl learn i> to be a rebel." 

Sin<M' the P)60s. many forward-looking 
tdcrgy in proniiru^nt churches, >ynag()gues, 
and diocoe> hav(^ seemed end)arrass(^d or 
bored bv Mosaic law and Scri[)ture. Honest 
folk who cling to honorable values of sobriety, 
hard work, thrift, and rexerencc understand 
that values that hav(^ colonized fashionable 
()[)inion and thought since the 1060s are 
hostile to — and mocking of* — the very things 
they cherish must. 

"Traditional values geiierally have been 
seen to revolve around commitments to the 
larger communitv — to the familv, to [jarcntal 
re>[)on>ibility, to country, to the work ethic, 
to sexual restraint, to self-control, to rules, 
dutv, authority, and a >table social order,'' 
Tlu)nias Byrne Kd>all with Mary D. Edsall 
wrote rec(Mitly in The Atlantic Monthly, "The 
(Competing S(^t of insurgent values, the focus 
of rights-oriented political ideologies, of the 
rights revolution, and of the civil-rights 
rtu)vemeut, has been largely concerned with 
the rights of the individual — with freedom 
fr(UTi o[)[)r(»^>ion, from confin(»ment, from 
hierarchv, from authoritv, from stricture. 
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from repression, from rigid rule-making, and 
from the status quo/' 

Prevailing sensitivity toward religion in 
schools intimidates every self-protective 
teacher or administrator who loathes the 
prospect of being caught in a hysterical legal 
controversy. The issue inexorably lands — not 
very civilly — in the nation's courts. If judicial 
remedies seem awkward or draconian, they 
nonetheless have considerable influence on 
the tenor of the classroom by signal and 
subtext. 

The majority decision in Stone v. Graham 



A VIEW FROM WASHINGTON 

In J9HQ. (he I'.S. Dcpartmvnt of Education 
summarized the proceedings of a conference 
— entitled ''Moral Education and Character^' 
that considered these controversial subjects and 
even nondered whether there was a federal role 
in the area. Some highlights of the summary 
follow: 

Inevitably, moral education is part of the 
normal sc'liool dav. StUfients and (ca<*hcrs 
trust one another to [)repare for and attend 
class so that they ran learn together. Tht* 
school requires obedience to the rules so that 
activities can he conducted. A teacher breaks 
up a fight on the playground, and later tells 
his class about when he was a child and saw 
his father stop a fight, and how he felt proud 
of his fatherV action. 

Since the founding of our republic, people 
have debated about hc>w children should be 
taught moral values, who should teach them, 
and what values should be taught.,.. Moral ed- 
ucation concerns learning about good con- 
duct. It is about the development of character, 
the stable qualities of a person that are 
revealed in his or her actions. 

Frequently, people adopt a simplistic view 
of morality. They think it only concerns lying, 
sexual misbehavior, and cheating. But one 
conferee suggested that moral judgments are 
manifest in almost every action we take. Such 
judgments are expressed in what he termed 
the "voices of conscience''.... 

It is a mark of character whether the 



(1980) reflects secular reasoning regarding the 
posted presence of the Ten Commandments 
by law in Kentucky classrooms. The case is 
memorable since the Decalogue is the set of 
ethical principles derived from Mosaic law in 
the thirteenth century B.C. and was the 
epitome of legal and priestly traditions in 
Judaic culture by the eighth century B.C. It 
describes the basic conditions for a commu- 
nity in relation with God. For most Ameri- 
cans, the Decalogue seems fundamental to the 
moral tradition of three millenia, a tradition 
that the Court ruled out of modern bounds: 



individual takes care to perform such everyday 
actions well. If we present morality or ethics 
to children in ways that include this sort of 
performance, then moral education and 
conduct become a constant concern, not one 
restricted to occasional momentous deci- 
sions.... Neither the public schools, the 
Federal government, nor the social majority 
is entitled to impose a specific view of morality 
on children of dissenting parents. 

Certain features of morality are so taken for 
granted that people tend to focus on the 
controversial aspects, such as the role religion 
should or should not play in moral education, 
and overlook what everyone accepts.... 

Many religions are practiced in the United 
States, and opinions about the proper role of 
religion in moral education are as diverse as 
they are complex. While participants acknowl- 
edged that public and private school? face 
different kinds of issues, they generally agreed 
that religious convictions have a bearing on 
moral convictions, and thus are a natural part 
of discussions about moral education. The 
conferees noted that controversy over religion 
could easily become a source of concern, but 
they also realized that ignoring religion makes 
no sense. 

In their discussions, panelists identified a 
number of ways in which religion might 
legitimately appear in public schools, since the 
Supreme Court has made a Constitutional 
distinction between teaching religion and 
teaching about religion. Teaching about 
religion is Constitutional, but in practice it 
may be difficult to do one and not the other. 
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Held: ...posting the Ten Commandments, 
which do not confine themselves to argua- 
bly secular matters, is plainly religious in 
nature, and the posting serves no consti- 
tutional educational functioti.... This is not 
a case in which the Ten Commandments 
are integrated into the school curriculum, 
where the Bible may constitutionally be 
used in an appropriate study of history, 
civilization, ethics, comparative religion, or 
the like.... If the posted copies of the Ten 
Commandments are to have any effect at 
all, it will be to induce the schoolchildren 
to read, meditate upon, perha^ s to venerate 
and obev, the Commandments. However 
desirable this might be as a matter of 
private devotion, it is not a permissible 
state objective. 

While fair-minded scholars may appreciate 
this logic, even if thev disagree with it, to the 
faithful, that is, to millions of Americans, such 
judicial wisdom may be myopic. Stone v. 
Graham presents a breathtaking departure 
from the past. F^en though it includes an 
affirmative view of teaching about religion, it 
^uggests to students and t(Mch(*rs that no 
moral code is absolute or sacred. 

Today the Lnited States still overwhelming- 
Iv conforms to religious sentiment and sacred 
will, and in many different varieties, mainly 
but not just Judeo-Christian. Presidents are 
sworn in with their hands on the Bibhr. The 
state supports chaplains in the armed forces, 
('hurches, temples, and mosques exist in a 
privileged fiscal position, virtually exempt 
from taxes and government rule. 

The nature of the supermundane may be 
argued, and the ineffable wonder of aborig- 
ineal man may be missing from daily life in 
contemporary New York or Los Angeles. But 
from religion spring provisional explanations 
for design in nature and for a cosmos endowed 
with creative energy. As University of Virginia 
so(*iologist James Dwison Hunter notes, 
religion has long prr/vided "a stable set of 
moral coordinates to guide everyday life, as 
well as mechanisms to help the individual cope 
with the traumatic experiences of suffering, 
pain, and death.'' Thus the study of religions 
and their existential answers is too important 
to excise from the curriculum and textbooks. 



What About Instructional Materials? 

Any sensible person knows that textbooks 
cannot in themselves teach values or morality. 
"All forms of moral education which relegate 
it to techniques that can be taught in a few 
classes a week are suspect, particularly if a 
program like values clarification is seen as an 
activity in which adults engage only as 
facilitators,'' Gerald Grant has warned. 

Quite likely, educators looking for instruc- 
tional materials will encounter guides similar 
to those such as How to Plan a Program for 
Moral Education (1990), issued by the Asso* 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. It is not hard to gather some 
idea of moral education's typical contours and 
conventions from this widely distributed 45- 
page booklet. 

The ASCI) view is pedestrian and well 
meaning, and as is usual in such lessons, 
pragmatic in its motives. "We surely don't 
want young people running around in destruc- 
tive groups. We don't want them into drugs, 
alcohol, or crime. We don't want them teasing 
others, speaking disrespectfully, withdrawing 
from their families, or cheating on their 
schoolwork," the guide asserts. ''Healthy, 
balanced humans, no matter what the culture, 
seem to experience more inner satisfaction 
than when they lie, reject others, or do sloppy 
work." 

The problem is that this guide and others 
like it have great trouble defining boundaries 
of normative behavior. The text is full of soft- 
focus jargon. It aims to create students who 
"practice living intelligently, self-responsibly, 
and with integrity," but it never comes within 
an inch of explaining what all this means or 
how it is to be achieved. Its prescriptive 
conclusion calls for "activities" that enhance 
self-esteem, exercise thinking skills, teach 
communication, and build healthful, collabor- 
ative learning climates. 

The booklet cites a 1988 ASCD commission 
definition of a "morally mature person" as 
one who: 

— respects human dignity — as by avoiding 
manipulating others and standing up for the 
underdog 

— cares for the welfare of others — as by 
enjoying helping people and working to 
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oorrert social injustic(*s 

— integrairs irjdividiial intcr('st> and social 

rosp()n>il)ilitii's — as by parlicipaliup in 

('onunuiiily projects and fulfilling personal 

[)rotnisc> 

— dernotihtratt^s inlcgrily — as by adniitlirig 
errors and avoiding situations that [)re*vcnt 
one fV(nn livirig true to one's own ^clf 
— reflects on moral choices — a> l^y (li^tin• 
guishing what can he don»* from what 
should be done and seeking the ideas of 
otli<^rs 

— seeks f)eaecful resolution of coIlfliel^ — 
a> by [n'onioting coinnumicalion in conflict 
situations and h^arning healthful ways to 
handle anger. 

Such a statertient i^ thiri grnd iiidceil. 
T*^xtnally, it leaves vast (]ui*stions unans- 
wered, itn'luding issue> of self-control and 
[)ul)lic order. A semiolician could lia\'e a field 
day. \\ hat (io we mean by "underdog" and 
"ct»rreet >oeial injustices"? And the (juestion 
must be asked, not facetiouslv. ha\'e the 
authors of thi> coda ever heartl of i'()loniu>'r' 
'rhi> non-rhetorical (juestion doe^ tu)l lead 
into a case for using "great book>" to teach 
mcM'ality. The\ don't. Hut the old courtierV 
advice to bi> >on, i.aerte>. and nian\' other 
passage> from elas>ie and contemporary 
literiiture at least raise ami a(]dress (|uestion> 
of value. 

Most social studi(*^ books, e\-en ci\ ic> texts, 
avoid tbe subject ol' values entirely. Or niore 
precisely, they approach values [)urely from 
the stand[)oint of indisidual rights ami self- 
determination. Sometimes texts curts\- t(j 
duty, for example, stressing the voting proce^s 
and the need for public "decision-making," 
The con\-enl ional me^sage in American 
history texts i^ suggested in the fifth gra(]e 
American history. The Ignited States and the 
Other Americas (Macmillan, 198.^), which 
declares that "the equal rights movement . , , 
will continue until all people in the Tnitetl 
Slates enjov full e(pial rights" and tiial "we 
nnisl choose what kind of world we want, and 
work for it," 

A large cohort of students satisfy social 
studies requirements by taking health, consu- 
mer, home economics, and life adjustment 
courses. Growing I p Caring, reviewed bv 
Harriet Tyson in this issue, is a representative 



book of this genre. In >uch hooks, word> like 
i^ood and evil, chardctcr and eni v fail to apj^ear. 
lnst(»ad, the>e "ju'act ical" tcxt> di^pen^e 
ad\icc on dating, gro<jming, avoiding drugs, 
AIDS prc\'enli<m. and hou to "gel along" in 
thr \N{»rld. Thc\- never suggot that originating 
>(jurce> ol" conduct av moral autluu'itv may 
reside outride the individual and "per>onal 
b(-t." 

T(j lind an cx[jli(*itl\ prc>cripti\ and hard* 
edged ircatnient of ethit>, we can turn t(j 
science. i\M'hap> becaux' >cientific inqnirx is 
con>i<lere(l more reliable than esthetics or 
jj(ditical philo^opln, such books are bolder 
than ba^ic -(teial >tUilie^ te\|v. Kn\ iroif flUMltal 
(Mbieati<»n is luir oi the niajor groNN'di area> 
ol the high ^-cbool l urricubnn. oft<Mi appearing 
a^ an elcctixc that can ^atisf\ either a >ocial 
'-tudie- or vcjrnee re(pi irement . 

Acc(»rdingl\ . Addixui \\ c>le\ ha^de\eloped 
a ne\N text lal led Kniinmmenttd Science: A 
Frameiiork for Decision M(ddng (1080), it 
intriMluces an unc<pn\(iral and aggrev^jxc 
\ able >\ >tem into il^ lc>><)n> on "t-nvircuuneu' 
tal etln\>. rile rentral theme id' thi> l)ook 
i^ that the time b»r action i^ running >hor(: 
(j\er[)opu!ation, roourre dej)letion, [Mdlution, 
neglert, ami indiHercnce are rapidK catching 
up with U-." it-> [ireface read-. The alarnii>t 
tone of thi^ book >eem:- coUjiled to the 
[)ro[K)-ition tiuit international capitali>m — tin- 
'-ingular meehani^m <d' global economic 
aeti \ it \ toda \ — had for \ ou. 

The >ection- in Knvironmentid Science on 
bard seien<'e are perlcctK adetjuate. -av , when 
tbe hook explain^ hou carbon dioxide i> 
created (U" \u)\s uater ccol()gi<'> operaif. More 
debatable i^ it'^ co\erage of <»ver[K)pulalion . 
malnutrition, inip»'riled uildlife, fouled water, 
non-reneuablc resource>, toxi»' -ui)>tance>, 
and hazardous wa^tc^^, which at the ver\ lea>t 
gi\■e^ a c<uitrover-ial \\e\s ol' the hunum 
eoiuiiti{Ui, Here i> a >aniple pas>age: 

The (*c(dogical crisis \> tbe >um of the 
interc(uinecled problem> ol' [)()[) ulat ion, 
<lepleti(ui, and [)ollution, Howe\er, a crisi> 
i)f the human ^pirit \> also evident. As manv 
[)>\rhologi>t- p(Hnl out. it is casv for p<*opl<' 
to e^cape into materiali>lic life-^tyl(»s. W ith 
e(]ual ea>e, nuui\ anu^ng us \ icw ourselves 
as apart frtmi ruiturc and irmnuru' to its 
lawv. Te(dui() logical advancement and 



('(■onoiiiic growth, wliicli havi' brought grcal 
|)r<)>jM'rily and improved liviti<: coiiditioiis, 
lia\(' lu'coiiK* the priniar\ *i()aU of society. 
Little lliou*;lit i> given to future ge?ieration> 
an<i the h)ng-terui heahh and \v(»ll-heitjg ol' 
the [)hinet. 

Aeeordiug to h'ni ironmrntal Scivncr, the 
indu>trial worhl operates with a "IVonliei" 
ethic." a "huniati-eeutered" view ihnl th(^ 
worhlV re>ources a> unhniit(Ml and natui*(^ as 
something to oNerconie. Tlie hook asserts tliat 
"tra<iit ional \\e>lern teachings" — nature 
exi>t> to >er\e humans — are at fault. This 
humanism and ""[iioh)gical iiiiprriali^nr' are 
the core M)nrce> oi environmental damage and 
other puhlic evii>. "W'e u^e tin' world to {'vcd 
the ^elf. We exploil the water, air, wihjlifc. 
nnn(Tal>. tiinher, ;nid >i>\\> to >er\e the ego,*" 
hjirirnnrrwritdl Srirncc intone>. Alter >lianiing 
the reader, it declare> iIk* need for a differei. 
and more enlightened outlook. Tlu» hook 
>eeni> inert to tlit^ Inige changes in (■ori>umer 
outlook (at least ann)ng nhddle-cla>s arid 
affluent people in the advanced indu^tiial 
nation>) that a t\Nent\-\ear environmental 
nio\cment has wrought. 

h'ru iron mental Scienrr call> foi- ">u>tain- 
ahle ethie>* of a eonununal kind that revoUe 
around the understanding oi limited >up[)li(^> 
of re>ource*', rer\ cling, cooperation with 
nature, and Inunan re>traint. It >eek> iH)thiiig 
\r» than human reiu'wal, apparetulv grounded 
in anli-ac(|ni^itive and pantlieij-tic premi>es. In 
>uc[i a world. ' We will no longi •* vearti for 
more or >eek to continut* onr euri'eiit level> 
of consuriiption. ' 

The hook hint- at the ^(df-de>t r net i \ e 
itr(dinat ioii> ol the human rac(\ al lea^t in it- 
pre>enl ^lale of nationalistic mind. The te\t 
segues Irom "sUstainahle (Mhics" into ihe 
issue of iniclear weapon^ and nucleai' warfai'e. 
detailing the blast effect of e\[)losi()n> and 
eifeets ol radiation e\[)osiu*e with gruesome 
(ietaii and "scientific" dispassiou. Thence it 
calls for a new glol)al economic s\steni" that 
includes a^ goaU po[)ulation reduction (hap- 
f)ily. "through attrition"), the reduction of 
arms ^ales. global cooperation, and, of C{)iu*n(\ 
"a ru'w ethical s\>1('mi based on sustainable 
ethics. ' .'^ncli \ iews extend well l)e\ond social 
stufiies ami ethics. They sceni nmch closer to 
a svstem of indt)ct rinat ion. 



FEELING GOOD ABOUT 
YOURSELF 

Croiiin^ I p Caring. (/leneoe/.\le(jraw-Hili, 

mo. 

B\ Harriet Tyson 

In March 1990, a star-studded [)ress briefing 
in W\s ^ork iiUroduced (/rotring I p (.'aring 
as the "first val ues - l)ased te>:t b(Jo k for 
adolescents'" and the onlv program of its kind 
on the market. While this claim is open to 
debate. gi\{Mi the [)l(Mliora of life adjustment 
texts in low-end social studies and health 
courses. Crou ing I p Caring \\\ high r(dief 
an ethical and beha\ioral model of everydav 
\alues. 

The briefing featured Kuniee Keuuiedy 
Sliriver. \ ice-president of tlu' Joseph P. 
Keinietiy, ,lr., Foun(]ation, and highlighted tlu^ 
publisher's rtdiance ou the Koundatiorfs 
school program, "('.(urununilv of" daring," as 
the basis for the book, 'I'lie [)ul)lisher asserts 
succ(\-'?-Li\ -association with the "(iommunilv 
of Caring"" program, which has "demonstrated 
significantly nu^re knowledge and less inclina- 
tion toward high-risk behaviors — drug addi<'- 
tiori. alcohol abuse, anfi adolescent s(»xual 
acti\ ity, among others" in twenty-five schools 
thrt)ughout the eountrv. 

Craning Cp Caring will appeal to middh'- 
class school [)erst)nnel who believe that the 
book might straighten out st)nu* troui)le-prone 
ad{)lesi'ents — [)robal)ly poor and minority — in 
junior and sern'oi' high schools. It aims to 
pi'esent lessons to cjuell the concern of adult.s 
who conl"r()nt student troubles and misbehav- 
ior that walk into school each morning. 
"( iaring" is the hook"s r(\'urring motif — 
(*aring about yourself— -vi ()re-condition for 
caring about others— caring about family and 
f"riends. about health, nutrition, environment, 
and the connnunitv. "X'alues," which ar(f 
conneete(j to "caring"* and "self"-w()rth," are 
mentioned fre(|uently but defined in vague 
wavs. 

^ es. there are "good" iuu\ "bad'' values, 
and the bor)k takes an affirmative stand on 
values i)f trust, r(^sponsibility, caring, respect, 
anti family, l ltimatelv, though, stu(]ents are 
a(U is(*d to decide what their own values should 
be. Numerous exercises in "decision-making ' 
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on a variety of issues an* sii[)p()sc(l to helf) 
stud(Mits invent or rcitivent tlieniselvos, 
apparrntly willioul roferenco to anything 
beyond the teenager's immediate street and 
V rid. Students are asked to wrestle with a 
e(.-. |)endium oC tlie siuall and large traumas 
eommon to Atnerican adoleseents in the late 
twentieth century: whether to buy a sweater 
or save money, whethei- to live with Mom or 
Dad after a divoree, wiietlier to break up a 
romance with a girl who demands too much 
of your time, whether to say "no'' to drugs 
or sex, whetiier to stay in or drop out of 
school. 

Too often, th(* hook's analysis of the pros 
and eons of such decision> amounts to a fitie 
calculation of self-interest. (P'or example; If 
1 move in with Dad, Mom will he angry and 
I won't have as mu(^h money, hut Til have 
time for mvself, eat out more, and be able to 
use Dad's VCR. If 1 stay with Mom, Dad will 
be angry and Til have to help out around the 
house, hut Mom is a better cook and I can 
have my own room and staN with the dog.) 

Growing I p C«rm^^ conflates two meanings 
of valm\ one of whi(.h means a desired ideal. 
The "values" that emerge in th(*S(" exercises 
are said to promote "self-wortli" — if the 
values are good ones. But wait! The section 
on self-worth says you are absolutely wonder- 
ful and unique just by being you: 'The 
wonderful thing about your worth is that you 
are born with it. You dor \ave to work for 
it. You can't buy it. An., because of your 
unique spiritual nature, you are able to reflect 
on your own value as a person. You can ask 
what it means to be you and why that is so 
important. You have self- worth, or feel good 
about yourself, when you recognize the value 
that you have as a person." 

Throughout the book, the text seems to 
alternate between ati endorsement of tradi- 
tional values and th(^ "I'm OK, You're JK" 
ethos of the 1970s human potP*^tial move- 
ment. Even when champioring traditional 
values, the authors rarely m.^ntion the sources 
of those values such as myths, religion, 
philosophy, history, and literature. The 
Founditig F'athers receive a paragraph in the 
first chapter. Tocqueville gets a paragraph in 
the last chapter, probably causing him to spin 
in his grave, since the book celebrates the kind 



oi" radical individualism that he saw as the 
greal(*st threat to American society. 

Religion — as a source of values, or as a 
reminder that [jcrscuial and utilitarian con- 
cerns are not the whole of life — gets e"en 
^horter shrift. TIk^ book defines "spirituality" 
as "the [)art of yourself that allows you to 
know you are alive and to feel the wonder 
of being alive." \X'hile sympathizing with 
(jlencoe/MeCiraw-Hill's fear of interdenomi- 
national warfare around a textbook adoption, 
it is nev(Ttheless impossible to fathom why 
"spirituality " need be deiined solely in terms 
of the self, and then in psychobabble. 

Growing Ip Caring carries much sane 
utilitarian advice about a narrow range of 
huin;wi ex[)crience. In the hands of a teacher 
with abundant self-knowledge, a deep under- 
standing of young people, and some perspec- 
tive on the American culture, perhaps the 
book eould help young people sail around 
hOMie of tht^ roeky shoals of adolescence. But 
it is easy to be skeptical of such instructional 
materials. 

Like the schools and the media, textbook 
publishers are in the habit of going with, not 
against, tlic grain of the culture, even il" those 
currents are ruinous. Growing Vp Caring 
proclaims that "To each his own" and "Do 
\our own thing" are .American values, in 
contrast to Japan, where "people learn to 
serve society first, not themselves," Yet it 
would appear that many of the perils of 
adolescence in America are related to the 
burden of inventing the self from sc:ratch, and 
the consecjuent hubris of the self-made man 
who worships his Tuakcr. 

Tocqueville observed that when people no 
longer rely on tradition or authority — both of 
which are virtually ignored in this book — thev 
look to peers to confirm their judgments. As 
Ainericans have banished those traditional 
sources of personal strength and independence 
from the public discourse, we have driven our 
te(Miagers into the arms of the peer group. The 
techniques and formulas proposed in the book 
to help teenagers resist peer pressures seem 
weak compared to the force of the values 
vacuum our culture has presented to thein in 
the name of freedom. Thus, the message of 
this book, albeit tempered by admonitions to 
care about your family, friends, and comma- 
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nity, seems to support the very trend toward 
separateness, self-centeredness, and vulnera- 
bility to peer pressure that it purports to 
counter. 

It is doubtful that many students will ever 
be asked to read Shriver's introduction, 
probably the best part of the book. She dares 
to use words like "souT' and "God'' in her 
essay. Shriver offers examples of love from 
history, literature, poetry, and the sacred 
books of all religions. She considers sacrifice, 



a concept that much of the therapeutic 
community believes to be neurotic. She talks 
about the horrifying suffering of millions in 
the rest of the world and its meaning for 
humane Americans. She mentions the dark 
side of human nature. If Shriver had written 
the textbook. Growing Up Caring might have 
been truly "the first values-based textbook for 
adolescents." 



Harriet Tyson lias wriuen widely on textbooks and 
values. 



The Spiritual Life of Children. By Robert 
Coles. Houghton Mifflin, 1990. 

For decades, the eminent pediatrician and 
psvchiatrist Robert Coles has allowed children 
to speak for themselves in describing their 
world and condition. Part of a celebrated 
series of books stretching over three decades. 
The Spiritual Life of Children is an oral record 
painstakingU compiled from interviews with 
children of various religious backgrounds. 
Coles follows children into Sunday schools 
and hospital rooms, listening to their efforts 
to make senile of the human experience. 
Surprising for a scholarly trade book, yet 
indicative of broad interest in the subject, The 
Spiritual Life of Children appeared on The i\'ew 
York Times best -seller list earlier this year. 

Coles begins his inquiry, taking Freud to 
task for dismissing religion in The Future of 
an Illusion (1927) as "fairy tales" fed by 
neurosis. He deplores the "gratuitous reduc- 
tionism we have seen relentlessly pursued 
these days in the name of psychoanalysis.'' 
For Coles, the metaphysical world is an 
unprovable actuality: all humans have spiri- 
tual lives, and from this hook, it is evident 
that children deal with eternal question:, early, 
and sometimes, with grt^at sophistication. 
(]oles declares that his approach is "contex- 
tual," not "scientific,'' based on observation 
and careful listening. 

Coles' subjects span the age from about nine 
toearlvadolcscence,that is,theyears when chil- 
dren are al)le to gras[) and become interested 
in things bevond themselves. Many musings 
in The Spiritual Life of Children are haunting 



and familiar. They range from fundamentalist 
to agnostic. Coles quotes ten-year-old Alice, 
whom he calls a secular soul searcher. Alice 
declaims, perhaps speaking for many Ameri- 
cans: 

"I might be saying the wrong thing. 1 
remember— it was last year — I saw the people 
next door coming home from church, and 1 
looked out the window after they'd left and 
I tried to ask God if they were right and we 
were wrong, because we never go. But how 
can vou talk with God? He doesn't talk to us! 
Daddy says some people hear His voice, but 
thev are hearing things! That's what he thinks. 
I tried to be serious, though, I said, 'All right, 
God, please, I'm young, and I'd like to know, 
so give us a signal, rne and my mommy and 
daddy.' I knew He wouldn't — and He didn't. 
I^ter, when I went to the park, I thought there 
might not be a God, but somehow we have 
this park and the flowers are out, and how 
did all of this begin, that's what I'd like to 
know!'' 

Coles reminds his readers of whatever faith, 
or of no faith at all, that they should take 
the issues that religion raises seriously 
because children lake them seriously. Some 
will be frustrated by Coles' disinclination to 
draw broad theories, principles, or conclusions 
from his interviews. If there is any fault with 
the book, it is that after a point the trans- 
criptions begin to pale in interest. The reader 
may ask: so what does this all mean? The 
absence of authorial commentary will leave 
some readers uneasy, wondering why Coles 
fails to provide more guidance to a perplexing 
and fascinating subject. 



TEXTBOOKS AND 

THE WORLD AROUND US 

What an "international perspective/' 
to educalioti means is unclear. An 
clastic term, it is different things 
to those who do agree that glohal and 
rnulticiilliiral study helongs closer to the 
ct'iuer of the riirriculinn. An international or 
gh^hal appioach: What is it? Is it to be 
historically and geographically based? Is it to 
affirm democratic values? Who will produce 
the needed textbo(.'ks? 

However these (] nest ions arc answered, 
young Americans must understand the polit- 
ical and economic universe that surrounds 
them. The rise and fall of the Chinese 
democratic movement, increasing Jaf)anese 
and German economic [)o\ver, ongoing turmoil 
in I.atin America and South Africa, events in 
Kastern Kuropeand the Soviet I'nion, and the 
1991 war with Iracj are l>ringing to an end the 
geopolitical arrangements of the recent past. 
How the I nited States [)lans to respond 
educationally to these ghjl)al changes remains 
to be seen. 

A dominant strain of international educa- 
tion incarnato conc(^ptH evt)lving from post- 
World War U concerns: for the reconstruc- 
tion of human relations and [)oliti(\Tl institu- 
tions, for national [)lanning, for [)lanetarv 
consensus. FVanklin D. Roosevelt's Four 
Freedoms — of speech, of worship, from want, 
and from fear— and the 1945 I riited Nations 
Charter capture this liberal and durable 
(hnrioeratii' spirit, an o[)timistic view of the 
future em[)hasi/ing human reason, interde- 
pendem'C. rights, and liberties. For al)out fiftv 
years, a wide range of community and 
religious organizations have em'ouraged the 
infusion of humanitarian beliefs idealizing 
peace and harmony in school curricula. 
Instructional materials and textbooks have 
long cham[)ioned global cooperation and 
cautioned auainst the perils of unbridled 
natioiialistiK 

I^irtisan sup|)ositi(nis sometimes impinge on 
subj(>ct matter. In 1086, for example. (Carlos 
K. (iortcs and Dan H. Fleming l)(»gan an essav 
about instructional materials in Social Educa- 
tion, a publication of the National (Council for 



the Social Studies: "World peace is becoming 
increasingly fragile as pressures of population 
growth and an imbalanced distribution of 
resources, the greater sophistication and 
spread of military technology, and the 
presence of nationalism converge to make 
even the most remote corner of the eartli a 
potential tinderbox for igniting nuclear 
conflagration/' The remedy, they asserted, is 
instructional materials that eschew "nation- 
alism" and "ethnocentrism.'' While Cortes 
and P'leming based their observations on dated 
sources and statements (e.g., a 1966 report 
declaring that "nationalistic bias is as 
persistent in today's schoolbooks as in those 
used a generation ago"), their point of view 
re[)resents a prominent strain of thinking 
among advocates of global studies and inter- 
national education. 

One 1989 curriculum model and resource 
package (i veloped by a southeastern state 
defin<^s glo[)al [)erspective as "an attitude — a 
value position — a recognition of commonali- 
ties as well as di\"ersities." This state curric- 
ulum guide calls for "pers[)ective conscious- 
ness/ which diminishes "conflicts of 
upiniun/' concluding that: "Dredging the 
deeper, underlying layers — the orienting 
beliefs, assumptions and <»x[)lanati()ns of time, 
space and causality, all largely uncons(Mous 
and un(fuesti(jned — is more significant." The 
guide's introduction calls for "state of the 
[)lanet'* awareness, that is, the envirornnental 
inter(le[)endence of humankind. It also 
ad\ocat(^s "cross-cultural" awareness, "devel- 
oping new methods, building on empathv" and 
also tfie art of "(rans[)cetion," a word vet to 
enter standard dictionaries, the "capacilv \o 
imagine oneself in another role within the 
context of one's own culture.'' 

Such vagueness does not augur a crisplv 
constructed or teacher-legible social studies 
curriculum. N()r does it suggest any authentic 
interdisciplinary venture that incorporates 
geography, world history, economics, civics, 
and foreign language. Multiculturalism aside, 
international (»ducatior\ may suffer in the 
I99()s from at least two impediments to a 
reasoned understanding of the world — 
utopianism and underestimation of the 
national record. 
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One ( urmit in iiloha! -tiidic- ami iiitrrriii- 
tional «'ciui*atii>ii. {i<)>^('>-.r<J <jt i ()>iriic ainl»i* 
licHi-. cii\(irft> \\>tA\' IVoni rcoiKuiiii- iralit\. 
It- (»ri_iiin> lie in iimlrr-landalih' f"<Mr- rnoii' 
ilian t\Nt'iU\ \car- (»M. trd 1)\ tratiic l*-^08 
(lil -jjill nff llir (ialil'oniia ''na-t ami -ucli l»<'-'t- 
l)(»ok> a- Kaclu'l t'arM>n'> .S7/r/;/ Spring 
(10()L!). \ \Ialtliii>ian iii<:lit iTiarr. ror('ra>t lu 
^'|M^^t^ and IcaiJiiij: rconorni-t > durinti tiic 
lOT.'^-Tl- rc'ci'^-inn and oil -horta^ic >nL'i!f'>h'd 
till' mil of indii-trial i'i\ ili/ation ami a coniiiiti 
i-ra '»! nia-- -tar\aliuii. \nlln)ritali\r >tndic- 
aruKHinrcd tlic ad\cril nl ^^lohal uanl ami 
cMi\ irnrurrciital rala-(rii|il)«'. For- -omt' fdin j- 
tor-. tlir jjcr'-ri\ rd horror- of dir iiilnrr made 
-irri[»K' jjrjli' N anaU-i- irrcl<'\aril. llic ''oti- 
<-crn- oj' tht' inornrni iridurcd a uto|)iaii 'a-t 
of snind. llir I'ir-t prioritN of" \%hii li \^a^ to 
inircnlucc a rooju'rali\<'. tran-national. altrr- 
riati\f' \i-iori rd tlif j)larirtar\ fuluri-. 

In SchoolifiL' for a (ilofurl Ai^r {H)T^^). j)art 
td till' influrntial (iootllad >\in\\ of -•■IuhjU. 
prid'i'--or- and (diarlotti- Andf-r-on 

articulated a jiliilo>r)jdi \ ot tMlncatioii l(>r 
world i'itiz('n-ln[t and (nitlinnl a -ct'iiaricj lor 
**\\orld-(riit«'r(Ml -i1k)o1>. * Aci ordinti lo lln- 
Xiidcr-on-. tlif idral -^rhool ucndd art to 
dt'\rlo|) uitlnn -tiidt-nt- the f-oinfjrtmrir- 
rt'tjiiirrd to li\r uittdli«!fntl\ and if-pon-iliU 
a- uidi\idnaU. Initnan ItfinL'-. oartldiiiij-. and 
nit'rnl)«M> ol a ulolfal -oiictv 

\\ liilf tlie Andcr-^Hi- inadt' irnn ii ol -tu- 
d('nt> a- inlial)itant- (d jilanct iiartli. tht'\ 
made no nirntuni <d tlir [j(»lit\ or loii-titii- 
ttonal irairn'\\ork uinlrr \\iiiili -tiid<'tit- 
artualU liM-d. or of tin- -(nir<'<'> of tlirir 
atlhi»'nr(». iri-urt'. antl tr*in(|uilit\ , \ nt-u atii" 
had r\r»l\t'<l thrtniLdi iiinvor-al thinkint: i fMi- 
-oriatit with tin- Vndt-r-on-' lioj)r-. <ino that 
-(►rritdiiiw rmh'd tht- trouhlinu rcalitii-- ol ion- 
t»*iiti<»u- nation.-tati'- anil iritil<'rial -<ari'it\. 

Ill till* \mh'r>oii-* irriaiiinrd Frrra Sdnnd 
nf th»' Intor*'. a ' h-.irrnni: nianaL'»'r — tra^hcr- 
Iia\<' r\ iilrntU hrni rrlrjiatod to an o[>()ri'--iM* 
and aulhnrrlanan jia-l — i'\|dain- that the 
i iirriiiil'irn tru- In -Ih-w **1iou u<' human- 
dfjirnd on tin- jdariot - natural r('-<inr<('- lor 
«£r*itil\in^ all loir need-. Thr-r iniludc 
j»-\i liolo^i* al iiocrU -ui h ii- our ircrd lor 
aifrction. liraut\. -rl 1 -art nal i/a t M)n . and 
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learning, as well as hiolojiical needs for food, 
water, air, and protection.'* In the lessons 
outlined for this idealized elementary school, 
iiine-vear-olds are working on a projeet. They 
are sending a set of lhaiik-you cards to the 
rain forests in Brazil, expressing appreciation 
for the oxygen the forests have eontrihuted 
to the air. 

Pretenliou>iiesb aside, this is all very nice. 
But onr- does not imagine a fast-track Japanese 
student, or for that matter, any Brazilian (diild 
doing the same thing in school. (^onceptuall\ , 
tlu>e le>>oiis S(HMn spongy and self-indulgent, 
a Mr. Softee of curricula, objectionable not 
bf.'cause lliev are wrong but because they are 
facile and ea>v. Arduous le--uns iti etymology 
OT Spanish grammar, in the river and moun- 
tain svstem:? of Asia, or the development of 
Kngli^h constitutional liberties are avoided, 
(nen a- tearher and -tudent may he led to 
believe that the\ are d(dving into subject 
matter more profound than that which 
ordinarv gt'ogra[jhv and histor\ lessons can 
jirovide. 

I. !ul<»restimation of the National Record 

A -econd current in international education 
remains neutral or hostile toward democratic 
ca[)italisrn. It is highly critical of the .American 
and Kur<ipean [)a>t and reflexivtdy ariti- 
militari>tic. Such curricula urge ">ensitivit\" 
to how l\S. culture i> viewed by other 
nationalitie^. e-[)ecially our country's adver- 
-arie.-. While peace and global harmony enter 
the (■()nce[)tual picture, the theme u^ually 
take- a [)e--imi>tic view of .American institu- 
tion> in bi^?tory and current affairs. In 
teaching about foreign [)uli<'y. the I .S. failure 
in \ietnam and the need to avoid rmclear 
incineration are two ba-ic curricular motifs. 

Olobal di^harmony. according to this 
a[)j)rf)a(di, deri\es mairdy from I .S. natiotiat- 
i-rn. expan>ioni>m. and imperialism. But thi- 
\ieu ignore- American e\portatioti> of human 
right>. im[)ro\ ement> in public health, and 
material prf)>f)erity U) many non-We-tern 
nation-. It ^eeru^ blind tov,ard the plea>ures 
of life in affluent -ocietie-, where even the 
relati\<d\ poor own automobiles, refrigerator-. 
■M\(\ tele\i-ion -et-. It o\erl()ok> the animus 
felt in the Third World toward th^^ I'.S. that 
deri\e> ^im[)ly from env\ and re>entment. It 
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forgets that the liberties and individual 
opportunities that democratic capitalism 
nourishes account for the continuing influx 
of foreign capital and press of millions of 
would-be immigrants into the United States, 
not to mention popular democratic fronts 
from Beijing to Tirana. 

Lessons that go far to stress America's 
misdemeanors fail to acknowledge that in 
much of the world the idea of human rights 
remains just an idea. In many non-democratic 
regimes, speaking unpopular or imprudent 
thoughts can lead to being tortured or having 
a price put on one's head. In the 1989 
Panamanian election, many Americans wit- 
nessed the spectacle on television of the 
opposition's vice-presidential candidate being 
savagely beaten, as one of General Noreiga's 
thuggish soldier-policemen stood idly by. Are 
such events to be viewed by American 
children as colorful quirks of local custom? 
Or, taking democratic privileges for granted, 
will young people just not care? 

Fundamental distinctions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union may 
attenuate, if optimists prove correct. But civic 
indifference toward democratic values repu- 
diates the condition on which government 
derives from the people. If citizen-based 
governance is no better, nor more successful, 
than non-democratic regimes, no reasonable 
basis exists to defend liberty and individual 
opportunity. \ny moral equivalence reflects 
an exhausted, defeatist strain in democracv, 
inert to and ungrateful for public protections 
and benefits, including freedom of speech, 
privacy, and due process sought by citizens 
in other parts of the world. 

It is likely that in advancing international 
education, the nation's leaders, the majority 
of parents, and teachers themselves envision 
a curriculum dedicated to basic subjects that 
give all students of all backgrounds a better 
idea of their place in the world — and the skills 
they need to operate successsfully within it. 
Properly constructed, international education 
would hinge on an authentic interdisciplinary 
approach building on geography, world 
history, economics, civics, and languages. 

Debates over the nature of international 
education remain f)art of a broader controver- 
sy inside the social studies and across the 



curriculum. Americans cannot seem to decide 
whether curricula should emphasize dissent 
and government error or celebrate national 
power and achievement, whether coursework 
should center on Western civilization or stress 
other cultures, and whether lessons should be 
historical or non-historical in design. Resolu- 
tion of such differences goes far beyond the 
scope of international education. 

In acting to increase student familiarity 
with the rest of the world and promote 
productive global learning, educators might 
consider four precepts: 

(1) Textbooks should explain in vivid ways ivhy 
the world and its many cultures are important 
to all American students. 

Textbooks today comprise something verv 
close to a national curriculum. What is 
included and excluded in such books does 
much to determine what is taught in class- 
rooms across the country, .^s is well docu- 
mented, lack of student interest in social 
studies derives partly from textbooks that fail 
to convey the drama and epic story of the 
global past and many-splendored cultures. 
Before international education can move 
beyond wishful thinking, texts in social 
studies and other courses need to provide 
lessons that are genuinely stimulating. 

(2) Textbooks should make history and geogra- 
phy organizing subjects. 

Social studies curricula need to strengthen 
the fundamental scaffolding of history and 
geography, acting as basic academic subjects 
on which international education can build. 
It is geography that explains where we are, 
and where others are, on Spaceship Earth. It 
is history that explains how the present came 
to be. Of our own nation. University of 
Massachusetts historian Paul Gagnon has said: 
"American history and ideas, and the vision 
and fate of democracy on earth, are not 
intelligible without a prior grasp of the life 
and ideas of Greece and Rome, Judaism and 
Christianity, Islam and Christendom in the 
Middle Ages, feudalism, the Renaissance and 
Reformation, absolutism, the English Revolu- 
tion, the PVench Revolution, and the compar- 
ative experiences of P^.urope and the United 
States in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries." 
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(3) Textbooks should consider the comparative 
evolution of political institutions and liberties. 

Lessons should include ihe emergence of 
ideas that underlie citizen-based governance, 
market economics, political toleration, and 
cultural pluralism, notably in the West and 
since 1500. Such political values demand 
frank comparison with regimes that operate 
under different standards, including totalitar- 
ian rule and assorted forms of zealotry. 
International education should not minimize 
the violent conflicts of human history, still 
with us, including the desire for unlimited 
power, religious purity, and racial domination. 
In presenting remedies for global conflict, 
coursework should not shrink from candid 
descriptions and evaluations of such modern 
aggressors as Adolf Hitler, Joseph Stalin, Idi 
Amin, Pol Pot, AyatoUah Khomeini, Saddam 
Hussein — and the political systems that allow 
them to gain power. 

(4) Textbooks should avoid subject bias that by 
design or accident frightens children. 

To students and reflective people of all 
nations and ages, it should be clear that 
nuclear conflict and ecological overload 
present the two macro-issues of the millen- 
nium. The response of social studies educators 
should not be apocalyptic. These complex 
issues are probably best treated by broad 
student understanding of science and econom- 
ics, not in classes where traditional social 
studies are replaced or excluded. Social 
studies do students no service when they 
are grounded in fear and alarmism. Nuclear 
weapons are hard for thirteen-year-olds to 
understand. In many textbooks and lessons 
complicated subjects are simplified to the 
point of misrepresentation. One leading sixth 
grade text describes acid rain by saying: 
"Imagine how houseplants would react if they 
were sprinkled with vinegar!'' If the bombs 
don't get you, the ozone layer and poisoned 
water will. Not to make light of grave 
concerns, the view of some "peace'' and 
"environmental" studies is nonetheless 
deterministic and overly bleak. It gives a 
despairing view of the future. Its unintended 
message to children may he nihilistic, provok- 
ing an unhealthy but natural response on their 
part to the hopeless condition into which they 



were born. No responsible educator wants to 
send such a signal, just as no responsible 
educator — however committed to global 
thinking — should believe that for humankind 
a magic, effortless, harmonious future is 
probable in the near future, hastened by facile 
course content. 

THE MULTICULTURE WATCH: 
A Statement from Albany 

On June 20, the New York state edu- 
cation department released its long- 
awaited report on multiculturalism 
and the social studies curriculum. Multicul- 
turalism has emerged as a central debate in 
the curriculum, not only in New York but 
across the country. Minority groups have 
increasingly demanded that social studies 
courses include more information about their 
cultural antecedents and contributions. The 
significance of the debate is hard to overes- 
timate. As The Mew York Times recently said, 
"the battle over the New York state social 
studies curriculum is fundamentally a battle 
over the idea of America. Is the United States 
a land where immigrants and minorities mute 
their separate histories and traditions and 
adopt a common, if amorphous, culture? Or, 
is it a land where ethnicity should be 
celebrated over and above any shared 
heritage?" 

Readers of the Review will remember that 
New York helped to ignite the multicultural 
controversv in 1989 when a task force report 
called "A Curriculum of Inclusion" gained 
instant notoriety, as it asserted that the New 
York social studies curriculum encouraged 
"white nationalism" and ethnocentrism. Beset 
bv widespread criticism, education commis- 
sioner Thomas Sobol empaneled a committee 
to review these charges and make recommen- 
dations for curriculum development. 

The new 97-page document, entitled "One 
Nation, Many Peoples: A Declaration of 
Cultural Interdependence," offers no great 
surprises. The committee deck was stacked 
with multicultural enthusiasts. The new 
report is essentially an imprimatur of the old, 
albeit with more moderate language and tone. 
Says its preamble, "The principle of respect 
for diverse cultures is critical to our nation, 
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and we affirm that a right to cultural diversity 
exists. \^'e believe that the schoolroom is one 
of the plaees where this cultural interdepend- 
ence must be reflected." 

The report's content is familiar and \ague. 
For example, it takes a> a unifying principle 
that "muitieiiltural per^ipeelives should infuse 
the curricijlunj."' Some of its propositions are 
both trendy and a little >cary: "The suhje(^t 
matter content should he treated as socially 
const riu'ted and therefore l<Mitalive — as is all 
knowledge.'* I rging that hislorv not he taught 
from a \\ estern perspective l)ut "globally/" 
the rc[)ort iiolc*^ that people called minorities 
in Am(*ri('a >hould he referred l() a> "[)arl of 
the worldV majorities." Overall, this guide to 
multiculturaliMTi is full of platitudes ami 
vacuous declarations. It advocates curriculai' 
reform^ alreadv widely a<'(M»f)led and dot^s little 
to advance uruh'rstanding of a complit'aled 
subject . 

Some member< of the committee i^^ued 
indivi(hial ^latement^ that imiicale the\ would 
have liked the document (o have taken a more 
ex[)licitK anli-W e^tern [)ei>pect i\ e, Oiaui* 
(ilover. a New ^ ork rit\ teacher. >aid. "The 
educational comiiuuiitN Meed> to know, ..the 
role of Kuropean ^^■holar^^hip in pronu)ting 
p^vrhological and lii-torical inferiority. ThcN 
need to know or to trv In und(^rstand how 
raci>m ha> irnpacled on chiliiren ol African 
de>eent and it^ relalion^ili[) to ^elf-eoncepi . 
economic, and ^oeiojogieal \ariable^. \^ rote 
Mi A. \!a/.rui. a profe^^or of luunanitie^ at 
State I ni\er>i(v of New ^Ork ,it l^inghauUon: 
"American children necfi to know that 
genocide was [)art of tin* birth of (hi^ ruition. 
The holfx'au^t began at luuiie. 

Th(^ re[)ort drew cogent criticism from three 
dissenting mend>ers of the conunittee. \\ bile 
noting that they did not disagre(^ with many 
of the report's buggestious. they felt that it 
was, in the words ol historian Keiuu'th 
.lackson of (!ohuTd)ia Tniversity. "politically 
and int(dlectuallv unwise for us to attack the 
trachtions, customs, and \alues which attract- 
ed immigrants to these shores in the first 
place." Said .|ack'^(Ui: "The [)eoph^ of the 
I rHt(»d Stales will recogni'/(\ (»ven if this 
committee does not. that everv viable nation 
has to have a common culture t(» survive in 
peace.** 



Historian Arthur Sehlesinger, Jr., con- 
(Mjrred: "The underlying philosophy of this 
r<*[M)rt, as I read it, is that ethnicity is the 
d(»fini ng experience for most Americans, that 
ethnic ties ar(* permanent and indelible, that 
the division into ethnic groups estabHsbes the 
basic struct ur(" of American society and that 
a main objective of [)ublic education should 
be the prote<'tion, strengthening, celebration, 
and perpetuation of etliuic origins and 
identities,... The bonds of national cohesion 
in the re[)ubli<* are sul'ficicntly fragile already. 
I'ublic education should aim to strengthen 
those boiuis. not weaken them." Sehlesinger 
said. 

"Our democratic id(>als have been im[)er- 
fectlv realized but th<^ bnig labor to achieve 
them and to mov(^ the American exptTinient 
from exclusion to participation has been a 
central theme of .American history. It should 
be a central theme of the New York social 
stuflit^s (Hirriculum. .And it is important for 
students to understand where these democrat- 
ic ideals come from.... Nothing is said about 
the influence of Kuropean ideas of demooracv, 
human rights. self-gov<^rnmcnt, rule of law." 

Harvard education professor Nathan Gla/.er 
atbied: "A conception of .American multicul- 
turalisu) that is true to its complex reality does 
not lend itsell <\isily to teaching <diildren and 
adoles<'enls. The\ want something more 
definit<\ the teachers want something nujre 
definite and sptvific to give them, the tests 
warU something more flefinitc on which to test 
them, ami so we fall into teacliing a lalse but 
easily transmissible picture of Anu^rican 
socit^ty. Ami since [)eople are shaped to sonu* 
extent by their education, we fall the 
danger, bv pres(nUing a conce[)tion of se[)arate 
and differerU groups fixed through time as 
distinct elements in our societ\-, of making our 
future one which conforms to our teaching, 
of arresting the progress of change and 
adaptation that have created a common 
society, a single nation. " 

N(M\ ^ ork has not de\ eloped an actual 
cnrrieulum framew{)rk. "One Nation, Manv 
Peoph^s; A Declaration of Cultural interde- 
pendence" is i\ ^et c)f recouunendations, not 
i' svllabus. It i'^ expected that the creation of 
curriculai' guidelines, instructional materials, 
and lesson plans will take nuuiy years, 
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(IIVITAS. a ciirriculuiii ("ranicwork h) he 
rrlcas(Hl this Septernhcr, is a guide lo 
ediH'atioii for olcnit'ri tary and >(M^ondary 
solujols. This ('()mpr(.*li(*iisi\ {* work, over TOO 
pages long, was developed under I he auspices 
ol tlie California-hased (leuler for Civic 
K<lucati()!i and Courieii lor t!ie Advaiie(»rnent 
of Cilizensliip in Washinglon D,('., with the 
eoo[)eration of niany education associations. 
Since 1088, the project has involved as 
authors a hu'gc lunnher ol prominent curi'ic- 
uluni experts, historians, and political scien- 
tist>. Thev have hrought sid)>}ance, accuracv, 
evenhandorlness. and intcdligence to the 
sometime^ o[)a{pie domain of civic ediieation. 
The units of the franie\vr>rk art* more iiUcl- 
lectuallv refined than (jther civics guides 
recently eonstrueted. The first [)agc considers 
the rationale for ei\ir [)articipation, using the 
persp<M*tives of Ari>totle. Sidnev Hook, and 
Henjaniin Hush. The lramc\v(»rk also stresses 
(Mvic virtue, wliich in itself will he to some 
edut'ators a daringlv normative — or innova- 
tive — itlea. 

(!1\'IT\S >tate> in its int rodurt ion. "W'e 
l)elie\(* that civic virtue eird:>raec> tliinkintr 



and acting in su<di a way that individual 
riglits arc vi<Mved in the liglw of the [uihlic 
good and that the common good includes the 
hasic [)ro(ection of i!uii\'idual riglits/' 
(^IVITAS tlien goes further. It (Considers 
issues of character aivl puhlie morality, 
exploring, for example, the values of 
cliarity. humility, and tolerance. It examines 
the concepts of individual resj)onsibilit y. 
s(df-discipliiu\ aiul ci vic-tnindednes>. The 
framework is frank in noting laps(*s of 
human riglits and political repression in 
Africa, China, Latin Anu^rica, and other 
regions, making distinct ions het ween democ- 
racy and other forms ol governnuMit, The 
CI \ ITAS fraiTu*w(H'k — like man v "consen- 
sus" curriculum guides — strains to incdude 
all [)oints of \ iew on an ahuiulance of 
subjects. As a result, it is in places overly 
long; srjmtMinu's it is rcfxM it ions. An abbre- 
viated version will a[)pear in the future. 
Thorough and sen>ible, CI\ ITAS is ati 
outstanding general reference for an\ 
teacher who ru'eds direction or guidance in 
pre[)aring ci\ics lessons or government 
courses. 



FROiW THE EDITOR 

With the Sunnner 1001 issue, the 
Social Studies Review cutters its 
third vear of [)ublication. .At this 
time we \.ant to acknowledge and thank again 
the foundations, the subscribers, and many 
others who hav(* helped us lauiu-h the Rcvieir 
and the American Textbook (Council. 

The Council has worked hard to broaden 
its support. In addition to original funding 
from the William H. Don tier Foundation, tlie 
(iouncil has ru)w received financial hacking 
from the Harrv and Lvnde Rradlev Founda- 
tion, the Karhart Foundation, the Richard 
Lounsbery Foundation, the New ^"ork (Com- 
munity Trust, the Jf)lin M. Olin Foundation, 
and several hundred private donors. 

While wc remain a young organization, the 
CountMl has made enormous progress in a 
short amount of tini(\ The Coun(*il and Rrt icic 
were cited major vehicles for textl)ook 
improvement and ediicatif)nal reform in 
chairman lArine V. Clienev's November 1000 



report. Tyrannical Machines, for the National 
Kndownient for the Humanities. It is evident 
that major textbook publishers are paving 
close attention to us. Several of them have 
re(]uested jiermission to rc[)rint articles from 
the Rericiv. Thev have [uirchased thousands 
of copies for internal distribution. 

hast year we increased the size of the Review 
Irom twelve to sixteen [)ages. We expanded 
the mailing list through new subscriptions and 
referrals. The Review now reaches the nation's 
most influential educators, historians, editors, 
and public officials. More important, the 
circulation of nearly 4,0()() is broadd)ased. 
reaching the school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teacdicrs who make decisions about 
textl)ook ado})tion and the curriculum. 

In tfie coming academic vear, the (Council 
will und{>rtake several new initiatives. These 
include — in res})onse to numerous requests 
lor guidance from districtdevel educators — 
the preparation of a general handbook and 
standard of review for textbooks in language 
arts and social studies. Also, in time, we plan 



to commission an analytical report of religion 
in the curriculum, exploring how social 
studies textbooks treat the subject and what 
improvements might be made. This summer, 
I will be developing curricular materials in 
California state history — taught at the fourth 
grade level— at the Huntington IJbrary and 
Southwest Museum in Los Angeles. 

The next issue of the Review will he devoted 
to a special review of high school economics 
and economics textbooks. This winter, we will 
be publishing a databank on textbook usage. 
As always, should you have any ideas for the 
Council and Review, let us know. For those 
of you who do not see this issue before Labor 
Day, we hope you have had a fine summer 
and wish vou in advance a productive and 
invigorating fall season. 
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ECONOMICS: A REVIEW 

Economics is a fundamental component 
of the social studies. Sometimes it is 
studied directly, through theory and 
principle, and sometimes in applied forms, 
through history or geography. In either case 
economics includes ideas and concepts that 
explain much about tht^ workings of human 
society past, present, and future. The branch 
of social studies called economics can be 
strengthed through a historical approach, 
sturdy subject matter, and a mixture of theory 
and practice. 

In this special issue of the Social Studies 
Review, supported by the John M. Olin 
Foundation, we turn to this often neglected 
area of the social studies curriculum. We 
review the leading high school textbooks in 
the field. Some initial thoughts arise. In what 
way does the study of economics align with 
a history-centered approach to social studies? 
What is economics' place in the larger realm 
of civic education? How should an economics 
program be organized, especially in sensitive 
areas that brush against ideology? Should an 
economics program affirm private markets and 
capitalism, and how should it deal with thorny 
issues like regulation, income distribution, and 
ih? environment? At what grade levels should 
economics be studied as a concrete subject and 
not through other disciplines? And finally, is 



economics simply beyond the grasp of most 
children and adolescents? 

The Review will try to offer some provisional 
answers to these important questions. To do 
so, it includes three original articles by 
respected educators who have thought serious- 
ly about the content and presentation of 
economics in schools. While the authors do 
not reach the same conclusions, their essays 
illuminate some of the salient issues in 
economic education. Two essays offer provoc- 
ative — and differing — conclusions about the 
place of economics in the social studies 
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ciirriculum. Another essay inlr()duc(>s econom- 
ies' two l)ranehes, niaeroeeonomies and 
inieroeconoinies, explaining the significance of 
each in human life. 

Some social stii(iies educators express 
concern over ihe place of economics in school 
programs that emphasize history and geogra- 
phy. They maintain that economics could he 
crowded out of curriculum. This is unlikelv. 
If anything, economics — which has long been 
a component in Kur()[)ean high schools — ha^ 
gained new adherents during the last decade 
and will contiruic to do so in the 19Q0s. 

Many courses labeled economics arc con- 
sumer education and [)ersf)nal finance courses 
in maMjueradc. Practi<Mlity crowds out iheorv 
and principh'. Learning to read a label or lea^c 
should not he confused with pure ecoru)mics. 
Many social studies educators arc unwilling to 
make such di^timMions of (juality and cour^e 
content. [)referring to raise phonv cpicstions 
about a "narrow" and "limiting" historv- 
centered approach to the subject. 

Lconomics is the studv of scarce material 
resources and how to allocate them. Fii-onomics 
n(»ct»ssarily l)ring> to iiear (jucstions of political 
and social justice. The world will never have 
sulficient income or resources to satisfv ever\ 
desire. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable that 
all human heing> will ever base access to the 
flush toilets, refrigerators, television set^, and 
autoniobih\'^ tliat poor peo[)le in the I'nitcd 
States and other advaru'cd industrial ruitions 
take for granted. 'Y\\v en viromucntal conse- 
quences of limith^ss bunuut wants is pot(mtiallv 
horrifying. Population growth continues 
inexorably, especially in regions of the world 
that have low per ca[)ita levels of [)roduct. Most 
of the world is aggressively ac(]uisitivc and 
ex[)loitative. Only the most affluent and 
Utopian element of the world's population — 
often driven bv guilt and a persuruil under- 
standing of marginal utility — shows anv 
interest in curbing human appetites or making 
massive transnational transfers of wealth in 
the name of global justice. Is economics then 
truly the (iismal science, exploring the dark 
and greedy recesses of the human soul? Or 
is it a reasonable incjuirv into hc)w to provide 
the greatest good for the greatest runnber? 

Kconomics includes the studv of choices, 
trade-offs, and opportunity (U)sts, It is a 



rational exploration of the material world: what 
are its ingredients, how shall it be devised, 
who gets how much, and to what degree is 
it expandable. F'conomics can be historical, 
(juantitative, or practical in method, descrip- 
tive or prescriptive in nature, .\bove all, 
economics is the study of self-interest and 
f)ul)lic welfare. 

Americans live in an (»conomic svstert^ called 
private enterprise and market capitalism. This 
syst(Mn difiers from the "free" and unbridled 
ca[)italism that to some evokes an image of 
Lancashire coal mines or a golden age of rugged 
individualism. After all, through the twentieth 
century, gov(M*nment — national, state, and 
local — has taken awesome regulatise and 
w(»lfare responsibilities. Still, many of the 
t(»xt hooks reviewed below avoid the use of the 
word capitalism, perhaps because the word 
itself suggests that Americans contirnie to live 
under a harsh and exploitative system based 
on [)rofits and entrepreneurial pirates. 

Few would argue that economic self-interest 
creates a perfect world, just as few can flenv 
Adam Smith's dictum in ITTf) that, "It is not 
from lh(» benevolenc(» of the hutidier, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we (»xpect our dinner, 
but from \hcir regard to their own interest." 
Nor should we forget that Sttnth's magisterial 
hook, The If'ealth of .\ations, was published 
in the same year as the Declaration of 
Li(lepen(Jenc(\ with it.s remarkable conterUion 
that Americans liad a riglit to liberty and the 
[)ursuit of ha[)[)iness. 

During the 1980s, Americans could monitor 
the exf-esscs of finance and consumption from 
that little savings and loan on \Lain Street to 
the houti(]ues of Rodeo Drive, in stark contrast 
\a the growing number of Americans who lived 
in desperate conditions outside the labor 
market. They could also note that the 
Securities Kxchange Connni.ssion and L.S. 
Ireasury acted to curb abuses and [)unish 
wrongdoers, thus regulating successfullv on 
behalf of free markets. 

Most resources in the Lnited States are 
privately owned, as distinct from diverse 
socialist and "conunand'' economic systems in 
which basic capital resources are owned and 
controlled l)y government. While statist 
assumptions persist in some textbook lessons, 
for years now .Americans have watched 



capitalism's growing global ap[)oal. The 
ocononiic system is more [irotnising, {)(Tha[)s, 
to striving immigrafits from Korea or Mexico 
than to some university professors. Continuing 
advances in eomnuinieations and transporta- 
tion accelerate the trein] toward gl()l)al 
capitalism, now the single multinational force 
of ecotuJtnic organi/alion. (iom[)uter and 
satellite-driven messages make instantaneous 
glohal trartsfer^ of <'iirreru'y, capital, arul 
ownership possible. Intensifying international 
exchatige seems inevitable in the years to come, 
not ordy in the !^i<'ific Rim but also on the 
Kuropean continent. 

On account of world afiiiirs, eeonomics is 
now an especially titnel\ subject. For over two 
years. American educator^ have watched the 
ra[)id demise of Marxism and the challenge to 



^tatc^lrivcn economics from Prague to Tur* 
kc^taru emlitig decades of authoritarian 
production ami political o[)prcssion. The So\ iet 
ecoru)mic system has [)rovcd itself itu*fficient 
arul iru*apabl(\ built oti fault v premis(\^ about 
human nature, urud)le to produce and distril)- 
ut(* the basic gocxls tliat peo[)le ru'cd to liv(\ 
urud)le to spur human ca[)ital toward griMter 
productivity, arul unable vwn to make good 
on the egalitarian premises on which it is based. 

How the Kastcrn Pluropean aiul Sr>viet 
economies will manag(^ in the coming 
rru)nths — as they bead into dee[) winter — 
remains a disturbing uuktu)wri. The transition 
to contractual liberty, free markets, arul the 
pursuit of hap[)iru^ss in this far-Hung region 
of the world remains theoretical, not actual. 



atul any such ecorujmic reform [)oses vast 
(pi est ions of reorientation, rriforturuitely, 
ec()nomics and other social studies textbooks 
do ru)t address such [)ressingand topical issues. 

The (M*oru)mic breakdown of the Soviet 
I'nion urulerscores some facts t)f public life 
that the l iiited States arul other capitalistic 
ruitions take for granterl. These begin with 
[)ri vate propert y and protect ion of that 
pr()[)erty through title and ownership; the 
ability to buy and sell in open ruarkets; the 
freedom to make and participate in markets. 

Where should the study of economies begin? 
Not with silly courses tliat teach sixteen-year- 
olds how to balance their ch(M'kbooks and 
register complaints with the Reder Business 
F^ureau. Ry high school, all students should 
be able to recognize some relation b(^tween 
ecoru)mics and historical change. The agricul- 
tural rtnolution circa 1(),0{)0 R.(]. introduced 
cultivation and civilized settlement. The study 
ol tlu^ iruiustrial revolution 250 y(»ars ago — 
ami the re[)lacemtMU of nuiseular with mechan- 
ical [)ower — is basic to urulerstaruling the 
mod(Tn age arul the incredible material 
advaru'em<uits of our times. Students ru*ed to 
utulerstaru] the fuiulamental differtMUM»s 
between traditional, authoritarian, and market 
ecfuu)tuies. Tlun- should study basic coru'cpts 
such as consumption and investnuMit, demarul 
and supply, (■(un[)etition ami rru)iu)[K)l v, 
govertuiu'nt nuituigement, arul irr an interde- 
perulent world, global trade. 

Seven IVxtbooks 

Kcom)mics is a c()m[)licated subject. Some- 
tinu's the nu)st subtle of the social sciences, 
it can only go so far down into ap[)lied usagt" 
beiore it lapses into consurru'r education or 
career training. .As w.tb physics or algebra, 
masterv builds on basic [)riru'iples. In textbooks 
that serve arul challenge a wide number of 
students, simple is often better. 

Simplicity is ruit an automati(' virtue in 
economics textbooks. Gross distortions, sloppv 
exegesis, and flawed information can result 
from omitting or sidestepping arcane priru'i' 
pies. Rut simple s(unetimes means accessible, 
direct, and instructi\e. Most "economies'* 
comes closer to consumer education or 
[)ersonal finance than to the real thing. At the 



Tiic iika^ of ccotiomht:^ ami political philo- 
$oplicr$, both when they arc ri^^ht ami lohcn they 
arc irroti}^ arc more powirful than is commonly 
understood. Indeed the world js ri//c£^ />i/ little ehe. 
Practical men, who belim themselves to be quite 
exempt from any intellectual influcnci\ arc usually 
the sliwes of some defunct economist. Madmen in 
authority, who hear voices in the air, are distillins^ 
their frenzy from some acadctnic scribbler of a feio 
years back 

—john Maynard Ktynes, The General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money (I9.'^6) 
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low end of the social studic^s spectrum, an 
abundance of mindless life adjustment mate- 
rials fly under the banner of practicality. 

One surprisingly good text with a practical 
orientation exists. Economics: Today and 
Tomorrow (Glencoe/McGraw-Hill) tries to 
mesh economics with utilitarian lessons that 
will assist students who may be ending their 
formal education at high school graduation. 
I*aul Samuelson, it is not. But the book 
contains clear treatments of economic concepts 
and satisfactory lessons on housing contracts, 
banking practices, and other everyday affairs. 
While overdoing consumerism, the text 
manages this dual approach with some 
dexterity. 

Teachers ol pure economies courses will 
probably shun this book because of excessive 
consumer information, which comprises about 
half of the text. But he on amies: Today and 
Tomorrow tries to I) ridges the "real world'' and 
subjects such as the FVderal Keserve System, 
demand and sup[>ly, and Keynesian economics, 
treating these subjects in an appealing, direct 
format and style. 

Another widely usc^d easy reader is Basic 
Economic Principles (GlentUje/McCraw-Hill) . 
f>ike Economics: Today and Tomorrow, it is well 
designed. While the book contains less text, 
lessons do not wander into a hel[)ful hints and 
how-to-it mode. Tlie emphasis on economii: 
principles is welcome. But too many shallow 
units make this a disappointing book. (>)nfus- 
ing and incorrect passages impede the way: 
Why, for example, does Basic Economic 
Principles say that oligopolies "work as if they 
were one big monopoly even though thev are 
several different firms''? Another question: Is 
the Times Beach, Missouri fiasco really a good 
example of federal environmental responsive- 
ness and regulation^ 

Here is an excerpt from the book: "It is 
possible for resources to be allocated incor- 
rectly in a competitive economic system. When 
this happens, the government can take action 
to correct the [)roblem. For example, busi- 
nesses that are run to earn a profit can harm 
the environment. A factory may find it less 
expensive to dump wastes in a river than to 
provide proper disposal. Such an action would 
hurt people who live downstream of (sic) the 
factory. It would be a wasteful use of some 



of our own resourctcs.'' While a student or 
t(}acher might receive some sense of the idea 
that this passage is trying to convey, the issue 
of positive and negative externalities, especial- 
ly in highly populated areas, deserves more 
thorough and sensitive treatment. 

McDougal, Littell Economics (McDougal, 
Littell, 1988) is designed for more able students 
than Basic Economic Principles. The book 
contains many case studies and outside 
readings, which vary in quality, as do the 
lessons. The book is well organized. But the 
text is often curious or misleading, as with 
the caption: "Oil spills can ruin beaches and 
kill wildlife, but they boost GNP.'' 

McDougal^ lAitell Economics fails utterly in 
a poorly named section called "Economic 
Rights.'' The introduction begins: "As an 
individual, you feel you have certain rights. 
Among the rights im[)ortant to you may be 
the right to drive a car and the right to own 
goods. It is sometimes necessary for parents 
or another adult to protect the rights of 
children. Similarly, it is sometimes necessary 
for the government to protect an individual's 
rights, In this section, you will learn about 
the role of government in protecting economic* 
rights." The section goes on: "A right is an 
action or benefit that is just, good, or [)roper. 
The Declaration of Independence includes life, 
liberty, and th(^ pursuit of happiness as 
inalienable rights. Among the rights the French 
fought for in 1789 were liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. In both these instances, individuals 
felt that it was the government's responsibility 
to protect their rights." 

In subsequent paragraphs, these muddy and 
flawed statements are mixed with the idea of 
an open market, of property rights, and of the 
right to personal safety. Predictably, a 
hodge[)odge of curative regulations, protected 
by federal law, follows. The unit results in 
being at nncc mysterious and empty. At least 
it does contain a passage from Dpton Sinclair's 
1906 novel. The Jungle^ to add some good 
writing to an otherwise forgettable text. 

Four preferable general high school econom- 
ics textbooks do exist. They are not necessarily 
"harder." What they share are legible formats 
and straightforward language. 

Economics: Free Enterprise in Action (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich) is one of them. This 
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book benefits from a reference section in the 
back — preferable to a mere unit on consumer 
economics — that contains an economic atlas, 
world economic data, a chronology of economic 
events, and yes, a "cunsurner handbook/' 

The book contains sortie inspired primary 
material. Short excerpts of writings by 
economists from Thomas Sowell to Barbara 
Ward punctuate the book, and Economics: Free 
Enterprise in Action might be excused for 
including a passage from Alvin Tofflcr. But 
the text is a little cho[)py. In places it suffers 
from overloaded subjet^t coverage and too 
much jargon. Overall, the book is rich and 
varied in substance. Onr area where Economics: 
Free Enterprise in Action docs not succeed is 
in comparative^ economics. For example, in an 
effort to be "balanced"' about economic 
systems and generous toward the Third World, 
the book tries to sanitize the forced relocation 
ol nine million people and t he grotesque failure 
of authoritarian socialism in Tanzania. 

Invitation to Economics (Scott, Foresman) is 
as good or l)etter book written at about the 
same level of readability. The format is clear, 
with adecjuate text, good illustrations and 
graphs, and tight review sections. It covers the 
baM^s from demand and supply to the Federal 
Reservt . The l)uok has a strong unit on 
comparative economic systems. Moreover, 
Invitation to Economics is historical in orien- 
tation; it even contains a special discussion 
of economic history. Finally, the book parks 
a short section on consumer economics 
discreetly in the rear. 

At '^21 pages. Economics for Decision Making 
(D.C Heath) is much shorter than the five 
or six hundred pages that comprises an average 
high school economics textbook. But absent 
are the fractured text, f)ictorial sideshows, cute 
profiles, and practical tips that clutter some 
of the t'oregoing textbooks. Economics for 
Decision Making has a clear, readable, strong 
text witfi tables, graphs, photographs, and 
review sections — informative and useful — but 
subordinate in format to the text itself. The 
idea of simple is better in an economics 
textl)ook comes alive in this book, even though 
in places tlie hook is stripped down to such 
a degree that some teachers will consider it 
"elementary.'' 

In some tricky areas of public policy, such 
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as social ethics, where other textbooks are 
fatuous or clumsy. Economics for Decision 
Making is direct and even wise. It quotes Nobel 
Frize-winning economist Kenneth Arrow: 
"The endurance of the social order, the sense 
that we are all members of one another, is 
vital to civilization. Such a notion is essential 
to the free enterprise system itself which 
cannot flourish without such a social 
structure." 

In comparison to McDougal, Litteirs Eco- 
nomics' idea of economic rights, the book says: 
"Americans believe they have a right to some 
goods and services. Therefore, in its role of 
guardian, the government acts to provide 
(them] ." Its section on comparative economics 
isclearand informative. Such perplexing topics 
as comparative advantage, the gold standard, 
and balance of payments are explained with 
finesse, doing justice to the subjects v/ithout 
falling into the l)lack hole of technicality. 

Teachers of high-level elective high school 
courses who find these admirable books slight Iv 
superficial might turn to Economics: Our 
American Economy ( Longman) ^ a sensible, 
sprightly, well-written l)ook that surveys the 
main features of economics. While advanced 
in coverage, it is less forbidding than intro- 
ductory college textl)ooks. 

Of course, some teachers of Advanced 
Placement -type courses will want to use 
introductory college books — or at least 
sections thereof, a case for customized 
economics textbook publishing at McGraw- 
Hill, the dominant publisher of high school 
and college economics texts. 
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WHY SCHOOLS SHOULD 
TEACH ECONOMICS 

By Mark C, Schug 

Economics is increasingly recognized as 
a key part of social studies and citizen- 
ship education, Many stales have 
expanded their curriculiini to include more 
instruction in economics, and cconotnics is 
stitched into the fahric of school-level history, 
geography, civics, and world affairs. Twenty- 
eight states now require that ci'onornics he 
taught in the school curriculum, 

Why is eeonomic edueation so important? 
First, young [)eople alreadv [)articipate in 
economie hf(\ They irifluenee many purehase 
decisions of their parents from toys to 
automohiles. Moreoser, they [)arti(Mpat(* in the 
economy as workers, Ahout one-third oi high 
school students hold [)art'time johs. Second, 
voung people are ahle to vote at the age of 
eighteen, in effect, participating in puhlic life. 
It is risky to hold off or deny these active 
citizens the chance to learn how their ecoru)niy 
works, Third, we cannot depend on young 
people to learn economics in colleges. Many 
of them don't go to college, and if thev (lo, 
they may not take an economies course. 
Fourth, whih* there is abundant evidence that 
voung people cnn learn economics, thev arc 
often confused ahout basic economic* ideas, 
Thert* is much misunderstanding ahout 
economic life, Kconomics is not always learned 
through intuition and experience, aiid on(* of 
its uses is in teaching the young about paradox 
and counttTintuitive thinking. 

What are some of the common misunder- 
standings? Young peo[)le often think that a 
nation's wealth is based largelv on the 
possession of natural resources, for example, 
Hv this measure, the Soviet I nion, with its 
abundance of natural resources, including oil, 
copper, chromium, gold, silver, tin, ziru*, 
mercury, bauxite, cobalt, and mu(*h more, 
should be am.ong the world's wealthiest 
nations. So also should Argentirui, Brazil, and 
many others, 

Japan, in contrast, is a nation witli no natural 
resources. If natural resource erulowmc^nts are 
the test, then Japan should be among the 
world's poorest nations. A student who has 



participated in a well-design ed economi(!s 
program should understand why market and 
trade-encouraging economies tend to [)r<)duce 
and dislribult* wealth while command and 
trade-discouraging economies tend to produce 
and (listribute poverty. 

Here is another example, \ oung [)(»o[)le often 
think that trade between netions is a zero-sum 
game. That is, there can only be winners and 
losers. They shudder when they hear that the 
Ja[)anese have bought another American firm 
or that the Saudis are buying American 
farmland. Most recentlv, the trade debate has 
focused on reducing trade harriers l)etween the 
I nited States and Mexico. President Salinas 
of Mexico believes that it is in Mexico's s(*lf- 
interest to encourage free trade with its 
neighbor. Yet, the I nited States has an 
economv thirty tittups larger than the Mexican 
economy. How can Mexico ex[)eet to gain when 
trading with such a giant? The reasoning used 
hv economists sin(*e Adam Smith and David 
I^icardo has ex[)lained that unfett(Ted trade is 
of L)enefit to i)oth parties, 

American young people— like adults — do 
not know economics V(M'y well, ac<'ording to 
a number of reliable surveys. Students tend 
to [)erform better on items stressing such 
fundam(*ntal (Concepts in microeconoitiics as 
scarcity, su[)[)lv, detuand, and market price. 
Students [x^form least well in items testing 
their understanding of nuicroeconomics ar^d 
int(^rnational economics, including such 
con<*epts as inflation, unemployment, and 
[)rodu(*ti vity. Studies in several countries 
reveal bow young people reason about various 
economic ideas. For example, young children 
think that prices are determined b^ the size 
of a product. Big things are thought to cost 
a lot while little things do not. So, for example, 
ears and houses are expensive while candy is 
not. To children banks are simply safe places 
to st(jre money, Peo[)le get back precisely what 
thev deposit, Property ownership is also a 
puzzle to children. The owner of a good is the 
person who is nearest it. 

How do children think about econonn'c 
ideas? Their economic reasoning ahout such 
concepts as scarcity, money, exchange, price, 
and profit becomes prc^gressively abstraci and 
flexible with increasing age. However, reason- 
ing does not im[)rove evenly with each concept. 



For example, a clear idea of profit, which is 
essential to understanding a market economy, 
does not emerge until around age eleven. 

As early as kindergarten and first grade, 
children are developing an understanding of 
economic ideas such as scarcity. (Nearly, some 
instruction can begin even at these early grade 
levels. The development of children's reason- 
ing about the physical world has been widely 
researched and is usually described as occur- 
ring in a series of identifiable, age-related 
stages. Jean Piagel's work is perhaps the most 
widely known in this area. His research 
indicated that very young children are unable 
to understand abst raciions. During the 
elementary school years most children are in 
the concrete-operations stage, which means 
that they need to manipulate objects in their 
environment to understand the world. 

(Children's reasoning about economic 
ideas — including concepts such as scarcity and 
disparities in personal income — tends to follow 
a developmental sequence. Their reasoning 
becomes more abstract and flexible with age 
and includes greattT recogrntion of other 
people's points. With age, children depend less 
on concrete, physical appearances to explain 
their ideas. 

Reasoning about nearly all tlu^ economic 
concepts shows a pattern of gradual improve- 
ment with age. Nonetheless, mature reasoning 
about some concepts appears more rapidly than 
does an understanding of other concepts. 
.Advanced reasoning about concepts that have 
more concrete referents or that are in 
children's immediate ex[)eriences seems to 
emerge sooner than does mature reasoning 
about concepts that are more remote. (Con- 
versely, learning some economic ideas, even 
though they may be defined as fundamental, 
may be difficult. Perhaps the best example is 
the notion of profit, which is central to 
understanding how a market economy works. 

Many states have increased their economic 
education refjuiremcnts. I sually, economics is 
integrated into the kindergarten through 
twelfth grade social studies curriculum. 
Sixteen states require a high school economics 
course as a graduation re(|uirement. States, 
such as (California, that have been leaders in 
curriculum reform, now require a semester 
course in high school economics. The I98Q 



National (Commission for the Social Studies 
called for oconomi(^s to be taught at grade 
twelve as a semester course, or, to be taught 
in a two-semester course on economics and 
government. 

One major problem is finding competent 
teachers. .According to a recent survey by the 
Wisconsin Council on Economic Education, 
the preparation of state teachers was similar 
to what has been found in national surveys. 
Forty-four percent of elementary teachers had 
no economic coursework in college or graduate 
school. Thirty-one percent of the secondary 
social studies teachers had taken one or no 
economics courses. 

The evident lack of formal economics 
background was reflected in a corresponding 
lack of confidence expressed by teachers of 
their understanding of economics and in their 
ability to teach it. Two-thirds of them rated 
their ability to teach economics as fair or poor. 
Teachers reported that they were not confident 
in their knowledge of economic concepts like 
opportunity cost, monetary policy, fiscal 
policy, and comparative advantage. 

Teachers were even more unsure of their 
und(Tstanding of current economic issues. A 
larg(^ majority of the teachers expressed a high 
degree of uncertainty about confusing items 
of topical debate and policy such as deregu- 
lation, the future solvency of Social Security, 
foreign trade, and the peril of federal and state 
budget deficits. This is not surprising, of 
course, given the complexity of these subjects 
and the challenge of making them intelligible 
to students in high school. 

These challenges not withstanding, the 
operation of our market economy, issues of 
government regulation and private enterprise, 
and the consideration of an emerging global 
economic network are subjects too important 
and integral to the present and future to ignore 
at the pre-college level. In the coming decade 
high school economics will probably continue 
to evolve from an elective course reserved for 
college-bound studerjts to a central component 
of the social studies curriculum. 
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WHY ECONOMICS IS TOUGH 
FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS 

By Donald N. McCloskey 

Elementary school students learn, as 
Woody Allen says, that 80 percent of 
success is showing up on time. So our 
sixth graders do well if they show up and pay 
attention. But by high school they have learned 
to their d.smay that showing up is not enough, 
and tha. a successful student has to memorize 
things at home, too. French irregular verbs 
do not get into one's head without some 
pounding. So our college-bound twelfth graders 
have become demon memorizers, or else they 
are not college bound. 

The job in college, though, is to understand. 
College teachers have to work hard to drive 
out the notion that learning means highlighting 
the textbook. Learning is understanding, 
subordinating yourself to a field of study, 
making your-^elf into a disciple of good 
thinkers. It ib not the dumping of miscella- 
neous facts into your head as so much 
"content," though of course you have to keep 
exercising those earlier tricks of showing up 
on time and doing the homework. Then comes 
critical thinking about a subject, and then 
synthesizing content. It's wearing, and it is 
one reason why success at one level of 
education or life is so poorly correlated with 
success at the next level. 

A few people understand economic argu- 
ments the first time they hear them, in high 
school or early college. I was not among such 
students. Usually such precocity can be 
accounted because these students have non- 
late-adolescenl personalities that mir.iic the 
model of economic man. Unfortunately, 1 know 
people who are like that. They did very well 
in their first economics course and went on 
to become professors of law. Occasionally, and 
more admirably, young people can understand 
economics because they have mature powers 
of imagining themselves in the shoes of 
economic man. They are like the rare person 
who writes good fiction at nineteen, ih(\ 
Flannery OYlonnors of economics. These 
people go on to become professors or novelists 
or journalists or teachers. 

Most of us, though, have to slog. Kconomie 



education is like a spiral staircase, going over 
and over at a higher and higher level the same 
ground — scarcity, supply and demand, rational 
choice, entry and exit, aggregate behavior. At 
the nth repetition one suddenly arrives on the 
right floor. Aha! I remember studying for my 
qualifyingexams in the second year of graduate 
schooKgoingover for the nth time the rationale 
for the price system. It suddenly hit me what 
this stuff was all about. ''Aha!'' said I to no 
one in particular. 'Trices are good because 
thev allocate scarce resources, not because 
thev are fair!" Well before, I had mouthed 
those very same words on an exam. But at 
that stage 1 was still memorizing, not under- 
standing. 

As John Dewey used to say, 1 didn't feel 
it on my pulse. Years later, I had a second 
epiphany. ''Aha! Prices are only one of many 
possible systems of allocating scarce resources 
(violence or standing in line are others), but 
less wasteful than most!" Something we think 
we are teaching to our twelth graders or 
freshmen took years and years of repetition 
to sink in. 

Now why is this? 1 was not especially dense. 
Most economists will tell you similar stories. 
True, I was not one of Nature's Economists. 
In high school I disliked math, though I was 
never quite as hopeless at it as my father — 
a practical scientist — was. My idea of being 
practical was to declare a college major in 
history, since 1 had done well at that, too, 
it being in my way of thinking a literary subject. 
Like most students who imagine they know 
what they are going to major in before getting 
to college, I did so because I could conceive 
of the subject. We didn't have economics 
courses at mv high school. At age eighteen 
(H^onomics was the furthest thing from my 
mind. 

Well, not perhaps the furthest thing, 
because I was then a socialist and fancied 
therefore that I knew a thing or two about 
economics. The book that made me a socialist 
was The Grapes of Wraths which I read late 
in high school. I had browsed the local (Carnegie 
library, attracted mostly to the nonfiction 
shelves, and had tasted there the revolutionary 
romance of Prince Kropotkin the Russian 
anarchist and of other classics in left wing 
thought. "Tasted" is the word. I was a Pete 
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Seeger sort of radical. Not a great deal of 
thought was involved, mainly just heart- 
rending choruses of "We Shall Not Be Moved/' 
To this day I astonish conservative acquain- 
tances by knowing and singing the old songs 
of the left, from "Union Maid'* to 'The 
Peatbog Soldiers/' The socialists, alas, have 
the best songs, because songs are a romantic 
genre and revolutions, staffed by youthful true 
believers, are grim exercises in romance, 

Extreme political commitment is a good 
preparation for economics. Some students 
want to save the world, as I did, and therefore 
want to learn a subject they correctly reckon 
is important fur I Ik* purpose. Anyone who has 
gone down this road has learned an important 
fact: that most of the world's problems could 
be solved by making the rest of the world as 
rich as suburban America. Other students want 
to save the world, too, but want to save it 
mainly from heady projects of social engineer- 
ing. They learn the other important lesson: 
that the world's problems cannot be solved by 
governments. 

As I studied econorin'cs, 1 started to shift 
to the right politically. The study of economics 
makes one learn how stupid the usual 
''solutions" can he. One learns for example 
in the first course — but this is another lesson 
that is slow to sink in — that protecting our 
jobs with tariffs against the Japanese is a good 
way to become poor. One learns that offsetting 
the business cycle sometimes does not work. 
One learns that social evils are sometimes not 
easy to fix and are iscldoiri the consequence 
of individual evils. Elconomios steps beyond 
the lawyerly, Ralph Nadcrish notion that if 
we could just sue the bastards then all would 
be well. 

Kconomists talk a lot and nervously about 
the S(Mentifi(^ standing of the field, but many 
of them have a d(*fective notion of what 
constitutes science. Fjiithusiasm for free trade, 
to take a specific example, is practically a 
marker of someone who has studied economics 
seriously. It can be proven on a blackboard. 
That's the problem. One can also prove on 
a blackboard that slight failures of the 
assumptions lead to quite different conclu- 
sions. Some economists never recover their 
faith in the market once they realize that the 
blackboard proofs, though useful guides to 



farlual study, are not conclusive. 

A laissez-faire conclusion is not necessarily 
warranted, scientifically speaking. But neither, 
to be fair, is there a scientific warrant in 
economics for the easy view that wants the 
government — the only "we" available — to 
solve problems it is ill-equipped to solve. As 
James Q. Wilson wrote recently in The New 
Republic, "Unfortunately, there are a lot of 
tasks that no one, least of all the government, 
knows how to do right." 

My own slide towards conservatism was 
accelerated by involvement in the anti-war 

The trouble with economics as a high 
school course or for that matter as a 
college coursC' is that it does not draw 
on the passions of young people. 

movement. As it dawned on some of us in the 
Vietnam generation how incompetent a 
government could be in running its main 
project, war, some of us decided that the 
government was not likely to be the solution 
in more delicate matters either. 

What turned me from a history major to 
an economics major early in college was a push 
and a pull. The push was taking courses from 
the celebrated historians Frank Freidel and 
William linger. Their courses made it clear 
that history requires one to know something, 
in fact quite a lot, and therefore entailes many 
hours of tedious reading. This is not what 1 
had bargained for. Nor did I like the postpone- 
ment of synthesis in history. Just as 1 wanted 
a Marxist formula right away for politics, 1 
wanted a formula right away for history. If 
Freidel or Linger had been equipped with 
formulas that so many of my colleagues later 
endorsed, I would have stayed with history, 
becoming in the end, I suppose, a politically 
correct professor. As it was, ironically, 1 
became through economics a professor of 
history, but of a different stripe. 

The pull was a book that has made hundreds 
of economists: Robert Heilbroner's The 
Worldly Philosophers, first published in 1953, 
now in its sixth edition. Again there is a 
political irony, since Heilbroner is a social 
democrat. I read him in the summer after my 
freshman year and instantly decided to major 
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in economi(*s. The book is a beautifully written 
set of brief lives of economists from Adam 
Smith to Friiderich Hayek and John Kenneth 
Galbraith, giving young readers the impression 
of understanding economics — not economics 
as taught but economics as perhaps it ought 
to be taught. 

For Heilbroner's book teaches by way of 
personality and story, Marx and his boils 
scribbling in the British Museum, Keynes and 
his ballet dancer. I'nhappily, economics is in 
fact taught to high schoolers and undergrad- 
uates by precept and theorv. Here, the leacher 
intones, is the general formulation of the law 
of demand. Here are a few examples. Here is 
the definition of elasticity. Here is a useless 
application of it, a mostlv useless idea. Only 
one made [lassionate some other way could love 
such a subjfH^t. 

1 think the trouble with economics as a high 
school course or for that matter as a college 
course is that it docs not draw on the passions 
of young peopl(\ The miser in literature is 
alwavs an old man. In truth this can be said 
of manv subjects: philosophers and politicians 
are old, too. Young people can emote. Young 
people can memorize. Young people can follow 
doctrines with enthusiasm. Can young people 
studv a philosophical subject on its own terms? 

Heilbroner was right to call economists "ihe 
worldlv philosophers.'' E(*onomisls are more 
interested tlian most philosophers in such 
worldly things as the futures market in onions 
or an ap[)ointmenl to ihe Federal Reserve 
Board. But philosophers I hey are, trying to 
achieve insight by sheer thinking. Many 
economists have other strings to their bow, 
such as social history or social engineering. 
But in most economic music the philosophical 
string carries the tune. 

Why then was I slow to understand this 
aspect of economics? The answer, I suggest, 
is that philosophi(*al subjects cannot be taught 
directly to people Ik'Iow Iwentv-five years of 
age. My colleagues in philosophy would 
probably agree. They would be appalled if state 
legislatures were to mandate courses in 
philosophy. Don't laugh: ethics is a branch 
of [)hilosophy and, startlinglv, some legislators 
think it efficacious to make it a course, another 
"skill/' I know what little I learru^d from a 
philosophy course in my freshman year: to 



respect the names and lives of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Kant, Hegel, 
and Kierkegaard. 1 was nineteen. You cannot 
expect a teenager to understand the doctrines 
beyond a certain factual recall, one damned 
doctrine after another. The same, I am afraid, 
is true of economics. This bad news, notice, 
is coming from someone who has written 
numerous textbooks in economics, and who 
wants the whole world to learn the subject. 

The trouble with teaching economics 
j)hilosophicallv is that a sixteen- or a nineteen- 
vear-old does not have the experience of life 
to make the philosophy speak to him. It is 
just words, not wise reflections on his life. 
He hasn't had a life, economically speaking. 
H(» has lived mainly in a socialist economy 
(namely, his household, centrally [)lanned bv 
his parents, depending on loyalty rather than 
exit). He therefore has no (U)nce[)tion of how 
markets organize production. He probably 
works at a market jot) (too many students do), 
but without that sense of urgency that comes 
over someone with a family to support. He 
does not have any economic history under his 
belt — no experience of the Reagan Recession 
or the Carter Inflation, not to mention Great 
Depression or the German Hyperinflation, 

One can teach economics, on the other hand, 
politically. Such an approach at least draws 
on passions that young people can feel. Rut 
it is impossil)le to do so in a high school and 
not easy in college. Most parents do not thrill 
to seeing their pleasantly quiescent teenagers 
turned into radicals of left or right, no matter 
how niuch insight into society comes along 
with it. They get the school board or board^ 
of regents to stop it. The only way to teach 
economics to young people, I reckon, is to 
teach it by indirection. Put the economics in 
the background of more experiential courses 
in history or vocational education or literature. 
The formal methods can be learned but they 
will be forgotton immediately because they do 
not refer to anything in the student's life. 

Didactic "relevance" does not work; what 
works is the irrelevance of literature and 
history or the entire relevance of home 
economics and auto me(*hanics. In these 
subjects vou can teach economics. One can 
worry about the mechanistic way that high 
school del)aling programs have developed. 
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teaching the dehaters to talk fast and talk 
superficially. The problem seems to be that 
the programs ask students to become passion- 
ate about subjects whose obvious "relevance"' 
is in fact obvious only to the middle-aged: 
Should we abolish nuclear weapons? Should 
we finance the reform of the Soviet economy? 
I suggest they return to an ancient pedagogy 
in rhetoric and use great fictional texts as the 
year's subject. Imagine many thousands of high 
school debaters spending the year asking, "Was 
the wrath of Achilles justified?" 

Kronomics should he taught through a 
similarly tacit dimension. Let students learn 
about life in its rounded form, through history 
or in shop, then later, perhaps about the age 
of twenty-five, show them the wonders of an 
economic point of view. Alfred Marshall, the 
British economist responsible for much of 
modern economics, defined economics a 
century ago as "the studv of mankind in the 
ordinary business of life/' Students need some 
ordinary business before tliey turn to its study. 
Thai's why for many of us the studv of 
economi(^s does not lake hold until youth has 
lost its flower. 

Donald N. MrC^loskfv i> a prcjft^ssor of tM-onomir^ 
and history at the I niveTsitv of loua. 



ECONOMICS, HUMAN NATURE 
AND HISTORY 

By William N. Parker 

Before considering the actual content of 
an economics program in schools, it 
might be useful to explore some prem- 
ises and underpinnings of the market economy 
and private enterprise. Whv is economics a 
revealingand significant social science, helping 
to explain how the world works? It is important 
to understand some of the philosophical and 
historical interrelations. 

Microeconomics is the vessel in which 
certain nineteenth -cent ury morality — of 
thrift, self-restraint, calculation, and "rational- 
ity" — assumes a world possessed of fundamen- 
tal stability with stable governments, protec- 
tive of property rights and with individuals 
stable in their values, disregarding their 
groupings into social classes. In such a world, 
reasonably dependable expectations can be 
formed about the future. The social group, 
composed of individuals, families, and small 
units of willing producers, through dailv work 
can gain individual rewards of security and 
even wealth. 

Microeconomics does not teach that this will 
bring happiness. It has long been known that 
virtue is its own — often its only — reward. But 
it asserts that, in the human condition, for 
societies and for individuals, economizing 
behavior — a careful assessment of the future, 
a husbanding of resources, a seeking out of 
the most likely course of action, the most 
probably rewarding course of spending— will 
yield the material basis for as much happiness 
as a group of people of given resources and 
natural endowments can attain. All who obey 
the rules will prosper. 

They will receive back just tlial amount of 
income and product l)y which the whole would 
be diminished if the contriliution of their 
individual labor and the use of their invested 
funds were withdrawn. Of course, in the short- 
run, those who disobev the rules may prosper 
most, but that is tmlv until fjrudent hankers, 
comf)etilive markets, and zealous policemen, 
catch u[) with (hem. 

The secret of microeconomics, then, is the 
"maximizing'' of a return, subject to the 



The Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation has led the way in developing 
instructional programs in economic 
education. Formed in 1949, the Joint Coun- 
cil aims to improve the teaching of econom- 
ics at the precollege level. There are 50 state 
councils affiliated with the Joint Council and 
over 280 Centers for Economic Education on 
college and university campuses around the 
nation. 

The New York City-based Council offers 
curriculum materials for kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. It also trains class- 
room teachers in the use of these materials. 
The organization publishes /jf Framework for 
Teachiriff the Basie Coneepts, a 71 -page syl- 
labus and teacher's guide for high school 
economics programs. The Council had also 
developed a national set of tests in econom- 
ics for the elementary, middle school, and 
high school levels. 
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constraints of the situation — the available 
information, the resources, the social relation- 
ships — in which an individual, or a society as 
a whole, has been placed. Thus it will be readily 
seen that microeconomics offers a set of rules 
governing far beyond merely economic 
behavior, beyond the questions of where to 
invest more, what sort of household budget 
to construct and follow, which of two jobs to 
choose, which of two careers to pursue. 

Microeconomics' great principle can be 
applied to all the acts and decisions of what 
is called "everyday life'' — whether to walk to 
work or to drive, which route to take for a 
trip, what friends to make, what person of the 
opposite sex to favor, whether to marry and 
if so how many children to spawn. Only one 
circumstance, it would seem, is not covered 
by the logic of microeconomics: passions other 
than blind greed and self-concern. All of life's 
other compulsive or impulsive behaviors resist 
foresight, calculation, and restraint. And even 
here, the microtheorist, sitting like God above 
it all, organizing a society in a state of general 
equilibrium, can envisage making allowances 
for individuals, for quantities of passion in 
optimal amounts, just such as would stabilize 
and not irretrievably disrupt society's expec- 
tations of reasonably predictable behavior in 
the aggregate. 

Economics has, however, a second half 
called macroeconomics. As is so often the case 
in life — in marriage, in sport, in politics — there 
is a dialectic, an unresolvable tension between 
the two halves that gives the activity of the 
players its interest, and in the end its valuable 
results. The behavior of individuals in their 
economic (and social) activities contains a 
large, unstable, unpredictable element. Under 
certain conditions this element is not canceled 
out by their behavior en masse, but may gain 
a mass mom(mtum by panicky imitation; 
indeed in such circumstances, the cumulated 
responses, initially perfectly rational from an 
individual perspective from moment to 
moment may still be self-defeating for the 
group and so for individuals. 

It is this characteristic of the world of 
markets that gives birth to the daily news. News 
is about change, the rrmvements of the whole 
economv and the <»fforts to control change and 
to guide the economy along one path or 



another. Young people, whether they live in 
a democracy or in a totalitarian state, have 
some nuisance value to the authorities and so 
retain some little room for independent 
judgment. They will need then to be kept 
informed about the news in some version. 

Students need some primitive vocabulary 
and some appreciation of how the political 
system, in which they will be encased, 
endeavors to handle such phenomena as 
inflation, unemployment, new technologies, 
economic growth and economic decay, political 
unrest and economic chaos in the world at 
large. As part of this training for roles in the 
adult world, it is well for students to gain at 
least a little perspective as early as possible 
in their entry into responsible political and 
social life. It helps to have stocked the mind 
with some stories of the past — its troubles and 
its triumphs. 

There is a moral for young people in this, 
too. Thrift and cautious calculation are not 
alone enough for economic survival, much less 
for economic progress or success. A robust, 
thriving material economic life, for an 
individual and so for a society as well, requires 
some risk taking, some degree of alert 
enterprise. Max Weber, the great German 
sociologist and economic historian, found the 
dialectic in the tensions created by the two 
contradictory aspects of the Puritan temper- 
ament: the "rational," prudent, self-denying, 
obsessively rule-minded, ultimately bureau- 
cratic; and the intensely individualistic, self- 
secure, bold and risk-taking, with actions 
answerable only to its conscience and to God. 

J. M. Keynes gave the dichotomy unforget- 
table expression in an economist's language 
in the historical chapter of A Treatise on 
Money:. "It has been usual to think of the 
accumulated wealth of the world as having been 
painfully built up out of the voluntary 
abstinence of individuals from the immediate 
enjoyment of consumption which we call 
Thrift, But it should be obvious that mere 
abstinence is not enough by itself to build cities 
or drain fens. ... It is enterprise which builds 
and improves the world's possessions ,.. not 
only may thrift exist without enterprise, but 
as soon as thrift gtrts ahead of enterprise, it 
positively discourages the recovery of enter- 
prise and sets up a vicious circle by its adverse 
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effect on profits. If Enterprise is afoot, wealth 
accumulates whatever may be happening to 
Thrift; and if Enterprise is asleep, wealth 
decays whatever Thrift may be doing.'' 

Exposure to a coherent study of the 
materials of economic history serves several 
purposes in a high school education. First, and 
perhaps most successfully, it enables the 
history courses to fill out plausible stories of 
the nation's — and, preferably, the world's — 
political and social experience. Our age is a 
very present-minded one, but it is also notably 
materialistic. So students should be interested 
to pick out and examine, in some detail, the 
material component in a nation's, or the 
world's, historv. 

Merely as background to the news of current 
concerns, some descriptive information about 
the institutional structures we live in can give 
depth and solidity to the anticipations of the 
future from minds which have memories longer 
than a student's own lifetime, A mind 
furnished with some stories, even some 
theories, and some well-corroborated facts 
about earlier decades or even centuries will 
move more easily through the news, Its life 



experience will gain a certain richness and 
perspective against a picture of the fluctua- 
tions, the drift, and the occasional sudden 
surprises through which the world, the 
"West," and, with it, the United States of 
America, has lived out its history. In one form 
or another, that history — its incessant change, 
fluctuations around temporary norms, and the 
great glacial drift of social evolution of those 
forms and norms — is sure to continue over 
the lifetime of those who today are young. 

In a high school and college education, the 
study of history and economics, taken in 
conjunction with one another can and should 
be mutually reinforcing. They train the mind 
in different and complementary directions, the 
one toward exact definition and analysis, the 
other toward the broader, intuitive synthesis. 
Both are indispensable parts of the mental 
equipment for a generation which must find 
its way through a world that appears to its 
elders to be rapidly growing more volatile and 
complex. 



\^illiam N. Parker is a professor of economics 
emeritus at Yale University. 



CI VITAS is a promising new social studies resource published hy the Center for Civic Education 
and Council for the Advancement of Citizenship. It includes a 15-page content summary- of economics, 
linking it directly to citizenship education. The following excerpt conveys the overall intelligence 
of the model and course guide: 



Economics (*an trace its lineage to ,Aristotle, 
who coined the term when referring to 
managing household resourres— almost the 
modern definition of home economics. The 
modern founding of economics as a discipline 
is generally considered to center on the 
publication of Adam Smith's An Inquiry into 
the Mature and Causes of the Wealth of Xations 
in 1776. In a little over two centuries since 
that renowned treatise appeared, economists 
have defined their area of studv and forged 
the tools of analysis that help to provide im- 
portant insights into the contern[)C)rary world. 

Economists generally agree that economics 
is th(» discif)Iine thai focuses on how [)eople 
use scarce resources to satisfy their wants. In 
the words of [noted economist] James Duesen- 
berry, "Economics is all about how people 
make choices,'' These choices can be divided 
into micro- and macroeconomics. Microe(M)- 
nomics focuses on the allocation of rf^snurces 



by individual units within theeconomv. These 
scarcity-based decisions help determine prices, 
production, and the distribution of income: 
whereas macroeconomics studies the levels and 
trends in measures of national output, 
employment, and prices, with an eve toward 
such long term issues as full employment and 
economic growth. 

Political choices that confront citizens are 
replete with the ideas — and choices — of 
economics. Citizens can scarcely make sense 
of policies advo(*ated in print and on the 
airwaves hy those within and outside of 
political institutions unless they have a basic 
grounding in economic ideas and issues. 
Economics may have been dubbed "(he dismal 
stMcnce;" but ignorance of economics on the 
part of citizens (\illed upon to judg(» the ideas, 
criticisms, warnings, policies, and proposals 
that swirl about them in public debate is more 
dismal bv far. 
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THE MULTICULTURE WATCH 

This autumn, multiculturalism focuses 
on the symbol of Christopher Columbus. 
For a few, he embodies the first 
European devil, the intruder upon the Eden 
that was, harbinger of Euro-American savagery 
extending to the present. Other views are less 
critical. As reported in {he Social Studies Rcvieiv 
last spring, this event has spawned declara- 
tions, articles, books, and television series. The 
National Council for the Social Studies has 
debated the event during the last year. The 
final statement, released in October, is 
consciously revisionist, even chic. These are 
its seven key points verbatim: 

1. Columbus did not discover a new world 
and, thus, initiate American history. 

2. The real America Columbus encountered 
in 1492 was a different place from the 
precontact America often portrayed in folklore, 
textbooks, and the mass media. 

3. Africa was very much a part of (he sociaL 
economic, and political system of the EaMern 
Hemisphere in 1492. 

4. The encounters of Native Americans, 
.'ifricanSy and Europeans following 1492 are 
not stories of vigorous white actors confronting 
passive red and black spectators and victims. 

5. .^5 a result of forces emanating from 1492, 
Native Americans suffered catastrophic 
mortality rates. 

6. Columbus's voyages were not just a 
European phenomenon but, rather, were a facet 
of Europe's millennia-long history of interac- 
tion with Asia and Africa. 

7. Although most examinations of the I nited 
States historical connections to the Eastern 
Hemisphere tend to focus on northwestern 
Europe, Spain and Portugal also had extensive 
effects on the Americas. 

There could have been more, much more, 
and il is disconcerting that th(» American 
Historical Association and Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum, with the National 
Kducalion Associatitjn, signed this one-sid*^! 
bul incvilablv influenlial slalemenl. 

The contact l)(^tw(M*n Spain and the Americas 
in \W2 is llie most im[)()rtant hi^tdrical event 
of the past HOO years. Much ha-^ been riadc 
of a European in\a.sion that brought disease 



and decimation to native tribes in the 
Americas. The brutality of the conquistadores 
is well known; the tragic consequences of the 
(Columbian discovery for indigenous cultures 
are recorded in all major American history 
textbooks. 

The Europeans also brought a sensibility — 
shaped throughout the Renaissance and 
Enlightenment — to provide the base of politics, 
economics, science, and culture in the 
Americas today. American agriculture and 
architecture derive from Europe, as do systems 
of health, sanitation, and communication. 
Democracy is a European export. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries made 
(ibristianity the doirinant faith in the Western 
Hemisphere. Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
and French arc the languages of the .\mericas. 
In essence, (lol ambus's arrival on San Salvador 
was the herald of One World — the global 
network that, 500 years later, is taken for 
granted around the earth. 

NOTED WITH INTEREST 

^ .South Carolina recently completed a 
statewide adoption to select five high -chool 
.American history textbooks. South Carolina 
is a relatively small ruarket, compared to some 
other states, but tfie adoption is truly selective. 
In other words, the state reviews many books 
and selects some. It does not give rubber stamp 
approval to all texts submitted. Many of the 
books eom[)et ing in the state with 1992 
copyrights are making their first appearance 
from the presses. Macmillan/VlcGraw-lIill 
.submitted two such books, American Odyssey 
and History of a Free Nation. Neither was 
adopted. (Globe's mediocre Exploring American 
History was aho rejected. Surprisingly, so were 
Prentice Ha IPs prominent The American Nation 
and The I 'nited States: A History of the Republic. 
The following books were approved: The 
American Pageant, long used in advanced 
course^; The Story of America, L\dop[ed last year 
in (California for eighth grade use but finding 
its niche in high schools; Houghton Mifflin's 
1091 History of the ('nited States; McDougal, 
Liltf^lPs The Americans: and Scott Forcsman's 
new American I'oices. Another generation of 
high si^hool .American history textlxKiks is 
apparently coming on line. 
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^The use of children's books in the classroom 
continues to grow. Publishers Weekly reports 
from an American Association of Publishers 
survey of more than 5,(XX) elementary school 
principals that trade books are used in 97 
percent of reading and language arts programs. 
Fifteen percent of schools use children's hooks 
in the social studies curriculum. More than 
half of the principals surveyed encourage 
teachers to use trade books in conjunction with 
reading texts; an additional 10 percent 
encourage teachers to use children's books 
instead of traditional textbooks to teach 
reading and language arts. Almost 70 percent 
of the principals encourage teachers to select 
the titles they wish to use, rather than 
requiring them to choose from a list. 
^ Democratic revolutions have ended decades 
of Soviet domination an() communist dictator- 
ship in Elastern Kurop(\ Now what is to be 
used in American history, world historv, 
regional studies, and current affairs courses? 
For teachers puzzled about the omissions in 
textbook coverage of fc^astern Kurope, the 
Education for Democracy Project under the 
auspices of the American F'ederation of 
Teachers has [)roduced some excellent short 
resource packages on (Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Romania. Each is designed 
to be used in a two-week unit, filling a gap 
in standard texts, filach packa^je of about 50 
pages includes facts, essays, and article? as well 
as classroonj (piestions and activities. Forth- 
coming are similar packages on South Africa 
and Chile. 

^ .'Mso in the world of global studies: The 
American Institute for Contemporarv German 
Studies at Johns Hopkiiis Tnivcrsitv has 
completed a lengthy analysis of how German v 
is treated in I'.S. social studies textbooks. 
Richan] E, (yross of Stanford I niversitv has 
issued through the Hoover Institution a 
textbook study entitled "What (ihinese 
Children aiul Youth are l>earning About the 
I riited States." Texts in China remain true 
to Marxism and are highly critical of the I'.S. 
.'\hrahnm l.incoln a[)[)ciirs as a "[)r()gressive 
capilalisl revolutionary."' According to 77?e 
.\eu y'orA' 77mc,s, Japanese textbooks make little 
or no mention of the event of Pearl Harbor. 
Texts d{'al with the unpleasant past by trying 
to erase it, according lo some Japanese 



intellectuals. Or courses simply stop in 1941. 
'The tendency of Japanese to see themselves 
as the victims, rather than the perpetrators, 
of war is especially apparent in popular 
culture,'' the Times reported. 

The New York Times also recently considered 
the changing world of college textbooks. The 
tendencies in school markets are mirrored in 
college texts. ''We don't publish textbooks 
anymore, we publish packages complete with 
all the bells and whistles," said Donald S. 
Lamm, the respected president of W.W. 
Norton. "You can have a beautifully written 
textbook but unless it has a lot of gadgetry 
you may find it placing third or fourth in the 
field." Publishers believe that freshmen and 
sophomores raised on hot video media "need 
textbooks that are 'reader friendly' — with wide 
margins, color photographs, overflowing with 
charts and graphs and with examples and 
anecdotal material set off the page in boxes." 
They liken the practice to "the Detroit 
mentality of planned obsolescence — the notion 
that because we put more chrome on an 
automobile, or more graphics in a textbook, 
the product is better." 

^ The controversial Houghton Mifflin 
textbook series adopted in California last vear 
appears to be selling briskly, and textbook 
revenues at Houghton Mifflin are strong. 
Meanwhile, the Boston-based publisher has 
just published a Spanish edition of its 
elementary social studies series. While manv 
(ialifornia educators have grave reservations 
about the use of official non-English texts in 
elementary schools, Estudios Sociales de 
Houghton Mifflin responds to the realitv of 
(".alifornia classrooms from El Centro to Red 
Bluff. In such locales Spanish -speaking 
students may comprise a majority of students. 
The books could find an audience as well in 
slates from Arizona to Florida. 
^ A 371 -page catalog produced by the Social 
Studies School Service offers an extraordinary 
bazaar of available educational and instruction- 
al materials— textbooks, tradebooks, work- 
books, videocassettes, sound filnistrips, 
transparencies, photo aids, multimedia kits, 
computer software, maps, charts, posters, 
simulations, reproducible activities, board 
games, model-building sets, cartoons, encvc- 
lopedic dictionaries, and other miscellaneous 
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materials on every conceivable subject of social 
studies. No effort is made at quality control; 
the service seems to be a warehouse of 
educational materials with something for 
everybody. Such a catalog may be ordered from 
the Social Studies School Service, Box 802, 
Culver City, California 90232. 
it With this issue Paul Gagnon leaves the 
.American Textbook Council's advisory board 
to serve in the I'.S. Department of Education. 
In his place comes Reed I'eda, a professor of 
history at Tufts I'niversity, and with Nathan 
(Mazer, the author of the acclaimed 1983 study, 
Elh n ic Grou ps in // i story Textbooks . A n d f i ri a 1 1 y , 
we are pleased to announce a generous grant 
from the Richard Lounsbery Foundation for 
support of the Social Studies Review that will 
also enable the Council to launch a study of 
religion in textbooks and educational materials 
next year. _ 
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TEXTBOOKS TODAY: 
HOW SENSITIVE? HOW 
ACCURATE? 

During the early months of 19Q2, the 
issue of \v{)merrs history and the 
adequacy of the social studies curric- 
ulum for girls reasserted itself, ignited hy a 
review sponsored hy the American Association 
of University Women, highly critical of 
texthook content. An investigation by the 
American Textbook Council featured in this 
issue discovers a very different realitv. one 
thai indicates much progress in this area and 
many biases in the AAl review. 

One of the most significant changes in 
textbooks is in the field of women's history, 
in part because of widening interest in social 
history during the last decade. Publishers and 
textbook editors — often committed feminists 
themselves — have made extreme efforts to 
present and magnify the role of women in the 
past and to provide positive images of them. 
Thus, it is ironic or sad that these advances 
are being ignored by some influential women. 

Meanwhile, in Texas, a botched 1991 
adoption of I'.S. liistory textbooks raises the 
issue of textbook accuracy, not of interpre- 
tation but of fact. The Social Studies Review 
tries to explain what happened, avoiding some 
of the recriminations that have recently turned 
the issue into a minor media event. Into the 



1990s we go. V/e arc now starting to encounter 
social studies textbooks developed by publish- 
ers since the late 1980s in response to the 
reports and recommendations of textbook 
critics. These new textbooks bear 1991 and 
1992 copyrights. 

The textbooks reviewed in this issue include 
several mass-market U.S. history texts intro- 
duced for eighth and eleventh grade use during 
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Page 3. ..Do Textbooks Shortchange Girls? 

\ provocative review makes some doubtful 
claims about women's history and text- 
book coverage. We look at the issue and 
at ihe books. 

Page 9... Texas: A Shootout over Accuracy 

The 1991 Texas adoption of I'.S. history 
textbooks raises questions about factual 
accuracy and editing. With adoptions in 
South Carolina and Georgia, it also 
introduces a new generation of high school 
books. What are the emergent market 
trends in the social studies? 

Page 13 ..Toward A Definition of 

Muiticulturalism 

How does one balance commonality and 
diversity? Multiculture and Euroculture? 
Muiticulturalism now means different 
things to different people. 
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the las! two years in (lalifornia ary^ T(»x<*^. 
Tlu^se socondary-hn'cl texts — and in most high 
schools r.S. history is the linch[)in of the social 
studies program — follow up<n: the elementary 
series that Maeniillan and Houghton Mifflin 
brought out at the end of the 1980s. Whih^ 
we cannot conduct derailed full'S(\ile reviews 
of oa(*h now hook, we do at hvist open th(* 
curtain with our study of wonuMrs liistory and 
analysis of tlu^ recent l .S, history adoption 
in Texas. 

A number of trends in social studi(^s 
publishing are now manifest. During the last 
five years textbook and curri(Mdum experts 
have watched shiftitig demands for subject 
tnatter (multiculturalisrnj and industry 
ehariges (('on^olidation nnd globalization) make 
social studies and school publishing a new 
game. The actual number of mass-market social 
studies t<^xthooks has been gradually dimin- 
ishing. Some publishers ar(^ concluding that 
it is no lot]g(T ec'onomic to develop and sell 
"one-sizc-fits-air' produiMs. Kducators mor(^ 
than ever irisist on radically different themes 
and interpretations in tluMr historv bt)oks. 
I ncreasinglv, the position ol mass-market 
textbook [)roduc(T^ seems threatened, and 
among the headaches are tfie controversies 
over subject nuUt(T that attend social studies 
texts. The risk and acrimonv that now at t (Mid 
textbook nuirketing in the social studies 
curriculum will likely stimuhite continued 
depart un* by [)ublishers unable to abid(^ their 
fractious and di\id(Ml clientel(\ 

It is ct)nfirtned that l).(l. Heath, a division 
of Raytheon, is in large part abandoning the 
social studit^s market rather than develo[)a new 
elementary program and high school books. 
Bailey's /^me^/^«H Pageant will [)resumablv stav 
on th(^ list. (W hile widely us(mJ at the high 
school level, mairdy in Ad\anced Plac*(Mnent 
courses, it is a (M)llege book.) Heatfi will likelv 
r-ontinne to off(^r titles iti gc-ographv and 
economics. 

The iiulustry is wittu'ssing some decisive 
strategic moves bv connnuni(*at ions companies 
who think ol tcxbooks as global connnodit ies. 
In just three years, the Macmillan/McGraw- 
Hill venture — which included the ingestion of 
Merrill — and the distressed (Condition of 
Harcourt Hrace Jovano\ ich/Holt. Hinehart 
and Winston — now a distressed part ofCjcneral 



(]itu'tna, owners of Neiman Marcus and many 
movie theaters — has Ixnm matched by Time 
Warner's exit from tlu^ market with Scott 
Foresman's sale to [|ar[)er(>ollins. 

The evident movennmt away from mass- 
market history textbooks surely creates 
o[)[)ortunities for niche tt^xtbooks that seek 
particndar audierunv Th(^ trend may benefit 
publishers who produce supplenuMitarv and 
s[}ccialized products, including collections of 
stories, hiographi(^s, documents, and other 
n on- traditional source materials, (ID-ROMs 
and video formats will undoubtedly continue 
to make inroads as teaching devices. 

With the spring 1092 Social Studies Rcvicu\ 
we ar(^ once again inviting our 4,000 readers 
to subscribe or resubscribe to the bulletin. For 
the last three y(*ars foundation grants have 
enabled us to mail issues lo the nation's leading 
edu(\Uors, [)ublishers, policy experts, and 
others who have a slake in high-(|ualit v social 
studi(^s an(J humanities textbooks. We have 
thus been abb^ to [irovide timelv reviews of 
social studies texts and monitor the discourse 
on controversial ar(\is of the curriculum. 

While we are grateful for the su[)p(.)rt of 
many hundreds of readers who have sent 
contributions, the Review needs help to meet 
its e\er rising printing and distribution costs, 
es[)eeiallv since it has ex[)anded its size and 
\()lutn(\ Private donations an(] contributions 
lo (A)uncil are always welcome, for thev 
hel[) ensur(^ the ability of the Rerien to reach 
itu)r(* educators who seek dir(HMion and 
information on social studies textbooks and 
the curriculum. 

We thank th(^ Lynde and Harry Hradle\ 
Foundation for its contirnied support. We are 
dee[)ly indebted to the William \\. Donner 
Foundation for a major grant this s[H"ing that 
will tMiable the (louticil to develop and [lublish 
a guide to textbook rpiality in history and the 
human it ies, to ap[)ear in 1993. The handbook 
will pro\ide the first comprehensive and 
inde[)endent standard of review for individuals 
and textbook sele(*lion conunittees in matt(*rs 
of format, styh\and (*ontent. Weat the (Council 
are under the impression that such a guide 
is lotig over(lu(^-—and from tln^ stream of 
t{d(^ph()ti(* calls rr(juesting sutdi a standard — 
sorel y needed by edu(*ators around t he 
countrv. 
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DO TEXTBOOKS 
SHORTCHANGE GIRLS? 

In February, the American Association of 
I niversity Women released with great 
fanfare a review of r(*search (*alled ' How 
SchooU Shortchange Girls/' The review — a 
recycled compilation of academic studies and 
feminist literature — irruru'diately gained wide 
and uncritical attention in the major media. 
Once again, the review raises im[)ortant 
questions of textbook treatment, balance, 
represcnlatioiK point of view, and st^nsiti vitv, 
this time, reganJing wt)men in historv. 

As the title of the pulati\e ^tiulv sugg(>sts, 
the A AT IV finds nuM^i wrong with schools: 
sex discrimination and st(Teot vping, inadc- 
(juate teacher training in gender issues and 
learnir)g styles, the absence of "gender-fair." 
multicultural curricula that avoid sex st(Teo- 
ty[)es, and more. The review found that 
"tt\\l[)ooks still igiu)re or stereotype worneiu 
and girls learn alnu)st nothing about luanv of 
their most [>ressing [)rol)lems, like sexual abuse, 
discrimination and de[)rcssion/* in the 
formulation of The Sew York Times. 

Thi> was indc(^d an ast(jnishing set ofcharg(^s 
to read about on the front page of the ruitional 
paper of record. The first point was sirn[)l\ 
not true. The sceoiuJ gave tlu^ mistaken 
im[)re^si()n that texti)Ooks should be maiidv 
concerne<l with "pressing [)ro[)lenis. like sexual 
abuM*.' 

The AAl \\ review advocates solidaritv in 
curriculum reiornu adhering to the [)rinci[)lef? 
of militant multieulturalism. It praises the 
efforts of New ^()rk state education commis- 
sioner Thomas Sobol and tries to build an 
explicit alliance between multieulturalism, 
feminist-style sclujol reform, and the [)light of 
the "culturally di{f(»r(Mit.'' 

"How Schools Short(4iangc Girls" woidd 
give the idea to numy [jeo[)le who don't know 
educatiorr or the e()ntem[)orar\ curriculum 
ver\ well that girls are getting a raw (l{»al from 
textbooks liiu] teachers. \]\\{ the review bencJs 
realitv in order to [)retend, after tweiilv vears, 
womer] and girU remain victims of edm-ation. 
It ignores the va>l [)r()gress and the degrcM' of 
inclusion that has occurred in textbooks. "How 
Schools Shortchange Cwrls" is either ignorant 



of today's curriculum or — more alarming, 
[)erha{)s — unaware of the hypothetical biases 
through which it views education. 

FVst, any critic or scholar during the l.ist 
ten years who has actually compared the place 
of women in schoolbooks today to the texts 
of the past will discover greatly expanded 
coverage and profound changes in content, 
irUerpretation, and language. In the 1070s 
wonien's history became an academic growth 
industry. Before the end of the decade, the 
contributions of women had entered the 
t(*xtbooks, at first added crudel) in sidebars 
and boxes. This has changed over the years. 
In the better textbooks now, women's [listory 
(and literature) is woven into the fuller skein 
of the unit or lesson. 

Nowadays, students are more likely to 
encounter Anne Hutchinson than Got ton 
Mather. They study the Seneca Falls Resolu- 
tion instead of the Bank Wars. In wartime they 
meet Glara Barton and Rosie the Riveter 
instead of blood-and-guts sea (Uiptains, all to 
the enriclnnent of the Anu^rican record. No 
belter e'videnee of the expanded coverage and 
broader treatment exists than in textbook 
indexes themselves. A standard entry (see box 
on [)age 7) for omen is considerablv longer 
than the index for World War I and World 
War 11 combined. In the W's alone, Kthel 
Waters. Kimna Willard. Narcissa Vi'hitmari. 
Sarah X^'imiemucca, Kdith Wharton, and Alice 
Walker have all made th(* scene. Textbooks 
today make every effort to treat women with 
sensitivity, to point out historical discrinn'na- 
tion. to [)ay clc)se attention to succ(\s^ stories 
and de[)ict women in activities that are not 
"traditional" or stereot vpical. 

Feminists might argue, as in the AAUW 
review, ^'Research on high school social stud- 
ies texts reveals that while women are more 
often included, they are likely to be the usual 
^famous women,' or women in protest move- 
ments. Rarely is there dual and balanced 
treatment of women and men, and seldom are 
women's perspectives and cultures presented 
on their own terms.'' 

But what's the alternative? What would be 
re(|uired for history to achieve "dual and 
balanced treatment of women and men"? What 
exactly (iocs "women's f)crspect i ves and 
(nilturcs [)resented on their own terms" mean? 



The argument that half the world's population, 
in the past, as in the present, have been women 
is not enough. In politics and economics, which 
encase us all, men have until very recently 
played an almost exclusive leadership role. 

Some social historians, of course, would like 
to reconstitute history so that the past would 
be seen, for example, not through the actions 
of Julius Caesar or George Washington, but 
through the experiences of a Nubian slave or 
Algonquin squaw. Say the advocates of the new 
social history, such an angle of vision is not 
only valid, but an improvement on the elitist 
and patriarchal history of the past. 

Aside from this interesting historiographic 
debate, in the ^ inter 1992 issue of Academic 
Questions Robert Lerner, Althea K. Nagai, and 
Stanley Rothman take up the issue of feminist 
influence on textbooks and come to a set of 
conclusions very different from the AAL W 
review. This group of Smith College-based 
textbook analysts has argued in a number of 
published studies that a feminist agenda 
pervades textbook revision in the social 
studies. Lerner et ah assert: 

There is one major problem^ however^ in 
writing nonsexist history textbooks. Most of 
America's history is male dominatedy in part 
because in most states women were not allowed 
to vote in federal elections or hold office until 
the twentieth century. This may be regrettable, 
but it is still a fact. What then is the nonsexist 
writer of the American history textbook to do? 
The answer is filler feminism — accentuating 
the importance of minor characters and events 
without eliminating coverage of major persons 
and events from standard American history. 
This expansion allows the textbook writers to 
accomplish several goals: 

• creatively incorporate more women in such 
traditionally male-dominated arenas as tvarSy 
business, science, and technology. 

• highlight the contemporary feminist move- 
ment and the Equal Rights Amendment (even 
though it did not pass) in a positive manner. 

• remind the reader that women were and still 
are systematically discriminated against in 
American society. 

It can be argued that l.erner et al. over- 
estimate the impact of feminism on textbook 



content at the expense of other revisionist 
efforts. Still, if the researchers are to be 
believed even in part, how then could the 
AAL\^' review come to the conclusions it did? 
Very simple. It stacked the deck. A number 
of recent studies that indicate the success of 
feminists and other advocates of curricular 
diversity in textbook and subject develop- 
ment — nowhere more thoroughly than in 
social studies— are ignored. The AAUW 
curriculum review is based largely on outdated 
studies, many of them obscure and others 
politically transparent. 

In textbooks today, a standard index entry 
for Women is considerably longer than 
the index for VJorld War I and 
World War II combined. 



"Hov/ Schools Shortchange Girls" hauls out 
a 1971 studv entitled "^'omen in I .S. History 
Textbooks'' and the old — presciently en- 
tit h^d — polemic, Dick and Jane As I'lctims: Sex 
Stereotyping in Children's Readers (1975). The 
critique of textbooks relies on "research'' from 
the defunct Council on Interracial Books for 
Children and a journal called Feminist Teacher. 
The preposterous charge that "even texts 
desigiK^l to fit within the current California 
guidelines on gender and race equity for 
textl>ook adoption showed subtle language bias, 
neglect of scholarship on women, omission of 
women as developers of history and initiators 
of events, and absence of women from accounts 
of technological developments" derives from 
a recent newsletter of the special interest group 
on gender and social justice at the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The findings seem painstakingly designed to 
collect selected sources to demonstrate a 
preordained thesis of institutional sexism and 
curricular deficit. Moreover, the (Curriculum — 
and as should be understood, the textbook is 
the premier determinant and standard of 
curriculum, providing an estimated 75 to 90 
percent of courses of study — should not be 
confused with a program of therapy. Textbooks 
are ccmceivcd to convev grammar and spelling, 
numerat*y, the foundations of democratic 
civilization, and more. They are designed to 
instruct, not act as remedies for human and 
^(>(■ial failings. 
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It is unfortunate thai the AAUW officers 
and the hired team of scholar-activists at 
Wellesley College who conducted the review 
failed to look at the evidence, that is, at the 
very textbooks that they criticize. The review 
speaks of an "evaded curriculum'' of "matters 
central to the lives of students. ..including the 
functioning of bodies, the expression and 
valuing of feelings, and the dynamics of 
power." If they had looked, the researchers 
would even have found a genre of books that 
stress personal concerns, that are therapeutic 
in nature, that do focus on themes such as 
adolescent depression, sexuality, teenage 
pregnancy, peer pressure, drugs, divorce, 
sexism, racism, and the other grim baggage of 
contemporary life adjustment. Health books 
like Grouing Vp Caring (Glencoe, 1990), 
reviewed in the Summ<'r 1991 issue of the 
Social Studies Review, often replace history in 
social studies courses. These books try to give 
tips on coping with everyday difficulties and 
personal problems. 

Some new kind of non-academic curriculum 
is what the authors of ''How Schools Short- 
change Girls'' seem determined to promote, 
and not only for schoolchildren. Teachers are 
to be educated re-educated. "A 1Q80 analvsis 
of the twenty-four most widelv used teacher 
education textbooks found that less than 1 
percent of the space in the texts was devoted 
to the problems of sexism. The authors of the 
study concluded that teacher education was 
reinforcing sex bias rather than reducing it," 
notes the review with great alarm. But twelve 
years later, teacher education textbooks in fact 
brim with these kinds of "problems." arguablv 
at the expense of pedagogy and other instruc- 
tional content. 

Textbooks ior students are not obligated to 
do certaui things. They cannot be expected 
to cure complicated social problems or 
psychological maladies. Thev cannot sntisfac- 
torily substitute accomplished role models that 
are absent in real life. Ortainlv, girls (and 
boys) like studying about women of strength 
and character, women who had a compass on 
the world and who made something of their 
lives — a Churnash girl, the women who 
traveled to California across Panama during 
the(k)ld Rush, Jane Addams,or Fllla F'itzgerald. 
While enriching history, however, such 



content is not enough. At a certain point, social 
history must cede to the record of political 
and economic origins. Otherwise, it withholds 
the epic story of how the nation and the world 
became what they are today. It averts the 
crucial and unending question, by what means 
does a commonwealth organize itself in the 
realms of governance and production. 

Since 1 970, feminists have expan ded 
awareness of women's history and sexism so 
that today's textbooks are subjected to constant 
scrutiny and demands for inclusion. In 
response to their complaints, publishers have 
made strides in coverage. Surely women are 
treated "positively" and "sensitively." But 
overloaded social studies textbooks have 
become a zero-sum enterprise. What is added 
will replace something taken out. Textbooks 
cannot grow much larger. It must be remem- 
bered, in the push for representation, some 
old material must go. Adaptations can go only 
so far until they marginalize the prevailing 
figures in the nation's and world's history and 
substitute for them new svmbolic individuals. 



What follous is the "male/ female 
roles^^ section of the two- page 
summary of legal compliance re- 
(jtiirements for all textbooks submitted for 
adoption published in 1987 by the state of 
California, Instructional material must meet 
specific criteria nn gender and in several other 
areas (e.g., ethnicity, age, disability, religion, 
brand names, environment, diet and exercise, 
humane treatment of animals) before they can 
be further considered for classroom use. 

1. No demeaning labels or role stereotyping 

2. Fqual ilUist rat ions of male/ female figures 

3. Fqual portraval in occupations and range 
1)1 career opportunities 

I. F.(jual rcfjresentalion of rnale/f<*male 
('(intribiitions arul a(hie\ements 

5. Fijual representation of males /fern ales in 
mental and [ihysical activities 

f>. Balance of traditional and non-traditional 
roles 

7. Fqual representation of similar emotions 
in males/females (fear, aggression, tender- 
ness, etc.) 

8. Neutral language (i.e., people, persons, 
men and women, thev) 

Both sexes portraved in parenting activ- 
ities with families 
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WHAT DOES THE 

AAUW REVIEW CHARGE? 

An excerpt from the section in "Hoiv Schools 
Shortchange CirW that makes the case against 
the formal school curriculum s vested in textbooks: 

In 138 articles on cdiicationai reform that 
appeared in nine prominent educatiuiial 
journals between 198."^ and 1987, less than 1 
percent of the text addressed se\ etjuity. Only 
one article discussed cirrricuhim and instruc- 
tion as they relate to sex equity, A 1990 survey 
commissioned l)y (he National Education 
Asso«'iation revealed that even among pro- 
grams sponsored hv organizations and insti- 
tutions concerned with equity in education, 
onlv three national professional development 
programs for teachers focused on gender and 
race in EngHsh and social studies curriculum 
content. 

Since the early 1970s, r'nanv studies have 
surveyed instructional materials for sex bias. 
Published in 1975, Dick and Jane As rictims: 
Sex Stereotyping in Children^ Readers set a 
pattern for line-bv-line examination of the 
messages about girls and hoys delivered by 
texts, examples, illustrations, and thematic 
organization in everything from basal rt^iders 
to science textbooks. In 1971 a study of 
thirteen po[)ular I .S. history textbooks 
revealed that material on wcnnen compriset] 
no more than 1 percent of any text, and that 
women's li\es were trivialized, distorted, or 
omitted altogether. Studies from the late 1980s 
reveal that although sexism has decreased in 
some elementary s(*hool texts and basal 
readers, the problems persist, especially at the 
secondary school level, in terms of what is 
considered important enough to study. 

A 1989 study of book-length works taught 
in high school English courses reports that, 
in a national sample of public, inde[)endent, 
and Catholic s(*hools, the ten books assigned 
most frequently included only one written by 
a woman and none by members of minority 
groups. This research, which used studies from 
1963 and 1907 as a base line, concludes that 
"the lists of most fre(|U(mtly rctpiired books 
and authors are dominated hv white males, with 
little change in overall balance from similar 



lists 25 or 80 years ago.'' 

During the late 1970s and '80s, experiments 
with more inclusive school (uirricula were 
aided by the rapid development of scholarly 
work and courses in black studies, ethnic 
studies, and women's studies in colleges and 
universities. Publications of the (Council on 
Interracial Books for Children (founded in 
1966), The Feminist Press (founded in 1970), 
and the federally funded Women's FMucational 
Plquity Prograni (started in 1974) inspired 
nuiny teachers to develop more inclusive 
reading lists and assignments that draw on 
student's lives. 

What effects did the revised curricula have 
on students? A 1980 review of research on 
how books influence children cited twenty- 
three studies that demonstrated that books do 
transmit values to young readers, that 
nudticultural reading produce? markedly more 
favorable attitudes toward nondominant 
grou[)s than do all-white curricula, that 
academic achievement for all students was 
positively correlated with use of nonsexist and 
nuilticultural curriculum materials, and that 
:-c\*role stereotyping was reduced in those 
students whose curriculum portrayed females 
and males in nonstereoiypical roles. 

During the 1980s, federal support for 
research and action or^ sex equity and race 
equity dropped sharply. But many individual 
teachers, librarians, authors, and local or stale 
school authorities continued a variety of 
efforts to lessen stereotyping and omissions, 
or expand and democratize the curriculum. 

Virtually all textbook publishers now have 
guidelines for nonsexist language. I'nfortu- 
nately, not all insist that authors follow them. 
Change in textbooks is observable hut not 
striking. Ke?ear<'h on high school social studies 
texts reveals that while women are more often 
in<*lu(]ed, they are likely to be the usual 
"famous women," or women in protest 
movements. Rarely is there dual and balanced 
treatment of women and men, and seldom are 
women's perspectives and culture^: presented 
on their own terms. 

Researchers at a 1990 couference reported 
that even texts designed to fit within the 
(nirrent California guidelines on gender and 
rac(» equit\ for textbook adoption showed 
subtle language bias, neglect of scholarship on 
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womoru omission of wonien as developers of 
history and initiators of events, and absence 
of wotneri from aeeounts of ItM^hnological 
developments. An informal survey of twentv 
I'.S. history textbooks eom[)iled each year from 
to found a gradual hut stead\ shifi 
away from an overwhelming empliasis on laws, 
wars, and control over territorv and [)ul)lie 
poliey, toward an emphasis on peo[)le's daily 
lives in many kinds of circumstances. [It \> 
unclear at this point in the review why it fails 
to acknowledge that "an em[)hasis on people's 
daily lives'' has done much to dcmarginalize 
women and [hu> i(]entifv new content as 
evidence of progrc^siNc forces in 
hist()riogra[»hy 1 .... 

The most im[)ortant impediment to gender- 
fair and multicultural curricula mnv he 
inherited views of what education is and whom 
it should serve. For e\ampl(\ when it became 
clear |sic| that New fork's schools were not 
serving the po[)ulation well. New ^ork 
Commissioner of Kducation Thomas Sobol 
created a corrmiil te(* for the re\i(Mv and 
devolo[jment of Social Studies curricula in the 
schools. The committee's re[)ort is a clear 
commitment to curricular [)rinciples of 

These are the index rn tries for IT omen in tuo 
nru high ^rhoo! (\S. hi.^turics that bring n 
"M)d(il hii>tor\ " (ipproach to the nation's past 
ami present. 

Bt'rkiri v\ a)., imenrnn I'oirex. (Seol! Foresmnn. 

X^onirn. anil atrirrrKih\i' ai lioii: ami \f:i' nt I?i'f()rin; in 
■\rn(Ti« ari (!<il<irn«"'; in arrrriM] turt t"*. ami Hijilitv \) t 

uf \^Hy\: in(!iMl W ar; 1 !r>n«>tituli(irial right-^ot; cdiir atiDn 
tor: K<|nal Highl-^ \nir'n"irrnMit (KKV); ami Kiimprati 
r\|il<irati<iii-. in (Hldril Ap-; National f )rparu/atiijn for 
\\ onir-ri ( NOW l ; National W ciiiirir» l*arl\ ; in |>r(jfr»>inn». 
\o l*XM): in profr-««ioii'«. alter KHX); [iroprrtv ri<ilit> oi: 
Nevj Dral ari.I; in Vi^i)^; in mi)^: in IO.SO>; in 1%0.: 
in tVn«ir«'««x|\ (' Kra; and Scnrra hilU t ioinrntitu): in Mnj;lt'- 
[larrril f'amili<'«^; on Sn|iri'iin' ( amrt ; Mitinj^ rights ol. IH.iO- 
1"XK); \otirit: rifilit"^ nl. PKK) |')2(); wdnu'n'v irio\<'rnt'rit in 
llir l<)MK;*aihl Wnrl.l War 1; ami World War II 
IN i'HK l.\H()K KOHCK: rarh 1800.; rlnririp Cuii War; 
Inini \m) to \m): \Ur |020.; from 102'J t.> lOK); rn 
tlir IV(itir('sxi\r Kra; in World War I; in World War II 
tliroufih h)MK; a- v>. irking wi\e^ { 1060 . lQ60) :aftrr 1070. 
StT uhn Libiir fori*': 1-aluir iininri«» 
ANDMAHKIXCK. I«.V)- l^XH); ltM)0-P).)8; I038topn-rnt 
I R AnmON M.KOI.KS KOH . m.-vv. ,„i: I8.>n . 10120; 1020 
. !0()(); since |tJf)0; a> workiri*; v>urs (1060 ■ 1%^. Svc 
tiho Almrtion; African ViriiTir ans, vMunrn; [iirth coiUrol; 
tiiali' di)niinatrd •^ocu'tirs; Mai riliiical voi icti*'^; Pro r lioirr 
rrioN cinrnt: Pro litr tiio\ micrit 
W(jnicn aiitl Kroiunnirs 



demoi'racy, diversity, economic and social 
justice, globalisni, ecological balaniT, ethics 
and values, and the individual and society. It 
re(^)mmends that curriculum and teaching 
methods he more iriclusive and respectful of 
diversity. The report has cTeated a fi^ror in 
the New York media, reflecting the larger 
deliate going on throughout the country, 
(irit ii's hav(» called El h nic Studies and 
W'onuMi's Studies "political," as if a curric- 
ulum that leaves wt)men out altogether is not 
also ''[)olitical.'" Multicultural work has been 
termed "divisive'' without recognizing that an 
excessively white male curriculum is divisive 
when it ignores the contributions others make 
to society . (Vitics who insist that students must 
focus on our "common heritage'' appear to 
o\ iM'look the experiences of Native Americans 
as well as the inimigrarU history of the rest 
of the [)0[)ulation which makes diversitv one 
of the key elements of the "common" heritage 
of the I nited States. 

In a democracy, schools must address the 
e(]ucational needs of all students. Kach student 
should find herself or himself reflected in the 
curriculum. \\ hen this happens, studerUs learn 
and grow. 



W onicn's Arniv (itirp^ {W'A(!) 

Women's \nxiliar) FrrrNinp Squadron (WATS) 

Women's Internatiijnal Lrajiue for I'eaff and Frcedtun 

{\\\\\'V) 

W umt riV Political ( jiiim il 
Wiimcn's Ht'ser\t' {Marine (!or[j>) 
W OiiicnV Suftrajie 

Nash, Amvriran Od\»ne\, (Gloncoo, 1992) 

^omon. in aholition inovenieMit: in American <'olonie>; 
in \mrTiian Ke\ iilntiun ; intavil War: diM'rirniriat ion of; 
rronornrc rights of; and ecjual {>pportnnit\ : in (ireat 
[)eprt'ssif»n: in labor iiio\ emnit: in H>f)0>; in lOTOs; m 
lORUs; political riplits of; in [irogre^sive niovenient ; 
reprodni'tn e rights of ; and social and gender relation^h1p^; 
and suhiirhari !ifest\lo; \oJing rights for; in work force; 
in World War I: ni World War 11 
Women's (lampaign Furiii 

Wonirn's (!hri>^tian Temperance I inon (WlVFl ) 

Women's (!ouncil of DefciiM- 

Women's Joint ( iongrt-ssional (Idniinittrc 

W"( linen's niovt-nnnit. (amgri's^rorial rospoii'^es to; legal 

responses to: in 1020>; organ i/.ati(Mi«> in: origin^ of: rulr 

of Klcanor Koosrvrit in 

W onu'ii's stud\ cour>»'«» 

W Omcn''^ Tradr I nion 

W omen Trade I iii(ui Feagiic 

W omen >triki' lor peac r 

Wrimni (l)v Mice Walkr-r) 
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WHAT DO THE TEXTBOOKS 
SAY? 

The following are representative passages from 
recent and new I \S. history textbooks that cover 
the events and meaning of feminism and the 
women *s movement from the 1960s. In an ''older** text, 
Todd and Curti^s Triumph of the American Nation, a 
leader in eleventh grade history in the 1980s, for ex- 
ample, one notices an unintentionally condescending 
cheerleading style and wooden lists of ^'significant'* 
women, an additive approach much criticized during 
the last few years. In the newer books, one encounters 
disc rininat ion and women's travail described more di- 
rectly. I^ash 's American Odyssey considers race in the 
context of gender. In the passage from Berkin et aL,*s 
American Voices, a line of thinking close to partisan 
feminism indicates the extent of revisionism in some 
current mass-market schoolbooks. 

Todd and Curd, Triumph of the American 
Nation. (Hanoiirt Brace Jovanovich, 1990) 

Women also entered careers in fields 
formerlv dominated by men. Women enlisted 
in the armed forces in growing numbers. 
Women became police officers and ministers. 
Sally Ride became the first female astronaut, 
and Kathryn Sullivan was the first woman to 
walk in spatv. Women won new recognition 
in such sports as tennis and golf. Dress and 
social customs were less strictly categorized 
as masculine and feminine. 

The question of abortion became a major 
issue in the 1981 [^residential race. Ronald 
Reagan firmly opposed abortion and backed 
a (Constitutional ban on abortion, Fiis oppo- 
nent, Walter Mondale, felt that abortion was 
a fiersonal and religious matter. 

!n political affairs women were still underrep- 
resented. However, change was in the air. 

Several women in (Congress became nation- 
ally known. Among them were Bella Abzug, 
Shirley (Ihisholm, Barbara Jordan, Elizabeth 
Holtzman. and Nancy Kassebaum. With the 
start of the new congress in 1985 there were 
2\ women serving in (Congress, 22 in the House 
of Repr(*sentatives and 2 in the Senate. 

Perhaps the most impressive gains for 
woni(Mi in politics came at the state and local 
levels. In 1971 no women served as governors, 
519 were state representatives, and 91 were 
state senators. Ten vears later 816 women were 



representativcii and 177 were senators. Martha 
Layne (Clollins of Kentucky and Madeleine 
Kunin of Vermont were the only women 
serving as governor. Also in 1984, 86 cities 
with populations greater than 30,000 had 
women as mayors. Dianne Feinstein of San 
Francisco was the most widely known. 

Other women in government included Carla 
Hills, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development under President Ford, in 1980 
President Carter appointed two women, Juanita 
Kreps and Patricia Harris, to his cabinet. 
President Reagan named Elizabeth Dole as 
Secretary of Transportation and Margaret 
Heckler as Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. He also chose Jeanne Kirkpatrick as 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations. (Shortly after Reagan's 1984 election 
Kirkpatrick announced that she would resign 
in 1985,) His most widely noted appointment, 
however, was that of Sandra Day OXClonnor 
to a seat on the Supreme (Court. 

DiBacco et aL, History of the United States. 
(Houghton Mifflin. 1991) 

XI orking outside the home brought women 
more money but also new problems. Some of 
these were practical issues, such as finding and 
paying for child care. Other issues were 
philosophical. Was it harmful for children to 
havt* working mothers? And now that women 
were helping earn money, should men help 
with household chores? 

Another problem was the nature of the jobs 
themselves. Many were in areas like secretarial 
work, which had long In en viewed as the 
domain of women. The^se "pink collar jobs 
as they came to he knov»n, paid low wages and 
offered few chances for advancement. While 
they brought women into the work force, they 
were also often a dead end. 

FCven wher(^ wom(*n were abh* to enter new 
fields, tht\v faced discrimination from men. 
During the 1970s, many "blue collar'' jobs 
began to open to women. Bv the end of the 
decade, women worked on construction sites, 
installed and repaired telephones, drove buses, 
and did many other traditionally male jobs. 
Yet women in these jobs often reported that 
they had to work twice as hard to be accepted 
by their male colleagues. 
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Nash^ American Odyssey. (Glencoe, 1992) 

Minority women faced a special problem in 
that they encountered sexual and racial 
discrimination at the same time. They expe- 
rienced sexual dibcriminalion by men, both 
white and black; and they faced racial 
discrimination by whites, men, and other 
women. In describing that period, the author 
Toni Morrison explained how black women 
"look at white women and see the enemy, for 
they know that racism is not confined to white 
men and that there are more white women 
than men is this country.'' 

Many African American, Hispanic Ameri- 
can, Native American, and Asian American 



women chose to delay their fight for equality 
in one sphere while they struggled for 
recognition in the other. Because priorities 
needed to be established, many women chose 
to seek full civil liberties for their ethnic group 
as their first objective. Equality between men 
and women would have to come later. 

Berk in et al., American \oices, (Scott Fores- 
man, 1992) 

Gender discrimination was deeply embedded 
in American life, so deeply thai most men — 
and many women — were not even aware of 
how fundamentally it shaped their lives. 



TEXAS: A SHOOTOUT OVER 
ACCURACY 

During recent months, alarm about the 
accuracy of I . S. history textbooks has 
swept the nation. The upro-xr — and the 
events leading up to it — merit close attention, 
since the problems arose in the important 1991 
Texas adoption, The situation not only raises 
questions of textual credibility but also 
indicates how much the roles of publishers, 
editors, and textbook authors have changed 
during the last decade. 

In 1991, the stale of Texas adopted new 
textbooks in United States history. This is the 
largest single adoption in social studies. The 
Texas call in I'.S, history has lor^g had 
inordinate national influence. .\s is customary 
with the approach of the Texas proclamation, 
which begins the process, major pubhshers 
produced new hooks with 1992 copyrights. 
These l .S. history textbooks will now compete 
nationally with market leaders from the 1980s 
and the I .S. history books unveiled first for 
the 1990 eighth grade adoption in California. 
Some of the newest books were cut editorially 
from whole cloth. Others were radically revised 
versions of established texts. Almost all were 
developed under contract by "packagers'' 
outside publishing houses. (Editorial staffs in 
textbook houses have bccf)me mainly produc- 
tion overseers and sales people.) 



Some new books were not submitted to 
Texas. Only one book from the old Texas list 
was resubmitted, a top-to-bottom renovation 
of Berkin et al.. Land of Promise (Scott 
Fores man, 1987). Todd and (lurti's Triumph 
of the American Sation (Harcourt Brace, 1990) 
and Boorslin and Kelley's History of the United 
States (Prentice Hall, 1990) did not enter the 
competition, for example. The number of books 
submitted in Texas state adoptions has been 
shrinking through the 1980s, as fewer pub- 
lishers control the market. Just six books went 
through the 1991 screening process for l*.S. 
history, four of them split into two volumes 
for use in both the eighth and eleventh grade, 
with two others designe(i solely for the high 
school level (see box). 

All six books have great ambitions for the 
1090s. They [)urport to be a "new generation" 
of I .S. history textbooks, far advanced in 
comparison to the much criticized I .S. history 
texts of the 1980s. Yet in their debut, a series 
of disasters and disappointments have blind- 
sided publishers. 

Anywhere from S,000 to 20,000 uncorrected 
copies of the 1902 hooks were distributed 
around the 1*. S. to pilot programs or as 
samples. (Jarraty's The Story of America (Holt, 
Rinehart) and Divine et al.'s America: The 
People and the Dream (Scott Foresman) made 
their debut in the 1 990 ('aliforriia social studies 
adoption, ('rhe (Jarraty book was adopted for 
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eighth grade use in California; the Divine book 
was rejected.) 

Then, into the Texas adoption came Mel and 
Norma Gahler, longstanding textbook critics 
who have complained for decades about 
"secular humanism," licentiousness, anti- 
patriotic themes, an(] trt^ndiness in social 
studies texts. The as uncular (.Kiblcrs — revered 
among Texas fundamentalists and ridiculed or 
feared by progressives — hati lost their influ- 
ence in Austin during the 1080s. Their 
arguments against textbook content seemed 
cranky and quaint, especially in light of the 
wave of o[)positi()n to textbooks coming not 
from Christian fundanu'utalists but from 
ethnic, feminist, and nnilticult ura) atlivi>t>. 

The (jiiblers run an organization <\illed 
Kducational Rr-^earch Analysts from their 
home in Longvicw, 'i'cxas. Thev comb tcxt- 
book> for biases against religion, free crUcr- 
pri>c, nationalism and for valuo-clarification- 
tvpe moral relativism, in this adopticui. like 
others, their owo revi(n>ers bunted lor factual 
err()r> in the submitteti bistury te\t^, teacher^ 
editions, and ancillary materials. The reason: 
to raise [lublic a\>areness about textbook 



The most significant usprct of the 1^91 
Texas adoption in ( .S. hislor\ uas the 
small ntimher of mthmiasion'i, tihich 
publishers blamed on inereaMnf^lr complicated 
.state guidelines, [.ess publicized reasons included 
corporate consolidation, production and market' 
ing costs, and inevitable content controversies 
over history books. The six books submitted to 
and adopted b\ I'exas were, with asterisk"^ used 
to flcnote the two volumr (eighth- and eleventh- 
grade two- in -one) books: 

Berk in et al., American I'oices. (Scolt 

Foresinaii, 100:2) 
Davidson e\ al.. imerican Journey. (Pi'enlirr 

Halb 10<)2)* 
DiHact'j) et al.. History of the I nitetl States. 

(Ibmtihton Mifnin, lOOj)* 
Divine et ab, Amenea: The People and the 

Dream, (Seolt Porcsinari, 100))* 
(iiirralv. The Stor\ of America. (HdIi , Uitu'bart 

and \Vin>l<in. i<)01)* 
Na^lu imencan (hh^sey: The I rnted States 

in the Twentieth Ontury, (dleiuoe. 1002) 



fallibility. Their strategy succeeded when tliey 
presented to the Texas Education .Agency a 
list of 231 errors, most of them minor, a few 
of them unconscionable. 

What follow are some errors in the books: 

"Was Truman's description of the 
Korean conflict as a "police action'' a false 
image or an accurate image? Ex[)lain. 
.■\: "it was accurate because the I nited 
Stales easily scuttled the conflict by using 
the bomb." (American I'oices, \'ol. 2, Scott 
FOresman, Teacher's Edition) 

Q: What was Sputnik? 

A: "the first successful interc^ontinerUal 

ballistic missile launched b\ the Soviet 

In ion; carried a ruiclear warhead" 

[American Odyssey, (jlencoe. Teacher's 

F.dition) 

The Canal Zone is "the SO-mile-wide zone 
across the isthmus of Panama along the 
Panama (>anal.-." [C',orrect: 10 miles) 
[America: The People and the Dream, \''ol. 
2, Scott Eoresman) 

"...the I nion capture of X'icksburg, Ten- 
nessee, in the (,ivil War" [Correct: \ icks- 
burg, Mississippi) {fli^torv of the I nited 
States, Vol. 2, Houghton Mifflin) 

Th(^ initial mistakes were discovered last 
November, just as the 'I'exas Education Agency 
was about to ap[)rove the books, expected lo 
cost about S20 million this vear. (By one 
estimate, Texas is expected to buv a total of 
$131 million in textbooks during 1992-93.) 
I ruler the new conditions of the ado[)tion, the 
TEA r<H]uire(i [)ublishers to hire independent 
(^ditors to search for more errcirs. How many 
err(irs were there? The figure rose quickly to 
a hard-to-bclieve r),552. While acknowledging 
the gra\ity of the problem, however, it is 
important also not lo sensationali/e the extent 
of errors. 

Sorru* television reports tried to inflate the 
issue well btnond its real danger, giving the 
im[)ressi()n to the general public that textbooks 
wrrr grossly inaccurate, (F'.rrors of interpre- 
tation ami imbalance are actually a far more 
serious [)roblcm than factual mistakes in 
bistor\ textbooks.) The ov(*rv\belming major- 
it \ of the mistakes found in Texas in\olved 



READING TEA LEAVES 

Everyone knows how difficult ii is to 
extract eandid information about 
textbooks from publishers, especially 
as to market success and adoption. But now, 
a number of new social studies series and 
books have come on line. The California 
adoption of 1990 is over, The 1991 Texas 
adoption of eighth and eleventh grade U.S. 
history textbooks is completed. It is thus 
possible to consider the reception of this 
"new generation of texts. 

Besides the Texas megadoption, the states 
of South Carolina and (Georgia undertook 
high school T.S, history textbook adoptions 
in 1991. From many (hscussions with state 
officials and textbook representatives, the 
following gives sorne idea of early box office, 
In California, Houghton Mifflin has spent 
two years fighting all kinds of dire charges 
bv religious and ethnic extremists who don't 
feel that its elementary series went far 
enough in its explicit effort at multicultural 
infusion. Meanwhile, the less challenging — 
but to teachers who prefer the tried-and- 
true — more conventional Macrnillan series 
has gained the national market. (Competing 
editors claim that Houghton Mifflin is 
capturing only 10 percent of the market 
outside California because the books fall 
outside their seo|)e and sequence mandates. 
The two series together have blown the 
inferior Silver Burdetl elementary series — 
which during the 1980s achieved a reported 
70 percent share in some states — out of the 
water. 

The South Carolina adoption was the 
most selective in 1991 . Fourteen hooks were 
submitted to the slate, ineludii^g most of 
the major I .S. histories developed and 
introduced during the last two years. Three 
of the six high school history hooks that 
South (.arolina aiiopted were on the Texas 
list. They are: Fierkin ct al., American I'oices 
(Scott Foresman): DiBaeco et al.. History 
of the I nited States (Houghton Mifflin)^ arid 
(^arraty. The Story of America (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston). 

Several other new hooks were r(*jeete(l 
by South Carolina, including: Nash, Amer- 
ican Odyssey ((ilencoe), now competing for 



the California high school market and 
adopted in Texas. Glencoe must also be un- 
happy with the early reception to its splashy 
makeover of History- of a Free People (1981), 
now entitled History of a Free Nation (1992) 
and supposedly written by Bradgon et al., 
also rejected by South Carolina. A full-scale 
revision of the long best-selling textbook, it 
is so much an overhaul that the original book 
and many of its simple virtues have been 
lost. The great history teacher Henry W. 
Bragdon had nothing to do with the text. He 
died in 1980. History of a Free Nation was 
not submitted to the Texas adoption, osten- 
sibly because it did not match the Texas two- 
volume format. 

South Carolina rejected three leading 
texts of the 1980s, Todd and Curti, The 
Triumph of the American Sation (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich) and from Prentice Hall, 
Davidson et al.. The American Nation and 
Boorstin and Kelley's well-regarded A 
History of the United States. 

The success of American Voices quickly 
establishes it as a leader in the 1990s market. 
It indicates the wide interest in social 
history and revisionism. Divine et al., 
America: The People and the Dream (Scott 
Foresman) was also adopted in Texas. This 
easv reader, whose rejection by California 
in 1990 caused great disappointment for the 
publisher, also incorporates new themes, as 
does The Story of America — adopted by 
California for eighth graders — now finding 
an enthusiastic national audience in high 
schools. 

The biggest reversal of 1992 seems to be 
the sudden decline of Todd and Curti, a 
leader in American history courses during 
the 1980s. It was not submitted to South 
Carolina or Texas, Georgia — far less selec- 
tive than South Carolina — rejected it. State 
officials gave among the reasons what they 
called an ''outdated approach, inattention 
to multieulturalism, inadequate critical 
thinking (]uestions, and choppy narrative 
flow," According to a stale commissioner: 
"The newer books are better." Is Boorstin 
and Kellev also a fading star? Houghton 
Mifflin seems to have moved aside Craff, 
History of the Republic in favor of History 
of the Cnited States^ a text reeerilly adopted 
in South Carolina and Texas. 
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faulty indexes, chronologies, captions, and Q 
and A in teacher's guide correlations. Some 
advertised errors were in fact open to dispute. 
How many Americans, for example, died in 
World War I? About 53,000 died in battle. 
But 126,000 died altogether in the war, mainly 
of dreaded influenza and disease. 

What the Texas debacle brings to Hght is the 
way in which textbooks are now produced. So- 
cial studies textbooks are developed by teams 
who have little or no experience in the subject, 
and who are far more agitated by problems of 
schedule, design, permission, and scope and se- 
quence than of style or narrative. Quality con- 
trol is missing. Editors roam the country, 
jangling the tambourines on behalf of their lat- 
est product in sales caravans and at educational 
conferences. The actual writers of textbooks are 
almost never the stated authors on the spine of 
the book. Such ''names'' are usually consult- 
ants, and the actual work is done by anonymous 
wTilers, too often of modest talent. Authorial 
control is almost nonexistent, and even scru- 
pulous authors are sometimes surprised by 
changes in their material presented by editors 
fait accompli. 

''Textbook publishers have virtually elini- 
inated real authors," Miehael Keedy of the 
Textbook Authors Association told Publishers 
If'eekly. Keedy noted that successful textbooks 
can be very profitable. "Publishers look at 
those royalty accounts and see it as a place 
to squeeze,'' he said. "They hire develo[)nient 
houses who create a line of hooks to the 
specifications of the publisher. But som^* of 
the people working on these books aren't 
qualified. So the whole process becomes 
writing by committee and fiat rather than 
knowledge and expertis(*." 

Some authors just abdicate respf)nsibility. 
"For me to read the book and check it for 
factual accuracy simply makes no sense," 
William Jay Jaeob^, th(* auth()r of America's 
Story (Houghton Mifflin), said to the ll'all 
Street JournaL which firs! called national 
attention to the extent of the errors in a careful 
article. 

L[)on learning of the mistakes and U[)sel by 
the publicity they were generating, the state 
of Texas suspended the adoption. It fined 
publishers Sf) 1-7, 1 (H), to be [laid in fre<» 
textbooks on a schedule of Sl^(X) pvr error 



before January 24, 1992 and $300 thereafter. 
More penalties may accrue. The TEA also 
required certifications of accuracy and 
revisions. Publishers have agreed to make all 
of the specified corrections, and in March, 
Texas gave approval to all of the books 
submitted. 

Textbook publishers are mortified. There 
has been much memo writing and finger 
pointing in editors' towers from Glenview, 
Illinois to Austin, Texas. Some of them are 
claiming that multiple authorship and the use 
of development houses to create books do not 
necessarily result in more errors. Steven A. 
Dowling, the president of the Holt, Rinehart 
and \^'inston school division, cites more 
demanding state guidelines as the principal 
reason for the increase in errors. Dowling does 
admit that problems arose because most 
textbooks are written by groups of authors. 
"X^'hat happens is, you get different pieces of 
the book, and that's where you have oppor- 
tunities for mistakes," Dowling noted. 

Murray Giles, the editorial director for social 
studies and health at Glencoe, the high school 
imprint of Maemillan/McGraw-Hill, blamed 
time pressures. "We usually have less than 
two vears from the proclamation date to 
produce a manuscript that routinely runs at 
least a thousand pages," Giles said in Publishers 
Weekly. "In that time we have to conduct 
market research, find an author, get the 
manuscript written and reviewed by experts, 
do the art work and photo-editing, and finally 
print the book." 

It should be hoped that the Texas adoption 
tea(^hes everyone in the industry a few lessons. 
Social studies texts will always have some 
minor errors. The process of creating a 
textbook is far more complex than a trade book. 
Thev are encyclopedic compilations of facts 
and dates. Their scope, detail, and complicated 
layout add to the problem. Still, textbooks need 
more rigorous review by specialists. While the 
Texas textbook controversy may not funda- 
mental ly change the way school books are 
develo[)ed, it might in the end produce social 
studies materials that are more carefully 
re\iewed. "We need to do nH>re editing," Holt, 
Rineliart's Dowling said. "Because of this, the 
books will probably get another layer of editing 
and fact-checking done on them." 
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Feeling good about oneself has become a 
national elixir, extending into all 
quarters of the culture, and it is not 
surprising that some educators should seek 
curricular enhancements in order to promote 
universal sentiments of self worth and combat 
feelings of inferiority. Moving beyond multicul- 
turalism, David Rieff declared recently in 
Harper's magazine: 

That the recovery psychotherapistsare 
more radical than the academic multi- 
cuhuralistsbecomes most clear when one 
examines the poHtics of victimhood, a 
centerpiece of both movements. [Multi- 
ciilturalism] is inherently self-limiting in 
the sense that if the concept of oppres- 
sion is to make any kind of sense, the 
situation of the various groups of 
victims — be they blacks, Hispanics, 
women, or gays — must be opposed to that 
of the oppressor group — these days 
straight white males. Proponents of 
recovery do not think in group terms. 
They claim that virtually everyone in the 
country is, in some essential sense, a 
victim — a victim, mostly, of abusive 
parents. 



TOWARD A DEFINITION OF 
MULTICULTURALISM 

In 1990, when the multiculturalism con- 
troversy spread into the broad conversa- 
tion of culture, the word ''broke out" of 
the educational and intellectual community. 
The debate captured the attention of the 
broader public. 

Two years later, what is most obvious and 
least examined about multiculturalism is (I) 
that it is taken to be a self-explanatory word 
in much political and educational discourse, 
and (2) that there are several or many different 
definitions of wJiat it is. What is multi- 
culturalism? 

By now it is a word freighted by conflicting 
cultural and political assumptions. Multicul- 
turalism refers to efforts lo recognize and study 
the diverse ethnic backgrounds and personal 
differences among Americans, to "promote 
respect for people of differe nt backgrounds and 
races. "'Almost all educators now agree that 
some program of multicultural education — 
mainly but not exclusively in history and 
humanities — should bring into high relief the 
multiethnic and multiracial nature of .Amer- 
ican society and th(! planet, thus extending 
curricula beyond the "Kuroccntric.'' But 
beyond this vague premise, multiculturalism 
means different things to different people. 

Many multicultural enthusiasts hold that the 
school-based imposition of Western history, 
literature, ideas, institutions, and values on 
children — at least of non-European back- 
grounds — is unjust and culturally l)iased. The 
American educational system is institutionally 
racist, ethnocentric, and patriarchal, it is said 
bv a vocal few. The accomplishments of non- 
whites, women, homosexuals, the disabled, and 
the "culturally different'' are falsified, 
marginalized, and caricatured in order to 
perpetuate tht* "hegemony*' of the Western 
patriarchy. \^'ithout multicultural reform, it 
is aUo said, non-white (children will lose "self- 
est(M*in" and underachieve f'ducationally. The 
elern(*nl^ of opprcssior^ and vir-timization may 
dominate the theme, whereby the humanities 
and social sciences become a currir^ulum of 
anger, resentment, and complaint. According- 
ly, some multiculturalists seek to make 



children aware of Euroculture's innate rapacity 
and thus promote "social consciousness.'' This 
kind of multiculturalism then moves distinctly 
toward political action, redress, or retaliation. 

Since discourse is conducted under the 
opaque film of "sensitivity,'' core arguments, 
subtexts, and ultimate aims are sometimes hard 
to parse. Still, multiculturalism may acknowl- 
edge qualities of American culture and politics 
that transcend individual and group differen- 
ces, or it may contend that the racial, sexual, 
and religious differences among Americans are 
so vast as to be unbridgeable. Furthermore, 
it may assert that these differences create 
"separate realities" and "multiple perspec- 
tives" that make a universal — especially a 
Eurocentric — curriculum a travesty, and it 
may call on the nation to replace the ideal 
of assimilation — which was, after all, nothing 
more than illusion or opium — to embrace 
"pluralism," which may not be pluralism at 
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all. Or it may he a call for irKYeased recognition 
of the iiatioirs increasing etimic and cultural 
diversity that assumes (or hopes for) relative 
comity among American citizens of all 
economic levels. It remains to be seen the 
degree of Eurocentrism and extent of common- 
ality that the multicultural idea will tolerate 
in the 1990s. The scholarly debate continues. 

What is the ''Eurocentric ' vi(Mv? First, sunu- 
background, with manv debts to the legendary 
text, R. R. Palmer, A History of the Modern 
World (1950): 

li^ the nineteenth century Europeans 
possessed ocean lir^ers, railroads, and street 
cars, and after about 1880, telephones and 
electric lights. Fhey had hospitals and 
orphanages. All this seemed evidence of 
advancement and pr()gres^, even inspired a 
sense of human superiority. Rut the European 
ideal of civilization was not excUi^ivelv 
materialistic, (Correct or truthful knowledge 
was held to be a civilized attainment — ^<Mentific 
knowledge of nature, in place of superstition 
or demonology; geographical knowledge, l)v 
which civilized people were aware of the earth 
as a \\hole with its general contours and diverse 
inhabitants. Before 10 IK Fluropeans — and 



An excerpt from the American Federation 
of Teachers' 1990 resolution on multicul- 
tural education provides a balanced vieic 
of multiculturalism and the common culture. 

The I nited Stales is one of the world s most 
diverse multicultural societic^s. To appreeiat(^ 
this inheritance and all who contributed to it. 
our (^hildren need a multicultural edu'\ition. 
In th(* pa^t, our schools taught oniv what was 
perreiveMl as mainstream, and sought to 
minimize controversies over race, religion, and 
ethnicity by ignoring them. But without 
knowledge of the many streams that nourish 
the general society, the "mainstream" cannot 
be properly studied or unde^stood. This is whv 
our children need a mullieultural curriculum, 
one in which the (contributions and roles of 
.•\ f rican -.Americans. His [ja n i c - A m r i ca n s . 
Native- Americans. Asian- Americans and other 
minorities arc fairly and a(H'urately de[)icted, 
and one in which the hislor\ of non-Western 



their adjuncts, the F2uro-.\merican establish- 
ment — believed their world to be the deserved 
outcome of centuries of progress. Supremely 
(^onfiderU, they assumed that what they 
considered to be more primitive people should 
respect the sanie social ideals — that so far as 
they were unwilling or unable to adopt them 
they wei'e backward, and that so far as they 
did adopt them, tlu*y became "civilized.'' Moral 
endeavor, derived from C^hristianit v, was 
sec'ularized and detached from religion. An 
Englishman, Issac Taylor, in his I'ltimate 
(Avilization, published in 1860, defined this 
moral ideal in contrast to "relics ofbarbarism'' 
soon to disappear through F^urocult ure's 
advance: "f^olygamy . Infanticide, Legalized 
Proslitiition, Capricious Divorce, Sanguinary 
and Immoral (iam(»s. Infliction of Torture, 
(^aste and Slaverv/' 

As Palmer pointed out (*ven in 1950, over 
forty \ears ago, such F^uropean hubris and 
reasoned arrogance has exhausted itself, and 
the claim of F!uro[)ean cultural supremacv has 
l(jng lieen open to (pie^titni or repudiated. What 
Palmer did not say, Flurociilture remains the 
vNorld in which to some extent, all humankind 
lives— or wisln^s to live. It defines the common 



^o<*ieties is part of the required curriculum. 
As a multicultural people, we are also, 
however, a single nation bonded bv a common 
set of democratic principles, individual rights 
and moral values. To understand and defend 
tlie very principles and institutions that 
provide our society its common aspirations, 
and allow us in our multicultural society to 
live tf)gether in relati\e [jcacc— as compared 
to theconstant warfare that tears apart so many 
other non-homogeneous societies — our chil- 
dren need an education in the humanities that 
impart ^ to them the vahu^s of tolerance, 
freedom, ecpiality. pluralism and common 
human dignity. This also is part of a multi- 
(Uiltural education; arid while such values and 
[)rinciples can be conveyed using ideas and 
docunumts from a range nf cultures, such an 
education also requires, unavoidably, a special 
emphasis on the historv and legacies of those 
societies that have l)ecn most im[)ortant in 
developing democratic ideals and practices. 



vocabulary, rven of revolutionaries. The 
languages of Kurope are the first or seeorul 
languages of most of the world's people, and 
Knglish has beeome a lingua franca of educated 
people on all continents. Kuro- American 
systems oi finance and coninuinication and 
information exchange are global standards, as 
are industrial and technological creations— 
meeharucal energy, sanitation systems, med- 
icine, and organic and silicon-based chemistr\ . 

The I nited States inherits a complex 
political philosophy rooted in the rules of law, 
contract, and property, encased in a federal 
structure of limited government and based on 
citizen consent. This isa tradition that operates 
through the system of representative demo(^- 
racy and definch the ideas of human rights 
and liberty. From Europe it inherits manv 
courtesies of speech and behavior and manv 
foundations of literature, music, and design. 
From non-Western cultures explored and 
studied during the last two centuries it has 
bo rowed new modes and forms. Todav, the 
I. nited States remains a sentinel to people in 
other parts of the world, many of whom face 
excruciating want, disease, inadequate diets, 
civil wars, diverse forms of re[)ression. 
servitude, and the humiliation of females. 
Gradually, it has absorbed and welcomed the 
multiethnit* contributions that have changed 
the way all Americans live. 

I.^ it possible to be multicultural and 
Kuroccntric? Perhaps at least for those who 
think that understanding tlie nation's political 
and economic system may l)est begin with the 
study of the Magna (>arta or stf^am engine. The 
issue boils down to the question: Are all lands, 
[)eo[)le, events, perspectives, and ideas as 
historically significant as others? 

NOTED WITH INTEREST 

7*r Two noteworthy books have a[ipeared in 
recent months, each a colltM'tion of essavs bv 
textbook ct'wW^ and experts that together do 
much to [)iece together th(^ manv-angled 
production, content, and marketing issues in 
textbooks to(la\. Both books concentrate on 
social studies, always the most complex area 
in terms of subject and craft. Textbooks in 
American Society: Politics, Policy, and Pcgagcgy 
is edited by Philip (;. Allbach et al.. and is 



published by the State University of New York 
Press. The second is entitled The Textbook 
Controversy: Issues, Aspects^ Perspectives. Edited 
by John G. Herliby, and available through 
Ablex Publishing (Corporation, it is the result 
of a lively conference in 1989 that covered 
then emergent textbook issues. 
"k The Florida Go m mission on Social Studies 
Kdncation was established in January 1 988 by 
state superintendent Betty Gastor to review the 
status of social studies education in P'lorida 
public schools. The state recently issued the 
framework, "(Connections, ("hallenges and 
(vhoices.'' This is an important and encour- 
aging state-level curriculum model for grades 
kindergarten through twelfth. It recommends 
a program of study emphasizing history and 
geography. The 161-page document sets high 
standards and includes a rich assortment of 
subjects, literary sources, multicultural 
approaches, and correlations with the human- 
ities. 

The Florida framework introduces ancient 
and medieval civilizations in the third grade. 
In fourth and fifth grade, it places I'.S. and 
Morida history in a combined two-vear 
sequence. The sixth grade is devoted to the 
geogra[)hy of Asia and Africa, and seventh 
grade, lo the geography of Kurope and the 
Western Hemisphere. The tenth-grade course 
covers American history to 1920 and is 
lollow{*d by a combiiu'd twentieth centurv 
Kuro[)ean, I'.S., and world history in the 
ele\cntli grade. 

The fratnework includes many examples to 
link \\\r study of histor\ and geography with 
the humanities. Suggested materials are wide 
ranging, from Omar Khayyam and Nob drama 
lo .'/// Quiet on the l^'estern Front. Suggested 
biographies include Hernando de Soto, 
Montt'/uma, Zora \eal Hurston. and even 
(Gloria Ksteve/. It also correlates study with 
music, art, arui architecture. 

The framework gracefully rejects the near- 
to-far approach in the primary grades. It 
stitches into early curricula history in the form 
of legemls, heroes, synd.iols; it begins the 
narrative study of critical events from the past 
as early as third grade; and it emphasizes 
geography. These are weh'ome reforms by a 
large stale just now undergoing a major 
textbook adoption. 
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The framework seeks to: 



• "develop well-educated people who share a 
body of knowledge, preserve a set of values, 
understand common cultural allusions, and are 
prepared to participate with confidence in the 
dynamics of political, economic and social 
groups." 

• create "minds that are well -stocked with 
information about people in time, in space and 
in culture." 

• help students ''recognize conditions detri- 
mental to human development and opportunity, 
(so they can) resist such conditions as bigotry, 
ignorance and provincialism," 

We hope this is more than rhetoric. The 
textbook submissions to Florida and what the 
state does with them will be interesting to 
watch in the coming months. 
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EUROPE RECONSIDERED 

Only iihout M- pcrctMit of the luilion's 
liijili school studciits lake a world liisto- 
ry coiirsc. afcortliiif; to the I .S. 
I)<'[)artni('nl of Kdiicat ion. hi such courses. 
Kur()[»*afi history — notahly European political 
ami intellectual history — has shrunk drastical- 
ly, just as it has in many curricnluni frame- 
works and tcxtliooks durinj^ the last t\\ent\ 
years. This has ha[)pened in s[)ite ol* Europe's 
\ast inHuerice on the political, lej;al, and reli- 
{iious institutions of the I nited States, the con- 
tin<'nt's (h'cisivc influence on world affairs, and 
the niouuinental chanjics in its ccononiie struc- 
ture and politi<-al co.">mo<;raph\ . 

In this issu<* of the SocidI Simlirs liri ivw we 
share soru<' lh<ui*!;hts ahoul e\ents in Euro[)e 
past and present. The I .S. has heen locked for 
more than a \ear in a national dtd)ate over 
(ihrislopher (!(diunl)us and tlu* European tlis- 
('o\(MT of the New WOrld. \\ V thus offer John .1. 
PalrickV critical review of recent hooks on the 
subject and ('. \ aim WOodward's illuniinntinji 
thouj^hts. gi\ inji background lo the controversy. 
Moreoxer, we consider a num[)er of hreakinj^ 
e\ents in Europe that l)eur inunediate TU)tice. 
These incdude important developiuf'Mts in 
Eastern Euro[)e and the fornudation of the 
European (^)nnTnuiily. 

r nfort unat<dy. the curiiuis (diarj^e of 
Eurocentrism continues to fx* level<Ml at new 



currieuhi, e\-en at the self-consciously inclusive 
liistfu-N textbooks and courses of study dev<d- 
o[)ed durinji the last five years. Either the crit- 
ics fail to (\\atuin<' the ac-tual texts and syllabi, 
or they remain so invested in revisionism that no 
reasoned histor\ will satisf\ their crusading 
spirit. Euro[)ean <'<lucators and intellectuals are 
puz/.led by the lalxd of Eurocentrism, with rea- 
son. Tn\s nuxlerne, they welcome self-<*xami na- 
tion, revision. an<l brea<lth in historical stu<lies. 
But sonu* lin<l the re< kless depnM'ialion and 
abandonment of Euro-American letters. seiene<*. 



iNMDE 

I'ajie Eiir()[](" Today 

K\erU^ in l'*.aslern Kurope and thf former 
Sovif't I niori. in the Halkans. and in the 
Enropean (lonunnmty niakt* the llie studx of 
the <'()[it inent more important than e\er. in 
spite of lurid complaints ol Kuro<'entrisni. 

Pa^e o (!(tlunibns: The \ erdict 

The Eo!und)iari (^)uincenlenary is over now. 
W hat did it all nieany A noted cducaltM' and 
historian consider die errcouriler and revision- 
ism one last lime. 

Pa<;e 1 i \.m ,\niionn<'cnienl 

The Anierican IVxlhook Eouncit umlcrlakes 
two major proie<'ts. 
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and hislon- in some L'nil(»(l Stales schools sim- 
ply bizarre. 

Movuig Bt^yond Textbooks 

As lh(» school Near opened. anli-Kuropeaii 
niuUicidliu'alism in \<)<ziic during the [)asl U'\s 
years \va> conl'iiK'ii [)riiicipalK to the >yinl)olic 
colhxjuium over (.'ohimhus. In fact, tills fall, 
few siihstanlive topics of aeadeinic int<*rt^st or 
the eurrieuliim were under discussion. 
Condoms, perhaps, and seir-<*steem. (>h()ic<\ of 
course. Uu' pan'nl> who think that their public 
scIuxjIs an* teachintj a cnrriculnni from another 
planet — and thus niecM the eontem[)l of "enlifiht- 
enetT' educators h<*ail on. No matt<T what th<Mr 
[)artisan hcliefs. main parents are appalled 1)\ 
the laxitv and oddn<'s> of the curriculum. The) 
may pra) for a drnj<-fnv campus. The continu- 
ing and anjiry drift from the common scho<ds 
continues. Academic qnalitv? Kor the moment 
that asp<*ct of educational reform has nio\ cd 
mainK into the federal elfort to set nalional sub- 
jecl standard> in hasic subjects. Arul their 
fiilure? That se(»ms unc<M'lain in the volatile 
political «'limatc of 1<^02. 

The nation is goinji into the tenlli \ear ol a 
scho«)l reform moxement. one that i> fallcrinji. 
No ^ioul)t. >ince the landmark L'.S. goxerrnncnl 
repfjrt. \ \aii()n (it Risk |1*)8.'^1. the rno\enienl 
wToiijiht a new {-ycle of thoujiht about academic 
performance, cffcclixc schools, and civic educa- 
tion, it laid bold challenjies to the shopworn 
claims of [)roj:ressi\ e educati(Mi policv and 
statute. It reconstaicled the basic curriculum in 
numerous books and e>says with llu' su[)porl of 
the I .S. Department of Kducalion. .National 
Kndowment for the Humanities, the American 
Fedcratij)n of T<'aclicrs. and (lislinjiuished edu- 
cation e\[)crts and inlelleclnals. ^ el these idea> 
and {)ropo>al> ha\e (ailed >o lar to capture the 
enerjiN" or (Milhusiasm ol lh(^ <'ducalion bureau- 
craci(*^ or cnmcular interest trroups. Nor have 
lh<n a[)pealed to the many b<Mieficiari<*> of s\>- 
teniie rigidil)" in public education. In fact, tlie 
reformism of lli<^ M)8()s ended in discordant 
confusion as nudliculluralisin and >eH-e>leem 
reign<Ml supreme. 

l*erhap> \\v should Ix' [)l(\iscd that \it1uall\ 
all reputable >cholars have rejc<'letl the claims 
of Afrocenlrism. an inllanunalory and anli-bis- 
torical mo\em(Mil of jireal U>rc(^ jusl tuo \<nirs 



ago. Stilb th<* publisher of The .\('U' )'nrk 
Times. Arthur Ochs Sulzberger. Jr.. addn'ssing 
a .lun<' meeting of the Lesbian and Gay 
Journalists Association in a videota[)ed mes- 
sage, tohl the reporters: "We can no longer 
offer our readers a pr<'dominanl ly white, 
straight, male v ision of cxenls and say w<«Ve 
<loing our job.*' W hat that \ision of (nents is. no 
one can sa) . for the pr(Mui>e is int<dlectually 
flaued. \r\ such fractional viexNS of reality and 
e\[)erience caiHiol bel[) hut filler into the 
>('hools. esp<H'ialK when tlitn are ideas trans- 
mitted from the most powerful <'picenters of 
thought, opinion, and culture. 

The lh<'ra[)eulic menlalitv has fairly colo- 
nized the prenucr schooU of cducati(jn. There 
is. (|uil<' plainly, no alternative \ iew. Many cur- 
riculum leader> disdain traditional ft)rnis <jf 
knowledge, pitching a **re>tructunMl program** 
that al\NaN> s<MMns to >lip away from acatlenn'c 
b'arning. Some teachers s<'eni bored by the 
basic subjei'ls. Higorous t<*chni(pies >uc\\ as 
drill and recitation ha\ e fall(Mi into ignominy. 
KonNard-thinking courses se(^k to liberate stu- 
(bMits from old attitudes, as though from 
l)ick<Misian [)risons. ever mindful of the bound- 
aries of traditional aulhorit) and alwa)> flushed 
at the notion of individual assertion. Kco-con- 
>ciousnes> has becom<^ a grt)\Nth area in the cur- 
riculum, providing a (juasi-n*ligiou> creed lor 
otheruise secular Noungsters. For healthy per 
diem>. neu modc> of thought are dispensed l>y 
cvpcrts. so that the subject of an in-scr\ice 
uork>hop for Mronx high s(dio(d teachers is 
"<*moti()nai fitness" and "di>co\cring your inner 
chihl." The lirclcs> femini>t and new age circuit 
rider Pegg> Mclnto>h of \\'elle>ley Colb^ge 
informs im[)re>sionabb' teachers that male com- 
[)ctiti\<'ness in I .S. clas>rooms is a priuci[)al 
threat to educational progress and world [leaee. 

Like the outer cullun\ schools >eeni to be 
retreating from basic knowledge. No huiger 
beliexing in the majesty of the liberal arts and 
sciences, impatient \Nilh memory and remem- 
branc(\ nian\ schools now function to adxance 
>tudenl> toward an imagined world where dis- 
tinctions of intellect and value n(»ed not ap[)ly. 
These con(lition> are neither uni\ersal nor 
intractable. Mut they do >uttgesl that nuich work 
remains to be done to im()ro\e the humanities 
and social >tudie> in >cliools. 




EUROPE TODAY 

Since IW). Aiucnciuis of all a<?(^s have wit- 
Mossrd laiulinark cviMiis in Kurofx^: tlu* 
collapse ol the Soviet eni[)ire. th<^ rear- 
rangcinciU of Kasicrn Kuropc, llie l)itt(*r rcsmnp- 
lion of age-old ethnic lujstilities in the Balkans, 
and the hailing formation of a [)an-Kurop(^an 
economic union. 'Concepts like balance of 
[)o\ver, so\ereignl\. nationalism, and market 
economy suddeid\ have iie\N inunediac) . The 
conversion of a eontimnital region to capitalism 
after four generations of central planning^ The 
future of the nuclear arserud on former Soviet 
soily I'he agonic bloodshed ol ^ugosla\iay 
The>e are nialter> of prc»ing interest to u> all. 
To depn\e students ol issuer. e\ents. aiul con- 
cepts out of interest in noii-liistorieal and non- 
Kuro[)ean subject content in social studies [)ro- 
gram> i> unbound. Can Anu^rican students com- 
prehend (he multitud(* of language>. [)olities, 
aiul cultures in the Knrasian land nuiss. eru-om- 
passing Ni)r\\ay and (»ibraltar. tiie Baltic au{l 
the Bos[)horusy In the 198()> the conc<*[)t of 
diveisitv \\a> ap|)lie(l almost e\clusiveb, to no!i- 
Kuro(>eans. 

In (/crmany and Kastern Kurope. then the 
Soviet I nion. and now ^ ugosIav*a. in oiu* high- 
profile conn 1 1\ after another, governments ha\e 
collapsed. The atoniization of the (^onuuunist 
Bloc i> matched h\ tlu^ unstead) construction ol 
the Kuropean (iomnninily, it> significance 
impossible to understand \Nithout passing 
knowledge of the imperial dieams of Napoleon, 
Bismarck, and Hitler. These ongoing changes 
have caught (Mlucalor> — like everybody else — 
by sur[)ri>e. 

AH worhl history textbooks, of course, are out 
of date now — no fault of their o\Nn. History i> a 
dynamic sul)ject without end. e\er more specu- 
lative as it niove> fonvard from the well-chroni- 
cled j)ast. ^ et educators. espeeialK social stud- 
ies teachers, are su[)posed to be able to answer 
students' (piestions about these changes and 
provide somt^ eontcNt as to the causes ol change. 

The yearning for Ireedom in Kastern l'airo|)e 
and the fornier So\i(M I nion might >trike numy 
young American^ as curious, l iiburdened b\ a 
bloodstained recent history, living in a secure 
and free e(iUiUr\. they luu e the luNur)- of being 
able to ignore \sorld affairs. \V ill Anu'rican >tu- 



dents autonuitieally think that all will turn out 
lor the best? Or taking freedom for granted, w ill 
they even care if it does? W ill students ap[)re- 
ciate the^ political and economic gulf between 
West ami Kasl, or how the variations will be 
resolved now that capitalism has become a glob- 
al system of economy? W ithout a firm idea of 
what coninuniism is, can they understand the 
reasons for its demise? Can young peofjle 
accustomed to neat television-like eiulings coni- 
pn^iuMid eveiUs that may take years to resolve — 
an(l sometimes seem to be going in many direc- 
tions at oiU'e? 

Textbook Coiilenl 

Textbooks cannot be blamed for their failure 
to include geopolitic-al developments that are 
prinie-tiuu^ current events. But textbook buvi^rs 
ami consumers rightly expect \hr background 
iniornuUion, narrative, biographit^s. maps and 
illustrations so students can gras[) the evolution 
of eastern Kuropean affairs and the Russian 
doniiruilion of Kwrasia. In social studies text- 
books, the treatment ol the* SovitM empire that so 
shortly ago stretched from Poland to the Bering 
Strait generally exhibits a degree of nn ster\ an{l 
(dision. Mas>-market social studies textbooks 
are generally blase about totalitarian oppression 
and violations of human rights in Soviet bislon'. 
perhaps because they are written in the spirit of 
detente and acconunodation. Kven the fresh and 
admirable new text by Janet il. N'alliant ami 
John Hi( hards. From Russid to I SSR (ind 
BcMnul (Longman, 190.'^) has difllculty capiuring 
theenormitv of tlu^ Stalinist horrors of the lO.'-JOs. 

Kew textbook> >tres> the n-pressive character 
of daib life, thus lailing to illustrate the lunda- 
mental differeiu*es bet ween Soviet and 
American life. e.g.. restricl(Ml access to comput- 
ers and the pro>cri[)lion of unregistered copying 
nuudiines by regimes that feared unfettered 
access to inforination and fre<' inquiry. They fail 
to emphasi/e the tyramn ol go\ernnuMit (derks 
ami [)olice, a world where dissent or lack of 
ct)o[)erat ion led to punishment, where fear 
(|Ua>hed indi\ iduality atul initiative. 

Kastern Kuro|H' uiid Russia 

\\ hen the main themes of Hussian and Soviet 
hi>toiy in world history couises are considered 
anew, the place to begin is with geogra[)liy. 
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After all, the cliinatc^ in most of llu" region is 
cluiilonging and often rotten, with long eold win- 
ters and few all-year "warm weather*' ports. 
Still, vast hinterlands of Russia. Belarus, and 
the I'kraine are rich agricultural territories. 
Ahuudant supplies of minerals and timher lie in 
the mountain areas of the I'rals and Ix^Nond. 
Krom the Middle Ages, arahle lands supported 
Russian e\f)ansionisin outward from the Baltic 
and Museovy. Tlu^se were cultivated h\ a peas- 
ant po[)ulalion accustomed to peonagtv 
rilinuitel) Russian power straddled Oernian. 
Turkic, and Mongolian lands. 

No longer should te\t or l(^cicher iniiiee words 
about tlu* natun* of the Sovit^t nation l)(Mwe<Mi 
1910 and 1991. De^pi^ed h\ liberal Kuropearis 
in the nineteenth centun for its harsh trt'atment 
of its common peo[)l(\ the Russian Knt[)ire arul 
R()niano\ dynasty fell. onl\ to he re[ilaced 1)\ a 
centralized dictatorshif) in liic 192()s- For the 
next s(nen decades. Soviet citizens existed to 
serv(* the Mate, living spareK in order to finance 
its edilice. its teehnologies. aiui its wea[)ons. 
Bureaucratic terror. corrn[)tion. and cynicism — 
the logic of totalitarianism — endured, enhanced 
1)\ mililarv str<Migtli and police action. I'opular 
unrest in So\ i(M-occupied satellites was visihh^ 
from the 19K)s. in the 1956 Hungarian upi'is- 
ing. and the 1968 (izechoslovakian revolt. ^ et 
few — incduding the eminent strategist and 
diplomat ( George Kennan — ct)uld forecast rapid- 
fire events like the breach of the f^rrliri W all in 
1989. In the absence of iiiilitar\' terror. [)role- 
tarian cilizcns once resigned to op[)ressi\e 
reginu's ceased to abide exploitation or com- 
mand bureaucracies. Then after 1989. a series 
of bloodless declarations brought lo an end the 
geo{)olitieal arrangements of almost half a cen- 
tury. The Soviet war nuu'hinc* willidrew from 
Kastern Kurope. lost its constitutional authorit) 
at home, and survived a coup and countercoup. 
only to collapse in l)ccend)er 199| vvitii the res- 
ignation of President Mikhail S. (iorbachev. 

riie question in the 19fX)s. of course. v\ill be 
the bridge of fornuM" Kastern Kurop<'an and 
Soviet domains into the global system of market 
ca[)italisni. TIk* possibilitv of militarv reaction 
or economic breakdown is considerable. 

INiiclear Weapons 

What will be the future oi tlu* awesonu' mili- 



tary technology that shaped and frightened the 
world after iliroshima'r' The end of the Cold 
\\ ar has left a toll on the "peace education*' 
curricula popular in the i98()s. and the fear- 
mongcring that marked such lessons has dimin- 
ished. Theories of moral e<juivalency and 
aggressive Ain<M'iean imperialism seem dated 
indeed. Hu\ this does not mean that the nuclear 
future is irr(de\ant. .\n excellent review in the 
Spring 1992 issue of the C.arnegiv Quarlcrly 
examined the issues of wea[)ons access, control 
devices, operational [)rocedures. arul storage 
and transport protocols, highlighting an innuen- 
tial 1991 Harvard study that warned that nucle- 
ar weapons could fall into unauthorized hands 
through the destMiion or mutiny of nulitarv cus- 
todians. Political grou[)s or t(*rronsts. through 
smuggling, could buy weaf)on components from 
uuiiuthorized grou[)s or purcliase the technical 
knovN ledge of weapon scientists living in the for- 
nu'r Soviet I nion. Nations and terrorist groups 
in other [)ai1s of the world could seek lo obtain 
imclear weapons, fissionable materials, or difli- 
cult-to-obtain wea[)on components from the 
n*[)uhlics. 

Kllinie Hatreds 

The Yugoslavian civil war is a conflict of 
scale and lerocitv not seen in Kurope sinc'c 
|9t-.5. First the dominant Serbians f<dl nf)on the 
"breakawav" (iroatiaus. Then. Bosnia declared 
itself an independent state — after centui'ics of 
external rule, to be reeognized by the major 
pov\eis oi Kurope — only to be Icvtded and 
carved u[) b\ ihe (iroatiaus and Serbians actirig 
in collusion. Bosnian hopes rest(»d <m \\ Cstern 
int<*rvention that did not occur. The forced 
removal of Bosnian Muslims from their ancestral 
towns and homes has created a large po[)ulation 
of refugees. How nuinv dead are not known. 
Kstinuitcs range from twenlv to one hundred 
thousand. ^ 

Y ugoslav ia provich's a casebook studv of cen- 
turies-old ethnic hatreds, complicated by the 
trilateral ndigious dinu'usion of self-conscious 
Roman (!atliolics, Muslims, and Kastern 
Orthodox Christians. The current battles raging 
across the Balkan peninsula rec^uire some 
understanding <d the historical conflict <d 
Austrum and Ottoman eni|)ire'^. the fault lines of 
(Christendom and Islam, the imperfect combina- 
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lioii of Vugoslaviii from the Treaty of \'t*rsaille>. 
the eniertieiu'e of a Serhian-doini nal etl 
Comniuni>l nation after World War 11. and 
Tito's adherence to a iiationalistie eoninninisni 
uniquely independent of Moseow. The stitdy of 
Jugoslavia lik(»\\ise nnjuires some s;<Mi>e of the 
vast eeononiie antl cultural contrast^ of the 
region, which >tretclies from ihc fertile and rich 
southern Austrian footliilU to Adriatic s<»a[)orts 
and the hazaars of Macedoina. 

The \ieiou> ethnic hatn»ds of "Jugoslavia (or 
Georgia, former S.S.H.) should remind 
Americans of their relative ethnic comitv and 
redouhle their comniilmenl to affirmative. 
assiuiilati«)nisl kind> of cultural studies. 
res[)cctful of the uses of Kun)[)ean political and 
economic; lii>tor\. Their intensity should also 
renund American te»acher> and students that the 
threat of armed cjuiflict <-anuol he aded out, 

European (loiuiiuuiity 

At the >anie time. sj)me\\hat awkwardly, from 
Scandina\ia to I'urkcv, the stcp> licvond a com- 
mon market into a fuller federation f)roceed 
inexorahly — in spile of the seif-(piestioning and 
skepticism of it> constituent part>. The Trealv of 
Maastricht? The [)o\\er of (German trade and 
eiurenc)? huestmenl in former Soviet >at(d- 
lites? The i>sue> of agricultural >ul)>id\. cj>m- 
petiti\e advantage, and immigration? *I1iese are 
to|)ic> t)f crucial importance to the future of 
F^urope, a continent of .S(H) million people. Thev 
are aUo suhtle and com[)licated isMie>. perhaps 
more ade(piat<dy tackled in higher-lc\el eco- 
nomics e|ecti\es than in c()mprehen>i\(- worhl 
histor\ courses, 

CoiK'hisioiis 

in Kuropean ci\ili/ati()n are to he found most 
institutional arU(*cedents of otu' own. The conti- 
nent is undergoing major changes toda\ hoth in 
the Kasi and West. Histj»r\ slnmld not miuimi/e 
the \iolent conllicts of human history still with 
us, including the desire for unlinnted power, 
religious purit\. and racial domitiation. Such 
retrograde impulses are to he found in the West, 
to he sup'. They are more starkly apparent in 
the Third W orld, however, to he ohser\ed in the 
miseries of the Central \mencan and Andean 
Indians, of African sla\es. and oi' i\ikistani and 
South Asi an women. 



COLUMBUS: THE VERDICT 

Now that the dust is settling on the lin*l)u- 
lent (loliimhian Quincentenary, we 
return to the issue one last time, hoping 
to hring the suhject to an lionoraMe rest. 

This is known: Karly oik* morning five hun- 
dred \ears ago. several nuMi rowed from their 
eara\(ds toward land to encounter naked and 
anuized people standing on the shore. Their 
lead(M-. Christopher Colunihus, a (/cnoese navi- 
gator sailing under the Castilian flag, helieved 
this small island they had (Mu-ountered lav near 
the continent of India, and he called the people 
Indios, This was a mistake, hut the nanu* has 
remained. The islands are called West indies, 
and to this day the natives of the two conline'uts 
of Western Hemisphere are known widely as 
American Indians. The Kuropean irnaders 
could mil imagine that nine or leMi million 
Indians populated a \ast Anu^rican continent, 
speaking languages as different as Knglish and 
(diincse. 

W hen Chris(oph<-r Colunihus was horn in the 
mid-fifteenth centur)-. Kuro[)(* was fullv isolated 
fn)m the AnuMicas, and \i^'e \ersa. But its trad- 
ing culture was expanding, ami the increasing 
Ottoman power in the eastern Mediterranean 
made ahenuiti\e routes lo Asian markets \ en- 
attractive Concurrenth . devout Kuro[)eans 
sought to mo\e the horders of Christendom to 
encompass the world. The \o\ages of C!olumhus 
opened a period of Kuropean e\[)loration and 
empire huilding that hreached tlu' houndaries of 
isolated continents and forever changed the 
course of human histon . 

Some scholars and navigators of du- fift<-<Milh 
centurv helieved not <udv that the world was 
round, hut that a western sea rout<' to the Orient 
was f)lausihle. ironicallv. (^ohnnhus was not 
looking for new wtulds to concpicr hut for a 
seahorne route to the fahuhnislv rich markets of 
Asia. In Columhus' time, the dream of the 
Orient inspired many Kuropeans. (Christopher 
(iolumhus was an a\ id reader (»f Man-o Polo.) If 
someone could onl\ fimi a hetter link to the 
Kast. Asian markets woidd supply untold riches, 
it was thought, and Asian peoples could he con- 
verted lo (!hristianit\ . What set Cohunhus apart 
from other such ihinkcrs was his single-minded 
de(licati(»n to turning that dream into a reality. 
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For the first hundre<l years after that fateful 
landfall, the Americas were dominated by the 
Spanish. They seized eontrol of the eore of the 
inhabited regions of two continents. They estab- 
lished hundreds of cities, missions, and church- 
es, and they created an imperial structure that 
would remain more or less intact for three cen- 
turies. Native Americans were vulnerable to 
Ki.iro[)ean diseases and outmatched by inilitaiT 
technology. Their subjugation, decimation, and 
misfortunes in ihe era of the coiujuistadores are 
now universally recorded and lamented in texts. 
But for some this is not adequate. -While 
Columbus didn't actually insert the sword in the 
millions of [)eople who died, he started the pro- 
cess of enslavement, murder, disease, pollution, 
and racism that came after exploration and con- 
quest," the cbairman of the Ohio Center for 
Native American Affairs said recently. 'To us. 
hes Hilter." 

Hve hundred \ears after Columbus reached 
the Americas, few Americans talk of celebra- 
tion. More talk darkly of encounter or invasion. 
While the commemorations are muted, a wraith 
of scholarshif) and examination has resulted 
from the controversies. A magisterial syntiusis 
by Wdliam 1). Phillii^s. Jr.. and Carla Kahn 
Phillips. Thr Worlds of Christopher Columbus 
(Cambridge, \W2) provides a cool-headed and 
balanced review of the events surrounding the 
encounter, indispensable reading ior schohus 
and historians. Of interfsl to teachers may be a 
short guide entitled Columbus on Trial pub- 
lished by the Washington. D.C. -based Young 
America's Koundation that attempts to refute 
some of the extreme negativism that has struck a 
dominant chord. 

The idea of an American Kden long ago cap- 
lured the liearts and mitids of Kuroi)eans. 
Pastoral romantics sonu limes view the pre- 
Cohnnbian world as an earthly paradise 
despoiled by Kuropean savager>. Not so. unless 
one wishes lo consider cannibalism, human sac- 
rifice, slaverv, and [)henoinenal rates of infant 
morlalilv as part of heaven on earth. In lad, in 
Kuropean courts and universities of the six- 
teenth century the treatment and rights ol 
indigenous people in the Americas was hotU 
debaled. As Columbus on Trial notes, many who 
idealize [)re-Columbian America reveal their 
profound discontent with modern life. 



COLUMBUS IN THE 
CURRICULUM 

by John J. Patrick 

The voyages of Colundjus are a true turning 
[)oinl in world histor>'. After 1492, peo- 
ple and civilizations of long-separated 
regions began to develop connections that have 
led to the incipient global community of the 
I99()s. Cultural and biological transactions 
were started that have continuously moved and 
mixed people, plants, animals, goods, and ideas 
from one hemisphere to another to create one 
world. This global moment constitutes a great 
turning [)oim in human histor\', one that justifies 
a prominent place in today's school curriculum 
for the four Columbus voyages, not the mere fact 
of the 1992 quincentenar)-. 

The [)rimary [)urpose of teaching about the 
Colund)ian voyages, or anything else in the 
school curriculum, should be the achievement 
of knowledge and cognitive skills by students. 
Traditional curricula that uncritically glorified 
Colund)us and the consequences of his voyages 
fell far short of this [)rinci[)al purpose of aulhen- 
ticitv and accuracy needed to develop students' 
cognitive cat)acities and knowledge of reality. 
What follow are five keys to accurate, cogent, 
nonideological, and balanced treatments of the 
Cohnnbian voyages in the school curriculum. 

The Columbian F2xchanj:e 

Consider the extraordinary biological and 
cultural consetiuences of 1492. The far-reaching 
and transforming interactions of people in the 
W estern and Kastern hemisi)heres are known 
today as the Columbian Kxcbange, the name of 
a seminal book by Alfr<-<1 W . Crosby. Crosby 
[)oints out: "'['he connection between the Old 
and New W orlds. ..became on the twelt'th day of 
October 1492 a bond as significant as the 
Bering land bridge had once been. The two 
worlds... which were so very diff<*rent began on 
that day to become alike. That trend toward 
biological homogeneity is one of the most impor- 
tant as[)ects of the liislory of life on this planet 
since the retreat of the continental glaciers." 

Oosbv provided an ecological perspective on 
the conditions and conse(picnces of the 
Columbian voyages that should be included in 
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the school curriculum. He exaniincil how 
plants, pathogens, and animals nioveil from one 
hemisphere to the other and chanf^eil natural 
environments and cultures. He descril)ed the 
devastalin«i efiVcts of Kastern hemisphere 
microbes on W estern hemispli(^re [)eople and 
the sul)st»c|uent shifts in the j^enetii- composition 
of populations in the Amerii as. However. 
Crosby emphasized that tlie (Columbian 
Kxchange has not been onc-siiled. Certainly 
European and African plants, animals, jjoods. 
and ideas have aflei ted Ameririiliaris. But tlu* 
people of the \\"e>tern hemisphere influeni-ed 
Europeans. •\frican>, and Asian>. too. es[)ecially 
in their cultivaliDn of i p)p> ariil pre[)aration of 
foods. 

Geography 

Ceo^raphic tools and analysis can be indis- 
pensable aids to interjiretirig and uiulerstaniliiii: 
event> and developments of history, like the 
Colund)ian voya«(e> and their conse(|ucnce>. 
This point i> made cou\ i nc in^ily by 1). W . 
Mcinig in hi> ground-breaking [)roject. The 
Shapinic oj America: A (k'ographical Pfrspevtiiv 
on 5(f() Years of Histor} , the fir>t volume of 
which covers AtlarUic America before 1800. 
Accorditig to Meinig. *'(/C(»graphy and histor\ 
are not only analogous, but complementary and 
interdependent, bound together b\ the \er\ 
nature of things." 

[ndivHluals in Ilistory 

The term great person in history is not neces- 
sariU used to deiif)lc extraoidinary goodness or 
virtue: rather, it applies to those who have had 
the nio>t far-reaching elfects on the shape of our 
world. 'I*hu>. Columbus can be considered a 
great man because hi> decisions and dee(l> ha\e 
had great global effect, from \\'i> era to our own 
time>. One key to undtM'staruling the Columbian 
voyages and their con>equence> i> accurate 
iriformati(Hi and inlerpn^ation about (!ohinibu> 
and hi> deeds. Teachers and students tiecd to 
distinjmi^h the fact> from the many nuths about 
the life and tirne> of Cohnnbu^. Thc\ >hf)uld. 
therefore, consult the bot biographical litera- 
ture on Columbus. One recoimnended source i> 
the time-honored biograpln b\ Sannnd l-!liol 
Mori^on. \(im\rtil of the Ocean Sea, ubich 
emphasize the skills of Columbus as a sailor. 



leader, and visionary. 

In recent vears. Columbus has bt*en treated 
less sympathetically by biograplu^rs. For exam- 
ple. Kirk pa trick Sale, in The Conquest of 
Paradise, portrays Columbus as a rapacious 
destroyer of [)cople, cultures, and physical envi- 
ronments, and he traces current worldwide eco- 
logical problems directly to the dectls of 
Columbus and his f(dlowers. Sale is so intent on 
dixTeiliting (iolumbus and his W estern civiliza- 
tion that he fails critically antl reali>licall\ to 
examine the cultures and behavior of indigenous 
W ('Stem people encountereil and \an(|uishe(l by 
the Kurcipeans. For example. Sale does not 
both(T lo examine tin* harsh imperialism of the 
Aztecs, which influenceil many subjugated peo- 
ple of their realm to join the Spanish force^ in 
the final victorious assault on Tenochtitlan. 
Sale's book reflects current stantlards of judg- 
rnciit among certain critics of W estern civiliza- 
tion and disregards the prevailing attitudes and 
norms of (Columbus' era. Thus. Sale's biography 
and others of i\> genn* ar(* unreliable guides to 
the perbonality antl b(diavior of (iolumbus, 
because they inter[iret antl evaluate him outside 
tlu* contt\\t of his space and time in hi>ton , 

B\ contrast, a new biographv b\ Felipe 
Fernantlez-Armesto has won high praise Ironi 
scholarb reviewers ft)r il> judicious treatment of 
Columbus within bis Kuroj)(*an context. 
Fernandez- A rmesto does not characterize 
C(dund)us a> a hero or \illain. Instead, he 
r-trives to judge Columbus antl bis followers as 
we might hope future historian^ will judge us — 
by the standards of our times, not b\ the con- 
vcntion> and trends of their tiiiie>. Fernandez- 
Armesto'> scholarU biogra[)h>. unlike Sale*> 
book, is a blerul of s\in[)alh\ and antipatln 
about the trial> antl triumphs of Ct)lumbus. hi> 
achitnements a> a navigator and hi> tailun*s as 
an administrat(tr. Teachers should follow the 
example of Feli[)e Fernandez- Armeslti in devel- 
oping realistic classroom portrayals of 
(iolumbus. free of special pb\iding (or conteni- 
poran political cause>. 

Multiple View|M»iiils 

\ per>i>tent threat to accin*ate and balanced 
treatments of the Columbian \o\ages i> ethno- 
centric or monolithic interpretati<tn. The >chool 
curriculum often been |)artial lo narrow. 
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one-dimcnsioimi or monocullural Irealnit^Us of 
the Colunihian vo\age>. which have ignored or 
gloss(^(l over the (li\erse viewpoints of 
•Xmerindian and Afriran peof)h\ Improved 
teaching and horning ahoul lh(^ Cohjnihian von- 
ages must in( hide llie various voices of the fate- 
ful eneoiinter> among llie diverse cultures ol 
four continents and three ract^s. 

In Anwrini in 1492 Alvin Jo>eph\ pr()vid(*s 
an excellent scholarK ^ouice ol knowledge 
ahout th(* di\er><^ Anierinthan cultures, before 
and during th(^ (lolunihian \o\agcs. Tuo valu- 
al)le sources of Amerindian \icupoints on the 
European invasion t)f their land> are Cultures in 
C.onlart. edited h\ William Fitzhugh. and Tuo 
Worlds: The liuluin lui(i)unU'r uith the 
Euroju'dti: 1 192 - 1.^09 h\ S. Lyuian 1\ler. 

African and African- American \\v\\> of the 
(iolund)ian \o\ages are closely tied to a far- 
rea( hing and profound consecjucnce of the 
C!oluml)ian Kxcliange — the Atlantic ^Imr trade. 
African sla\er\ began in the Western heini- 
^-pllere in 1502. uhen the go\ernor of 
Hi^paniola. Nicholas de Ovaruh). imported 
hunuui beings to work on the ^ugan iuu* [)lanta- 
tions of Wi> (Caribbean inland, bi a fe\s year^. 
the u>e of \frican ^la\c^ had ^j)read to other 
S[)ani>h cohuiij^^. such a^ (^uba. Puerto Rico, 
and Jamaica. B\ l()r)(). niore than 175. ()()() 
>la\e> had been taken from Africa to Sj)ani>h 
America. Arul another 1 ()().()()() or nutre had 
been brought to the INnlugue^e colony of Brazil. 

Wso highK reconuncndi-d r-ource^ for teach- 
vr> are IMiillij) I). (lurtinV Thr \llanlii- Shirr 
Tnidc and Thr Tropical UldHlic in ihr \^rofihr 
Slave Tradr. Ha^il l)a\i(Uon\ 77/e [frirun Shrir 
Trade i> alM» an excrlleut >ouree that [)rc>ent^ 
the \frican context of the tradi* in human 
b<Mng>. In teaching about the \llantic >la\e 
trade a> a conscMpienee of the C*.olund)iaM \o\- 
age>. teacher^ >hould j)nint out that ^la\er\ in 
Africa had exi--led long before Kuropean trader- 
engaged it) ihir- \llr bu^ine^> alt»M" the 
(Columbian voyage-^. Vrab trader^, lor exnniplc. 
M'lit more than fourteen million Vbicnu'- ea^l- 
uard. mo^tU to Muslim countries. \ full schol- 
arK treatment of lhi> Islamic slase trade i> [)re'- 
>ente(l bv Bernard Leui^ in liurc and ^hncrs in 
the Middle I'.a^t. Lewis document- the large- 
>cale shipment of shncs to the !sl;uni( countries 
of SoutluNot A^ia and North Alrica. uhh h con- 



tinued hmg after the ternu'nation of the slave 
trade in the West. 

Primary >laUrrial>s 

If tea^.■her^ are to su[)ply a nmltiplieit) of view- 
points and perspectives on the Columbian voy- 
ages, thev should move beyond the textbooks to 
lessons based on [uiniary documents. Tbi> is 
one ssa\ to provide realistic and detailed treat- 
ments of di\ers(^ viewpoints. The Lug oj 
(Ihrislopher Colurnhn.s can be the basis for ehal- 
hMiging and illuminating teaching and horning 
aetiv itics. For the enthusiast and the specialist, 
a twelve-\ olunu' collection of primary docu- 
ments. Repertorium Colundnmutm. uill be pub- 
lished in Knglisb translation in I9^J2 and IW.'l 
These primar\ materials include Sj)ani>h. 
Italian. Portuguese, and Nahuatl (the languag<' 
of the Aztecs) source texts related to ('olumbus* 
\(»\agc:^ and sub^ecpicnt Spanish settbMuent in 
the Caribbean n^gion and MexieiJ. 

HOOKS UK\ IKWKI) 
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THE FALL OF THE AMERICAN 
ADAM: MYTHS OF INNOCENCE 
AND GUILT 

By C. Vaiiri Woodward 

Collri'tive iriiill has not rnjoycd (he loM<r 
growiiit^ s(^asoii or iht^ fe'rtilc^ secdhed of 
tradition from wliicli dir niylli of national 
innocence has p<Tonniall\ s[)rung. \\ has nevor- 
theloss struck roots and lloiirislicd ol hite in a 
tdiniate llial x'onis sprcialK suited to it. And it 
has l)t»en nonri^licd 1)\ a [)ul)hc tliat (•\idt'ritl\ 
frcls a nood for its h-iiit>. \ ^rUrr's inarkrt for 
t^uilt now o\i>t>. t>nl\ wlirltcd. not ^alialcd in 
tlu' ]^)()()^. Thouiih the* (h*niatid may he inspired 
1)\ recent e\rnl>. the hariiain> in liuilt are to l)e 
found niainlv m the pa>t. Ancc^tral atrocities 
and injustices, historic r\\\> and inhunumitics. 
and llic hrutalities and crucdtics ol past cen- 
turies can acknow lediicd witliout assuniinii 
correspo^ldin^^ hnrdeus of e\[)iation. Ancient 
evils can thus he deplored and lanu'nted. and 
f>retensions of innocence scorned. But the 
t^rievanccs are anticpie an<l their [XTpetrators 
lon^ tione. The tiuilt thus acknoulediied can 
hartlK he called redhanded. 

The a[)j>rcciatiri(; supph of historic tiuilt for 
the new inark<'t result^ not so niui'li Ironi revi- 
sion ol historv or from new historic evideiice as 
from the transposition ofsunhols and the inver- 
sion of mvths. The new iniai(e ol the past sonie- 
time> replaces the ethnocentrisin of the niyth- 
niakers with that oi its victims. I'hus "discov- 
erv" of the New W orhl l>econu*s "invasion" 
thereof: "settlement" heconies "etiucjuest." and 
Kuro[)eans the "savages." The "\ ir^iin Land" 
heconu's the "W idtjwed I.and." the "hov\lini( 
wilderness" a desecrated IndiiUi "hnntiu': park." 
The "(iarden of the World" hect)nH»s a "Waste 
Land/' ravaged home of e\tenninated or endan- 
ijered species. Sanuud Fhii^g lieniis's "em})t\ 
continent" teems v\ith outrai^ed and hetraved 
Fir>t \nuMieans. The advancenuMit of the 
Western Irmitier i-^ sfunetime^ pictured as a 
sjieeics (d «;enocidc. v\ave t»n v\ave (»f liolo- 
cau^^t"^. One -^^nd)ol that has hem proposed to 
stand for the W e-^t so w(»n is "\ l*\r,nnid of 
SkulU/* Tartar model. 

Our of the ironic-^ of ihe -"tf)r\ is that the 
nia)<»r Inirde'U of liistoric fiiiilt was incurred in 



the age of innocence. Instead of ignoring the 
crinu*s, lu)wever. Americans of the earlier era 
often attacked and exposerl them — not usually 
as collective guilt, hut as the transgressions of 
iuiiividuals. groufjs. classes, sections — tnils and 
injustices that threatened innocence and were to 
he corrected, punished, refornu^d. aholished. 
Slav(*ry was the crime of Southerii slave-holders, 
injustice to Indians the fault of frontiersmen or 
their agents and influence. And so. with what- 
ever justice or accuracy, specific evils were 
assigned to cul[)rits such as Indian-haters, lords 
of the lash, lords of the loom, political hosses. 
hig husiness. jingcM^s. "merchants of death." and 
"econ»)mic rovalists." (/uilt was something to i)e 
n^lressed. and its (^\[)osers looked to the future 
for e\[)iation. The \nu*rican jeremiad, as 
Sacvan Herkovitch tells us. hoth hunents an 
apostas) and heralds a restoration. 

The nev\ guilt is difu^rent. it is something 
congenital, inherent, intrinsic, collective. 
sonuMhing possihl\- ine\[)iahle. and f)rohal)l\ 
ineratlicahlc. The first Knglish settlers, south 
as well as north, arrived with it in their hearts, 
and the\ ru'ver sluudd have come in the first 
place. Invasion was their initial offense. The 
pattern of c(dlective ra[)acity ami irdiuman 
cruelty to darker peoples that characterized 
their westward conquests of th(» Pacific shores 
and on across the ocean ever v\eslward 
through Asia is seen as existing from the ver\ 
outset. Fr(un this point (d viev\ the line of 
[Precedents slr»*t(died from the slaughttM* of 
hraves in the Pequot War of 1()."^7 on for three 
cenlurie> and more lo Liei '.mant Calley at M\ 
I.ai. with little more than changes in th<* tech- 
ntdogv of annihilation. Thus interpreted. 
\nierican historv hec(unes [)rimarilv a historv 
of oppression, and the focus is up(Ui the 
oppressed. The latter var\ in color (»r identity 
as the center (jf interest shifts from one of 
these grou[)s to another.... 

The primarv ohjective in all this would iut\ 
seem to he so nuudi the exposure (»f evil or the 
identificatitni of transgressors as it is an 
oldicpu" exercise in the analv sis of natituial 
character. And vet. "nalif>nal" st^tMU*^ ttio com- 
pr<'hensive a w(»rd to he eni[)h»ved in its cus- 
tomarv sense in this connectioiu for the char- 
acteri/at imi-^ are raciallv assigned or circum- 
scrihed. even tinmgh direcl(Ml at the dominant 
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or majority jimup. A favoRMl characterizatioiu 
often (juoted and sonu'tinies nii^used. is a 
famous definition of "the myth of th<^ essential 
white America*' i»y 1). H. I-awrenee, puhlishtnl 
in "The essential American soul/* he 

writes, "is hard, isolate, >toic. and a killer, it 
has ne\(*r yet melted.... This is tlie \ cv\ intrin- 
sic-most American, lie is at the core of all tlu* 
other flux and Huff — snch as lo\e and denioc- 
rac} and e(|ualit\ . 

The exercise of dcfiniiifi national (or racial) 
character in terms of »iuilt altrihutt*^ takes on 
MHiu' ptM-uliar traits in the Anu^rican instance. 
It mi«rht he called, in a xmi^c. unilateral. In 
mo>t iriMatice^. that i>. the «iuilt 'i> to all appear- 
aru-es unshared, the oiTen>e> incurrin«i it ni^f)r(>- 
\oked. uni(jiie. and coiilincd to the dominant 
jirouf). If other nations ha\e perpetrated c()ni[)a- 
rahle or uor^e oifen>e^ atrainst their nali\(' [)op- 
ulation. hlack sla\e^ and frcednicn. racial 
minorities, neitrhhori nir countri(^s. or remote 
Asian or \iViean culture^, the o[)portnnities for 
perspccti\e h\ coinfiarini; the mafinitude of the 
offences and the ninnhtT ol (•a>ualt it^^ are 
parsed (ner. Those \ni(Ticari oiTen^es that were 
cotd'in<M| to intriu-acial conflict aUo go larir(d\ 
unremarked. That more American Cii>naltie> 
were >u>tiiinc<i in one hattle uf the (ii\il \\ iir 
than in all pre\ iou> \nierican \\ar>. or that more 
American^ lo>t their \\\v> in that war than in all 
suh>eqnenl war^ of the nation j:oe^ nntioticed. 
Sinular indiiference in the national jiuilt market 
trn'et> historic atrocities ol one minorit\ race 
a*iain>t another, or intraracial nia\heni anion*; 
niinorilie>. 

Rejection ol collecti\e innticencc and 
cml»racin«£ of colh'cti\ i" »;nilt ha\e not in\anal)l\ 
dispelle<I national ni\ lh> that accom[)anied or 
sustained the m\lh of innocence. ln\ertin«; 
ni\th> ma\ he a \\a> ol [>re>eninji tlieuK The 
(|ue>t for «ruilt contimn*'- to ^eek ne\\ and iar- 
{Innfi frontiiT^. \\ hen thinj^s uo w ronjr in the 
Third World — and >ometime^ e\en in the 
Second — we are now taught to look inward for 
the cau^e. Tin- teaching recalls h\ (^mtrast the 
recent time when we were taught that America 
"Indd up a lamp" of hope jo V^ia a?nl Africa. 
What ha'^ remained, if M)niewha! altered in the 
proce-^s. i-> the illusion of Anu'rican onini[»o- 
teiice and nn)ral re'-pon'«il)ilit\ and tin cosmic 
>fdl -centerednc'^^ ol llM' national world view. 



"America." says a generally friendly Italian crit- 
ic of ours, "is alone in the world." 

Americans t^idently ha\e some special 
problems of a self-(l(*structive nature in dealing 
with national guilt. If so, it is for no lack of 
guilt in the national and [)re-nationaI experi- 
(Mic(\ The con({ue>t of a continent, the (li>[)os- 
se>sion and suhjection of its nali\es. the 
exploitation of imported African slaves, the 
imposition of our will on otln*r races and 
nations abroad, and the estahlisluncnt (d' a 
brief Pax Anu'ricana by the world's mo>t pow- 

The }jeic ^iiilt is different. It is 
something cou genital, inherent, 
intrinsic, collective, something 
possibly inexplicable, and 
probably ineradicable. 

erful nation are not exploits brought off without 
the incurring of guilt — inipres>i\ c amounts of 
it. \o intelligent citizen can lun e escaped 
awarene» (jf lhi> at >uinv time. Slill draped in 
b'gend> of natiorud irdaru-y. myths of inru)- 
cciice, succe», im incibilily . arul rigbteons- 
ne>s. howc\er. we were caught >bort i\\ the cli- 
max of our ni\lhic national pretentions cuul 
exfiosed in deeds and failure> that mocked all 
the old myths. It wa> then that the obsession 
with guilt took hold. Other nations with blood- 
ier di>grace> on their bead> — (/crniau) and her 
death camp>: France and her \ i(diy and her 
\lgeria: Japan and her imperial concpjcsts: not 
lo mention Hussia and (diina with their nndli- 
millions of donu^stic \ictini> — all seerned to 
nuniage rcco\er\ without exce>>e> of >tdi- 
dete^tation or >tdl-re\ ilenu*nt- 

It is a Freudian truism I will n(»t presunu* to 
attest that the pn»bleni of guilt is a> much within 
the heart a> within the act. (^uilt l(M)ks inward. 
Ps\ (dioanal) >t> >ugge>t that w hen a per>on 
inllict^ punishment on himself, he should engage 
in historical recollection or exploration of the 
pa>t to bring to con>ci()u>ne>> and acceptance 
the cause of the guilt feelings. Presumably the 
^anie c(»uld be >aid of >ocietie>. W e are id>o told 
on good aui.!orit\ thai no oru* de\ (do[»s a -<en>e of 
guilt witlnnit a puintive jiarent image — real or 
projecti\ely imagined. W e arc guilt) becau>e we 
ha\e nut li\cd up to high ^tandanU represented 
b\ oiu" |>arent'-. Or so we are told. 



Th(^ curious thing ahout American (^xpcri- 
nitMits ill s(^lf-lliciapy llirougli the discovciy and 
proclaiming of historic guill is that it is the 
puniti\c progenitors thcirisclves. the fouiKHng 
fathers and founding mothers, who ha\e conic to 
he regarded as the guih) parties — or at h'ast the 
original sinners. As such the} make rather poor 
punitive parent images, and provide their proge- 
ny with more escape (Vom guik than acce[)tancc 
of it. When it is recent rather than historic 
Iransgn^ssion, the accusers c()ncci\(» of il as lh(* 
guill of alL It is conccli\c guilt. "W hen all are 
giiilt\." wrot(* Hannah Arcndl. "no one is: c-ori- 
fes^ioii> of <'()llccti\c guilt arc the best possible 
saicguards against the disc()\cn of culfirits. and 
the \er\ magnitude of the ciinic the best excuse 
for doing untiling." 

Neither the old myth of innoc(^nc(^ nor th<* 
s(df-lhcrapy of historic or collecti\e guilt has 
pio\c(l to he of nmch Indf) to Americans with 
their [)rohlenis. The sudden shift fnun the one 
extreme to the olht^r nun well port(^nd a reaction 
in the o[)posile direction — and there are alrca(l\ 
some oininous signs of such a reaction. 

C. \ aiiri Woojlwanl profesMjr of hi>!or\- enieritii^ at 
^ale I ni\rr>it\. Tliis is e\ecrjittM| from his article in 
The Future nftlu- hist (()\(onl. 1 W». tlrM f)iil)lishe(l 
in tin- \«\eniher Hullvtin of tin- American 

\ca«lemy of Art^ and Sciences. 



The American Textbook Couneil 
announces two major projects that are 
now Ixnond the planning stage*. I''ir>t. 
the (Council \Nill release in late 1 W.'i a standani 
of re\ie\\ for social stndie*s tt^xtbooks. This 
guide to qiialit) \Nill n'\ icw issues of content, 
style, and design. It \Nill also include ratings of 
the major textbooks in histor\, ge()graf)hy, and 
civics. The guide \Nill be dislriluitcd free of 
charge to {)aid subscribers and donors. Il \Nill 
be available for sale to others. This indepen- 
dent consumer's guide and re\ ie\N of rcsf'arcli 
will he designed to: 

• enhance the abilit\ of stales and districts to 
encourage, recognize, and select bigli-(|nalit\ 
textbooks. 

• allo\N juri^ciielions to lake more thoughtful 
and aiial\tical approaches to judging liow text- 
books meet their cnrricular aims and their 
instniclioiial goals. 



NOTED WITH INTEREST 

• The AgencN' for Instructional Technology' in 
Bloomington, Indiana, has produced W\\ 20- 
minut(^ \ idcotapes that In- to bridge history- and 
geography, concentrating on particular events in 
Amerit*an history-. The programs, of high quali- 
ty, irudude (Ihincse imniigiation, the industrial 
HcNolution in Pittsburgh, the building of the 
Panama (^anal. and the organization of NATO. 
A \ideo on the Dust B(nvl examines ho\\ climatic 
(diangcs led lo barnMi fields, \\ eastward migration, 
and federal action. A tea(dnM'"s guide to the 
sene^s is also a\ailabl(\ The tapes are distributed 
lo schools and libraries through '^VX state educa- 
tion agencies. An AIT referral s(MTice is located 
at 8(M)-4r>7-45()9. 

• Oak Park and Kiver Forest High School near 
C>hicago. Illiiujis, [nihlishesan annnal collection 
of student-produced essays and book reviews 
called inti'rpretdtions. It f>rovides well-orga- 
nized, concise, and substantiated essays writhMi 
by students that teachers can use as models for 
their own students, iiudnded in the current vol- 
ume, for exam[)b\ are re\ icws of (dassics like 
Barbara Tiuduiian's The Guns of Aui^iist. and 
ne\Nly ac(daime(l books, sn(di as f)rcudn()H<rht 
\)\ Robert K. \hissie. 

• A recent and atlniirabic book bears sp(vial 

• enable education policy makers to applv 
in'W and better selection crit<^ria to histor\ and 
s(»eial studies textbooks. 

• gi\e fiublishers direction in the |)re}iaration 
{)f cffecti\e and inipro\c<l iustructioiial materi- 
als, and 

• raise the (piality of textbooks l)\ strengthen- 
ing tht^ market for better \Nritten books. 

Secondly, the (Council lias begun [)r(diini- 
nary researcdi to conduct a sur\e\ of !io\v ndi- 
gion is treated in social studi(^s textbooks. 
'I his will H'sult in a rcpoil to come out in earlv 
1004. in the future, the Soriid Studies Rrnric 
will keep its readers in (dose touch with tlu* 
de\(doj)mcnt of both projects. In the mean- 
time, we thank the William H. Donner 
Foundation. Farhart Foundation. l{i(diard 
Foil lis be ry Foundat ion. John M . 01 in 
F'ouiidalion. and oilier donors for their support 
nf these imp(»i-lant projects. 
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